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Manganese From. Shown in Report on Fatalities 


Russia Sought 


Producers’ Association Files 
Brief Charging Steel In- 
dustry in Alliance With 


Soviet Agents 


- American Supplies 
Deemed Sufficient 


Enforcement of Anti-dumping 
Order, Producers Say, 
Would Ruin Russia’s Five- 

@ Year Industrial Program 


The American Manganese Pro- 
ducers’ Association renewed their 
petition to the Bureau of Customs 
for an embargo against imports of 
manganese from Soviet Russia in a 
brief filed Nov. 11 in which the asso- 
ciation charged that the American 
Tron and Steel Institute had become 
the spokesman for “an international 
brigand.” The brief was filed coinci- 
dently with the association’s annual 
meeting in Washington. 

The “alliance” between the steel 
industries of the United States and 
Soviet Russia had enabled the Am- 
torg Trading Corporation, the Soviet 
exporting agency, to avoid answer- 
ing questions that would have dis- 
closed the fact and would have war- 
ranted invocation of an antidumping 
order even more strongly than evi- 


dence already in, the brief asserted. | 


It was the claim of the association 
also that the “brigand dare not 
speak, lest he incriminate 

Bar All Russian Produ 

Argument hitherto made by the asso- 
ciation at hearings before the Bureau 
of Customs that Russian imports of 
manganese were being sold here at less 
than production cost were renewed and 
coupled with these assertions was that 
declaration that the American manga- 
nese industry had been wrecked by the 
alleged dumping. The prediction was 
made in the brief that when the Soviet 
exporters of manganese had obtained all 
6f the benefits available from their 
“alliance” with the steel industries, they 
would turn ‘against them. and steel, as 
manganese now is, will be seeking help 
from the Federal Government from the 
Russian assault. 

The manganese producers, therefore, 
entered a plea with the Customs authori- 
ties for a decision that would bar im- 
ports of Soviet manganese “and other 
Russian products” in accordance with 
“the sentiment of the American people 
towards Russia.” In this connection, 
statistics were given to show the rise of 
steel production of which, the manganese 
producers explained, the American steel 
industry thus far has failed to recog- 
nize. It was added that other products 
were in the same category. 

“American sentiment,” the brief con- 
tinued, “is aroused against Soviet Rus- 
sia; and it has been pointedly asked, on 
more occasiofs than one, whether our 
laws ar2z to be enforced for the protec- 
tion of American industry or in the in- 
terests of Soviet Russia. 

Problem Is Imgortant 

“The Russian problem presents one 
of the most important facing the world 
today. America, by fearless en/force- 
ment of the Anti-dtmping Act can as- 
sist materially in the solution of that 
problem. * * * If the markets of the 
world are closed against Russian dump- 
ing, it is only a matter of time before 
Russia’s five-year industrialization plan 
must fail; and if it fails, as it should, 
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Better Business 
Is Noted Abroad 


Canada, Argentina and Spain 
Show Increased Activity 


While business activity in Germany is 
er definitely improved, the period of ex- 
*t1eme pessimism has passed and the out- 
look for the Winter is regarded as only 
difficult, not hopeless. The French situ- 
ation during October showed a further 
reaction to unfavorable conditions in 
other countries but a fair degree of ac- 
tivity is still maintained. 

After unsettlement and extreme pessi- 
mism toward the middle of October, 
Spanish conditions reverted practically 
to normal and the peseta which had 
shown extreme weakness began to im- 
preve materially; agricultural conditions 
in the country are generally favorable. 
Yugoslav foreign trade in the first eight 
months of this year compares favorably 
with last year, a decline of exports being 
less marked than that of imports. Per- 
sian economic conditions continue diffi- 
cult throughout the third quarter. Al- 
though manufacturing in Canada con- 
tinues to lag, a general improvement has 
occurred in wholesale and retail tratle in 
seasonal lines. 

Business sentiment has improved in 
Japan, in spite of a further decline in 
activity during October. Chinese con- 
ditions have not shown further general 
improvement ar.d the Shanghai silk mar- 
ket is experiencing the worst depression 
in its history. Textile manufacturing in 
Bombay, India, is improving gradually 
but little gain is anticipated in imported 
piecegoods. The Australian wheat acre-| 
age and crop have apparenily set a new | 
record, } 

The Argentine outlook has improved | 
slightly, although business is still quite} 
dull. No improvement is as ye: apparent 
in Brazilian business. 


(Issued. by, Departmend of Commerce.) 
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Embargo Against | Increasing Safety of Aviation | 


| Total of Accidents Larger Th 


Flown for Each Mishap Gains More Than 1,000, 


According to Commerce Survey 


GAFETY of aerial operations during 

the first six months of the current 
calendar year showed a slight increase, 
the Department of Commerce announced 
Nov. 11, making public the semiannual 
accident refort. Personnel, the Depart- 
ment said, was charged with responsi- 
bility for more than half of the acci- 
dents. 

Although the total number of fatal 
accidents was larger, the number of 
miles flown for each accident also was 
larger, 
Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young, pointed 
out. The average of miles per accident 
of all kinds increased more than 1,000 
miles, the analysis showed. 


The full text of the announcement fol- | 


lows: 

A slight increase in the number of 
miles flown for each accident in civil 
aeronautics in the United States for the 
first six months of 1930 overthe same 
period for the previous year is shown in 
| the semiannual report of aircraft acci- 


|dents made public today by Clarence M. 
| 


\Government Willing 


To Hold Ship Lines | 


| The State Fire Marshal has authority 


During Depression 


Shipping Board Not to Push 

Sale of Remaining Vessels 
| Under Present Condi- 
tions, Mr. Plummer Says 


| tions make inexpedient the “hurrying” 
| sales of the remaining Government- 
owned shipping services as specified in 


oe Shipping Act, it was stated orally | 


ov. 11 by the Vice Chairman of the 
Shipping Board, E. C. Plummer. 

“With the present conditions of world 
trade there is no occasion for the Board 
to push the sale of the 10 remaining 


lines,” he said. «“The Board can operate | 


these lines as business requires, and can 
see that such numbers of ships are main- 
tained on these ¢Ssential trade routes 
to adequately care for America’s for- 
eign trade.” 


Provisions of Act 


The Shipping Act of 1920, the Vice} 


Chairman pointed out, specifies that the 
Board shall turn over to private’ Amer- 


ican operators the Government-owned | 


fleet as expeditiously as possible, but 
under terms most favorable to the Gov- 


ernment. Already, he stated, the Board | 


has disposed of the vast majority of 


these vessels, as established lines, and | 


under conditions which guarantee opera- 

tion in the essential trade routes, 
The Board, said the Vice Chairman, 

can not expect private parties to buy 


full lines of vessels at this time, and! 


then be forced to tie up certain of them 
because of lack of available traffic. 


“When business returns to normal,” he! 
declared, “it is likely that we will have | 


the former demand for vessels.” 
Mr. Plummer said that foreign lines 


have been “cutting down” operations | 


both as respects cargo and passenger 
vessels because of depressed business 
conditions. On the other hand he as- 
serted that American lines were “holding 
their own,” and were maintaining opera- 
tions on practically normal schedule. 


Ten Lines Remaining 


Only 10 established lines now remain 
on the Board’s hands, which total 140 
ships, it is shown in Board records. Al- 
together the Board has only 383 vessels, 
of which 253 are in its inoperative fleet. 

These figures are contrasted to the 
more than 40 established lines operated 
by the Board at the close of the World 
War, and the aggregate of 2,600 vessels 
which passed through the Board’s hands, 
as a result of the war building program, 
since 1919, Mr. Plummer stated. Ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000 was involved 
in the construction of these ships, while 
the over-all war-time shipbuilding pro- 
gram represented a turnover of about 
aaa according to Board rec- 
ords. 

Of the 10 remaining lines, 3 are in 
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the Assistant Secretary for| 


Present worl!-wide economic condi- | 


is Year, But Average of Miles 


| Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce | 
for Aeronautics, 

A total of 68,669,928 miles was fluwn 
by civil aircraft in the United States; 
between January and June of 1930 in 
scheduled air transport and miscellane- 
ous operations, an increase of almost 12,- 
500,000 miles over the same period in 
1929. | 

Scheduled air transport includes those | 
operations in which aircraft carry pas- | 
|sengers, mail and express over fixed | 
routes at regular intervals. Miscella- | 
neous operations include experimental, | 
exhibition, industrial, student instruc- | 
| tion and pleasure flying. | 

The report on scheduled air transport 
operations shows that the number of 
miles flown per fatal accident in this 
type of service increased almost three- | 
fold, while the miles flown per accident 
of any kind in scheduled flying more than | 
doubled. 

Direct comparisons have been made 
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Removal of Oil Rigging 
Near Schools Is Allowed 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Nov. 11. 





to order the parties owning or operating 
an oil well close to a school building in 
Oklahoma City to close the well and 
to remedy all dangerous conditions in 
| the event he finds that the drilling rig, 
storage tanks, fuel tanks, boilers or other | 
structures are especially liable to fire and 
that the burning thereof would endanger 
the school building, Attorney General J. | 
Berry King has just ruled in an opinion 
to the State Fire Marshal, C. R. O’Neal. 

The Fire Marshal also has the right 
|to order hazardous conditions in the} 
|school building removed, Mr. King held, 
| but he cannot close the school or order 
the school board to do so, 


Ontario Finds New 
Market for Honey 





‘Use as Substitute for Sugar | 
| In Domestic Wine Manu- 
facture Is Favored 


The Liquor Control Board of Ontario 
has asked amendment of the provincial 
!liquor act to permit the substitution of 
honey for sugar in the manufacture of 
wine, as a means to use the surplus of 
honey in the province, the Department 
of Commerce has been advised in a re- 
port made public Nov. 11. The Minister 
of Agriculture has given his sanction to 
the plan, it was stated. 

The Department’s statement, based on | 
a report from the Assistant Trade Com | 
missioner at Toronto, A. F. Peterson, 
follows in full text: 

To assist Ontario honey producers who 
are this year reported to be holding sur- | 
plus stocks of honey, the liquor control 
| board of Ontario has asked the cae] 
ment to amend the provincial liquor act | 
in order that honey may be substituted | 
for sugar in the manufacture of native | 
wines, according to reports. The pro- | 
posal for an amendment was submitted 
|to the Attorney General after thorough 
|tests were said to have convinced the 
| board that wine made from honey was 
| of.equal quality to that made from sugar. 

More than 1,000,000 pounds of surplus 
honey is said to be on hand in Ontario 
and as result of this condition the Ontario 
Honey Producers Cooperative, Ltd., initi- 
ated action to permit honey to be sub- 
stituted for imported sugars. The ques- 
tion was discussed with Hon. T. J. Ken- 
nedy, minister of agriculture, who has 
given full sanction to the plan. 

The manufacture of wine with honey 
as a sweetening agent is expected to in- 
crease production cost by approximately 
9 cents a gallon. The Liquor Con- 
trol Board and individual manufacturers 
are planning to share this increase 
equally in order that retail prites will 
not be affected. 

Press reports indicate that Canadian 
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Sale of Apples Nearly Doubled 
By Better Display and Quality 


(CONSUMPTION of apples in ee 

4 United States has _ practically 
doubled within the last 10 or 12 years, | 
it was stated orally Nov. 11 at the 
Bureau of Agricultural ~ Ecoriomies, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Development of grading standards 
has appreciably increased consump- | 
tion in recent years, while better dis- 
plays of this fruit have also tended 
to, attract more purchasers, it was 
stated. The bulk of the apples pro- 
duced in the United States are eaten 
fresh, but a considerable quantity 
goes to the canning industry as well. 

Additional information furnished by 
the Bureau follows: 

The commercial prominence of the 
‘boxed apple dates back only about 20 
years, although apple production began 
early in the development of the North- 
west. Apple trees were bearing fruit 

the Hudson Bay Company’s post | 
near Vancouver, Wash., as early as 
1834. Apparently some trees were 
lanted in Oregon, particularly in the 

illamette Valley, within the next 10 
years, and with the California gold 
rush of 1848 a rich market came into 
existence, 





Oregon apples sold in 1849 for $10 
a bushel and 6,000 bushels sold in 
1855 at $20 to $30 per bushel. In fact, 
during the early years of the gold 
rush craze, the price more than once 
went to $60 or $70 per bushel. 

Interest in commercial apple grow- | 
ing has been stimulated in the East 
and Middle West in a measure at least 
by comparative nearness to the large 
markets and correspondingly low 
freight rates, by relatively low cost 
of orchard land, and by the prices ob- 
tained in recent years for properly 
graded fruit. This interest has found 
expression in the increased demand 
for labor-saving equipment, and in 
more careful grading and packing. 

A large quantity of fruit reaching 
the market each season is greatly im- 
paired in quality by being pigked at 
the wrong stage of ntaturity, either 
too early or too late. This mistake is 
caused both by a misunderstanding on 
the part of many growers as to when 
the fruit should be picked, and by the 
failure to interpret correctly under 
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Many Dry Arrests 
In New York Area 


| October Review Shows Fines 


Collected, Convictions 
And Seizures 


THE total number of arrests for Vio- 

lations of the prohibition laws 
since July 1 has been increased to 22,- 
127 by the addition of 4,948 during 
the month of October while the num- 
ber of gallons of beer seized since 
that time reached 3,282,394 by addi- 
tion of 469,312 gallons in the month, 
it was shown in a summary made 
available Nov. 11 at the office of the 
Director of Prohibition, Amos W. W. 
Woodcock. 

With 1,424 arrests, the second dis- 
trict, including the State of New York 
and Porto Rico, led all other districts, 
the tenth district, composed of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico 
and Arizona, being last with 96. In 
the fourth district, composed of Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 120,700 gallons of 
beer were seized as against 282 in the 
tenth district. 

During October, 407 cases were 
terminated by convictions and 5,983 by 
pleas of guilt. 
was concluded either by acquittals or 
the dismissal of proceedings. Nine 
boats, 613 automobiles, 1,676 stills and 
distilleries and 6,153 beer fermenters 
were seized. 

The average jail sentence during 
October was 206.5 and the average fine 
$125.09. October fines aggregated 


$576,936.07 and jail sentences totaled | 


733,422 days, bringing total fines since 
July 1 up to $1,385,388.66 and sen- 
tences to 1,499,146 days. 


Mr. Wagner to Ask 
Senate Investigation | 


On Labor Insurance. 


A total of 1,186 cases | 


“ 


‘ 


Better Knowledge) lirics for Speech |President Urges 


Of Market Cited 


As Business Need! 


'Problems of Distribution | 
Also Require Attention, | 


Conference on Drug Store 
Survey Is Told 


Approval Is Given 


| Plans for Research 


| Benefit to Both Consumers and 
Stores Expected to Result 
From Trade Study to Be 
Conducted in St. Louis 


| An era of “profitiess prosperity” has 
|forted the problems of distribution of 
commodities to the front after this gen- 
|eration had been “blinded by the mass 
production theory and attendant sales 
volume craze,” the chairman of the retail 
drug store survey conference, Robert L. 
Lund, stated Nov. 11 at a meeting at 
the offices of the Department of Com-} 
merce attended by representatives of the 
conference and the Department. 

Thirty drug store associations, includ- 
ing all branches of the industry, are rep- 
resented in the conference, according to 
the Department. 


Survey Plan Approved 


The meeting approved plans for a 
survey of the retail drug store trade in 
St. Louis, Mo., designed to bring out 
profitable and unprofitable practices in 
the trade and to add to the efficiency 
of the~ stores, the Department stated. 
The study will be along the lines of 
the recent survey conducted for the gro- 
cery stores in Louisville, Ky., with the 


} 





|cooperation of the Department, accord- 


ing to the Chief of the Merchandising 





|Reports Given Emergency | 


Group Point to Definite 
Speeding Up of Public 
Works, Col. Woods Says 


_ New -esthivates of-the number of un- 
employed in the -United~ States have 
been prepared for the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment, the 
Chairman, Col. Arthur Woods, an- 
nounced orally Nov. 11, while Senator 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, indicated 
he will introduce at the Winter session 
of Congress a resolution providing for 


the appointment of a committee to in-| 


vestigate the matter of employment in- 
surance. 

Declaring that the Committee is wait- 
ing only for a final check to be made of 
the unemployment estimates, Col. Woods 
said he had discussed the statistics with 
the President and that an announcement 
of them might be expected very soon. 
No definite date for making the figures 
public can be named, however, he adds. 

Work Speeded Up 

There has been a definite speeding up 
of public construction work recently, Col. 
Woods said reports to the Committee in- 
dicate. Plans to stimulate employment 
in Washington, D. C., and in the country 
at large have contributed to this, he 
added. No definite figures on this in- 
crease are yet available, he said. 

The automobile and construction indus- 
tries have been the chief sufferers from 
unemployment, Col. Woods stated on the 
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Veterans’ Hospitals 
Havé Sound Pictures 


Eighteen Now Equipped; Work 
On Others Progressing 


Sound picture equipment has been in- 
stalled in 18.of the veterans’ hospitals 
in the country, according to an an- 
nouncement Nov. 11 by the Veterans’ 
Administration. Other veterans’ hospi- 
tals are being thus equipped and in- 
stallation work in six of them will be 
completed within two weeks, the an- 
nouncement explains. 

The announcement follows in full 
text: 

More than 540 patients at Edward 
Hines, Jr., Veterans’ Hospital at Hines, 
Ill., have signed a testimonial just re- 
ceived by Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
thanking him for this thoughtfulness 
in procuring and installing ‘sound pic- 
tures in that hospital for the amusement 
of the patients. 

Following their expression of appre- 
ciation the testimonial continues: “It 
typifies and clearly Cemonstrates to us 
again the genuine interest in the disabled 
that you have so positively shown dur- 
ing the past several years that you have 
been in charge of veteran relief.” 

Contracts for the installation of sound 
pictures in veterans’ hospitals were 
awarded July 9 last, and installation al- 
ready has been completed at the follow- | 
ing veteran hospitals: Mount Alto, | 


Research Division, H. C. Dunn. 

The survey should “Wend to benefit 
consumers through cleaner and fresher 
stocks of goods and “lowered priees 


| which always result from improvements 


in industrial efficiency,” Mr. Lund said. 
Changes in Distribution 


Changes in the distribution system 
are nuwhere more pronounced than in 
the “radically altered operations” of 
the drug. store, J. M, Drescher, repre- 
senting an advertising cencern, told thej 
meeting. The survey, he said, should 
provide druggists with information as 
to what their costs of operation should 
be and in what respects théir stocks 
and methods of operation should be 
adjusted. 

An authorized summary of Mr. Lund’s 
address follows in full text: 

“The most pressing need of American 
business today is dependable and suffi- 
ciently detailed information on markets 
and costs. 

Distribution Problems 

“This generation has been so blinded 
by the mass production theory and at- 
tendant sales volume craze that it has 
neglected its distribution problems until 
an era of profitless prosperity has forced 
them to the front. Some of the major 
symptoms of this condition are to be} 
found in over-intensive competition re- | 
sulting in unwise expansion of sales 
areas, fierce rivalry for small-sized or- 
ders probably returning only a loss to| 
those obtaining them, and the production 
of too many items for which no profitable 
demand exists. 

“American business has been aided | 
liberally by the Government in scientific 
research resulting in the most impres- 
sive production efficiency the world has 
ever seen and it is just as necessary | 
that it now cooperate with industry in| 
systematic research leading to solution | 
of our complex distribution problems. 
The Department of Commerce has e- 
sponded to this emergency need develop- 
ing sound, simple, and practical methods 
whereby any American business estab- 
lishment can determine which of its pol- 
icies, products, sales territories and 
sales outlets are really profitable and 
which are not. 


Sales Efficiency Study 

“The drug industry has obtained the | 
cooperation of the Department in mak- 
ing a factual study of the sales efficiency 
of the modern drug store for all the| 
different types . of merchandise cus- | 
tomarily sold through such outlets. The 
survey, which will be started in St.'! 
Louis, Mo., next January, is sponsored 
by 30 national trade associations and | 
the results will be of interest to all 
manufacturers and distributors through- 
out the country who sell to drug stores 
as well as to the 35,000 drug manufac- 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Correction Aske 


Million School Children Are 
Said to Require Re- 
medial Treatment 


LTHOUGH 1,000,000 school chil- 
dren in this cayntry are so defec- 
tive in speech that they require reme- 
dial treatment and training, only a 
very few of them are receiving the 
necessary corrective treatment, the 
committee on special classes of the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection asserts in a re- 
port to be submitted to the conference 
at its forthcoming session, Nov. 19-22 
at Washington, D. C. 

Of the 1,000,000 children jsuffering 
thus, less than 60,(00 receive proper 
attention, the report shows. 

Further information made availa- 
ble in the committee’s report follows: 

About one-fourth of the 1,000,000 
are stutterers, the committee finds. 
Most of the work in correcting speech 
defects now in existonce is done in the 
large cities, at an annual cost of op- 
proximately $10 per child. The spe- 


29 
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Mr. Gibson Outlines 


American Position 
In Arms Limitation 


Declares Country Is Not 
Likely to Enter Into 
Treaty for Budgetary Re- 
striction on War Material 


The American position against the lim- 
itation of armaments by the gauge of 
budgetary expenditure was outlined by 
the American Ambassador to Belgium, 
Hugh S. Gibson, in an address Nov. 11 
before the Preparatory Commission on 
Disarmament at Geneva. The full text 
of the address was received by the De- 
partment of State on that date. 

Ambassador Gibson said that he could 
not “enter” into the “practical reasons” 
for the American veto on budgetary 
limitation, but aches pee - saange 
tio i ited for etary limita- 
tok Ais Nandikely” we eomeviato force. as 


far as the United States is concerned.” 


American Attitude 


“The American delegation has always 
urged direct limitation of material,” 
Ambassador Gibson said. He concluded 
with the remark that “it is far easier to 
conceal the application of a dollar than 
it is the existence of a rifle.” 


An. examination of the American sit- 
uation, he declared, will show that the 
United States already has an effective 
means of limitation. Definite limits are 
placed. on military effectives, he ex- 
plained, and naval material and person- 
nel are limited by treaty, leaving only 
the question of material for land and 
air forces. 

This country is willing to apply a di- 
rect limitation along lines consistently 
urged for general adoption, the Ambas- 


|sador declared, provided some “practical 


budgetary method” is generally accepted 
which is sufficiently detailed to consti- 
tute a “real method of limitation.” 


“We honestly believe that this is the 


| most effective method of limitation that 


has yet been suggested and we still feel 
that this affords a more scientific knowl- 
edge of military forces and material 
than can be attained through budgetary 
limitation,” he asserted. 


(The full text of Ambassador Gibson's 
address will be printed in the issue of 
Nov. 13.) 


Michigan Warns Outsiders 
Shortage in Work Exists 


A warning to wage earners to stay 
away from Michigan industrial centers 
because of a surplus of workers has just 


been issued by the Director of the De- 
partment of Labor’s Employment Serv- 
ice, Francis I. Jones. The full text of 
the warning follows: 

You are warned not to go to Detroit, 
Mich., or any industrial center in Michi- 
gan with the expectation of finding em- 
ployment. Mr. Eugene J. Brock, Fed- 
eral director of this service for Michigan, 
advises me that there is a surplus of 
labor in all industrial centers of the 
State. You will save time, money, and 
inconvenience to yourself by not going 
to Michigan at the present time looking 
for employment. 


Radio for Highway Patrolmen 
Will be Tested in California 


State of California: § 


E 
R made by the California Highway 
Patrol to determine the possibility of 
establishing radio telephonic connec- 
tion between highway patrolmen work- 





Washington, D. C.; Sunmount, N. Y.; 
Rutland Heights, Mass.; Bedford, Mass.; 
Northampton, Mass.; Northport, L. L., 
N. Y.; Castle Point, N. Y.; Bronx, N. Y.; 
Aspinwall, Pa.; Chillicothe, Ohio; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Minneapolis, Minn.; St. Cloud, 
Minn.; Camp Custer, Mich.; Hines, II1.; 
North Chicago, Ill.; Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo.; Knoxville, Iowa. 

This work will be completed within 
the next two weeks at Perry Point, Md.; | 
Somerset Hills, N. J.; Coatesville, Pa.; | 
Augusta, Ga.; North Little Rock, Ark.,, | 


|and Lake City, Fla., and negotiations | 


are under way for 
in the hospitals at 


lacing the equipment 
emphis, Tenn.; Out- 
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ing on their beats and their district 
and central offices, it was announced 
Nov. 11 by the Division of Motor ,Ve- 
hicles. 

A special type of radio telephone 
light enough to be carried on a motor- 
cycle but powerful enough to have a 
range of several hundred miles is be- 
ing considered, it was stated. If suc- 
cessful this will enable the district in- 
spector or squad captain to get in im- 
mediate communication with his men in 
case of accident or any other reason 
necessitating a quick move of officers 
from one place to another. The an- 
nouncement also gave the following 
information: 


SEARCH experiments are being | 
| 
| 
| 
| 

The preliminary plan of experiment | 


> 


acramento, Noy. 11. 


involves the establishment of a 200- 
watt transmitter at the headquarters 
of the highway traffic school at Mather 
Field,‘ near Sacramento. 

Four cars equipped with receiving 
sets will be sent to different parts of 
the State to pick up the messages sent 
out from the transmitter. These cars 
will make daily observations to deter- 
mine where the so-called “dead spots” 
are located. 

The problem of the California patrol 
is to work out a system by which the 
officer may communicate with his su- 
periors and receive their orders when 
at a considerable distance from his 
base. 

Commenting on the experiments, 
Frank G. Snook, Chief of the Division 
of Motor Vehicles, declared highway 
law enforcement work in California 
would be revolutionized if they are 
successful, 
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Entry of Nation” 
Into World Court 


Asserts Body Is Strongly 
Established as Institution — 
For the Settlement of In- 
ternational Difficulties 


Mr. Stimson Upholds — 
Good Will as Defense 


Secretary Hurley and General 
Pershing Point to Need for 
PreparednessConsistent With 
National Peace-mindedness. 


For the advancement of peace, the 
United States should have a part in 
the World Court and its steadily. 
growing body of precedent, deei-. 
sions, and acceptance of law, Presi+ 
dent Hoover asserted Nov. 11 in am 
address in Washington, D. C., made. 
in connection with observance of 
Armistice Day. iat 

Citing the Kellogg-Briand Paet~ 
and the League of Nations: covenant, © 
as well as the Court as agreements 
which have become influential in ime 
ternational affairs, the President 
stated that he believes the world will 
become “firmly interlocked” with 


| such agreements in the near future: 


and that it will become “an acceptéd 
principle of international law that 
disputes * * * be submitted to a 
tration or to international concilia- 
tion commissions.” 


Use Of Arbitration 

The World Court, the President de« 
clared, is a “strongly-established insttiue 
tion * * * performing and facilitating juss 
bar ae ee ae -_ be ace 
complished only sporadically under 5 
cial treaties of arbitration.” Strengths 
ening the Kellogg-Briand Pact by tha 
negotiation of, treaties between individs 
ual signatories, however, he retom- | 
mended as a “less dramatic and < 
bly even more sure” method of in 
mobilization of world opinion 
countries Whieh fail to observe 

‘It is our purpose to develop in-e 
way the use of arbitration and ce 
tion agreements in our relations th 
foreign nations,” the President said.4 

(The full text of President Hoover’s 
address appears on page 3.) : 
_ President Hoover’s plea for concilias 
tion was repeated by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, who said that 
“eternal vigilance will always be tha 
price of liberty.” : 

A Value Of Good Will a 
Pointing out that military defense is 
not the only defense of a naticn against 
war, Secretary Stimson said “a record 
for good will and for a readiness to do” 
justice toward others” is the best pase 
sible defensive: measure. “2 
“Ordeal by battles still too often se 
tles controversies between nations,” Mi, 
Stimson asserted, urging efforts to “hase 
ten the time when such controversies as 
do arise” may be setled by application 
of methods of justice, bs 
_ Reasonable preparedness, however, is a. 
vital matter, he added, and often thet 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 
Wider Participation — 
In Recreation Found 


Greater Facilities Reported ts 
White House Conference / 


Recreation and physical development: 
are receiving greater emphasis throught. 
out the United States than in the 
the Committee on Recreation and Physie 
cal Education of the White House Con« 
ference on Child Health and Protection 
points out in its report. "hae 

A vast amount of work is being done 
by both public and private organizations 
to promote wider participation in recrés 
ational activities, it is stated. 

Turther information turnished by the 
Conference follows: : mf 

Costly facilities, special teachers, and 
professional treining have been intros 
duced in schools, and colleges since phys- 
ical education has been acknowledge 
the educational 


Teachers Are Trained : 

More than 140 universities and ecole 
leges have set up professional courses 
to train teachers in recreational and 
physical educational activities, re 
than 10,000 students are now pu ing 
those courses. ane 
The Federal Government ‘as set aside: 
laree arecs fur public parks for beauty 
and recreation. Aare 
Private and semipublic agencies 


are serving 11,196,735 children fo 
to 18 years of age. Of these 6,300; 
are boys. In addition more than 900 
cities in the country have some form 
pubile recreation. 

The media for carrying out pro 
of physical recreation outside the publ 
schools are: Play rooms, back yar 
playgrounds and parks, boys’ club builds | 
ings, rented club rooms. parish churches | 
recreation centers, Y. M. G. A. and ¥o 
W. C. A. -builidngs, Jewish 
Knights of Columbus . clubs; 1 
swimming pools, and various public 
private places for gemes and other fort 
of recreation. 

Two major heeds, the eom 
ports, are more adequate lead 
more funds. Higher salaries ¥ 
serve to attract persons of higher:¢ 
and competence in the field. 
are needed to obtain additional facil 
and to extend and improve the 
tunities. 


as an integral part o: 
system. 


Ne: 


. 





re in Selecting. 
ublic Personnel 


Urged as Need 


tional Conference on Gov- 

* ernment Is Told of Vari- 

ous Problems, Before 
State Legislatures 


State of Ohio: 

Cleveland, Nov. 11. 
Recruiting and regulation of public 
personnel is a field that “holds untold 
ssibilities for progress in ublic ad- 
{ tration,” the Secretary of the New 
‘ State Civil Service Commission, 
Charles P. Messick, declared Nov. 11 in 
addressing the National Conference on 

Government. 

“The further advance in good govern- 
| ment in America,” Mr. Messick said, “lies 
in improvement of the organization and 

i recruiting, regulation, and handling 

the public personnel, rather than in 
é@stablishment of new administrative 
codes, writing of new governmental char- 
ters and devising of machinery for pub- 
lic administration.” 
~ Mr. Messick urged that functions of the 
public personnel agencies be properly de- 
Veloped. 

The recent movement fn municipalities 
throughout the country to elect city offi- 
cials nominated by parties or factions 
other than those participating in State 
and National elections is endangering 
the system of party government in State 
and Nation, the Attorney General of 
Ohio, Gilbert Bettman, declared yester- 
day before the conference. 

Mr. Bettman spoke in answer to advo- 
eates of separate parties for municipal 
élections divorced from the National or- 

izations, and who claimed that cor- 

pt conditions have resulted from the 

control of city governments by “party 
machines.” 7 

The city manager plan of city govern 
ment was also criticized by Mr. Bett-| 
man. The appointment of a city execu- 
tive “does not accord with the genus of; 
American government,” he declared. 
“It inheres in the American people to} 
elect their executives.” He contended} 
that any governmental executive must} 
be responsive to the will of the people, 
and that this result was not obtained | 
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Florida Fruit Ban 


Will Be Removed 


Restrictions Because of Medi- 
terranean Fly End 
November 15 


Official announcement of the removal 
on Nov. 15 of all quarantine restrictions 
on the interstate movement of fruit 
from Florida on account of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly was made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture Nov. 1f 

The Department in its statement 
pointed out the Federal Government has 
expended $6,355,000 in the campaign for 
eradication of this pest in Florida and 
that the removal of the quarantine will 
leave the State in the same status as 
before the discovery of the Mediter- 
ranean fly in April, 1929. 

(The full text of the Department’s 
statement will be published in the 

issue of Nov. 13.) 


Governmental Bank 
In Persia Reveals 
Favorable Balance 


Satisfactory Balance Is Re- 
ported for Fiscal Year De- 
spite Economic Difficul- 
ties in Nation 


The National Bank of Persia re- 
ported a satisfactory balance sheet for 
the last fiscal year, despite the world- 
wide business depression and the recent 
economic difficulties in Persia, accord- 
ing to a report received by the Depart- 


Charge at Teheran, Henry S. Villard, 
imade available Nov. 11. b 
A 6 per cent dividend on paid-up 


capital was declared by the bank not-| 


expansion during the year, the report 
shows. - 
“The full text of the report follows: 
The second annual balance sheet of the 
National Bank of Persia, covering the 
fiscal year, Mar. 21, 1929, to Mar. 20,; 
1930, reveals net profits of 1,260,248 
krans, or a little over $100,000 at the| 


iment of Commerce from Vice Consul in| 


| withstanding an expensive program of} 


FEDERAL law demands thatethe number of salmon 

allowed to move to upstream to spawn in Alaska 
be at least équal to the number removed from the 
waters by fishing operations. Enforcement of the 


Improper Buying Practices by Packer’s 
Creameries Is Alleged at Hearing 


to regulate the n 
of the weirs is sh 


Testimony Presented as to Price Competition Claimed to 
Have Been Used to Damage Competitors 
The use of discriminatory business A, L. Kautz, of the Kautz Produce Com- 


practices for the purpose of accomplish-| pany in Muscatine; H. A. Snyder, former 
ing their own ends and thereby harming | owner of a creamery in Blue Grass, Iowa, 


competitors were charged against cream-;and H. Ray Hankins, owner, of the Mus- | 


eries of Armour and Company by other} catine Creamery, in Muscatine. 
creamery operators in testifying for the 
Government at the packers’ hearing | tried to persuade him to adopt the “‘serv- 
Noy. 11. lice at cost” method and told him that 

John A, Walker, general manager of/“in time it would become a law.” He 
the David Cole Creamery, in Omaha, also testified that there is a general 
Nebr., testified , concerning different | tendency in the territory to follow the 
methods of collecting cream. The “serv-| price communications telephoned out by 
ice at cost” method adopted in 1929 by; Mr. Peterson. 


... THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, 
’ Device Used in Enforcing Salmon Preservation Law 


Mr. Kautz testified that Mr. Peterson | 


NOVEMBER 12, 1930 


United States Bureau of 


law is made possible by installation of “counting 
weirs” embodying gates which are opened and closed 


umber of fish going upstream. One 
own in the above photograph. 


‘Government Files 
Brief in Litigation 
On Radio Patents 


Claim to Ownership Asserted | 


} 
| 


Based on Development of | 
Projects by Employes in| 
Federal Bureau 





_Asserting the Federal Government’s 
|right“to patents making ordinary house | 
lighting current available for the opera- 
tion of radio receiving sets, claimed to 
have been the inventions of Percival 
| Lowell and Francis W. Dunmore 


‘State Claims Against Institu- 


Swift & Company, Armour & Company 


| while employed by the Bureau of Stand- 


‘Avurnorizep Statements Onty Arp Prestntep Herein. Bein 
PustisHep WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNiTep ‘States DaILy 


To Hold Meeting 
Sadan 


Progress in Surveys and Meth- 
ods of Mapping Will 
Be Described 


er . 
Soil scientists and agronomists from| Final Population Figures for 


all parts of the United States and from 
Canada will attend the meetings of the 
American Soil Survey Association and 
the American Society of Agronomy at 
the Rrleigh Hotel in Washington, D. C., 
| Nov. 18-21. 

Progress in soil surveys and methods 
of mapping and classifying soils will be 
discussed by soil experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the States now 
actively engaged in taking inventory of 
their soil resources. 

Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils, under whose 
direction more than 20,000,000 acres of 
land were mapped in 27 States and terri- 
tories in the last fiscal year, recently 
emphasized the importance of the prob- 
lems which will be discussed at these 
meetings. 

“At present and in the immediate fu- 
ture, the soil survey has peculiar value 
because of the readjustment taking place 
in agriculture. The soil survey supplies 
the information upon which the Na- 

| tion’s inevitable land classific&tion must 
ey based,” said Dr. Knight. 

Dr. Curtis F. Marbut, Chief of Soil 
Survey of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, will discuss the International Soil 
Congress ‘which he attended while in 
Europe this Summer. Other features of 
the two-day meeting of the American 
Soil Survey Asseciation, Nov. 18 and 19, 
will include diseussions of organic and 
forest soils, soil structure, soil acidity, 
soil colloids, and the technic of soil 
mapping and of making reports of soil 
surveys. 

(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) | 
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Tennessee Funds 


Held in Closed Bank 


| 


tion Said to Be Prior 





State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, Noy. 11. 


Funds of the State of Tennessee, 


Soil Scientists : | Wyoming Census‘* 


Report Discloses 
Low Rate of Gain 


State Show Increase of 
16 Per Cent During Last 
Decade 


Population growth in the State of 
Wyoming was shown during the past 
10 years, though the rate of increase 
was the smallest of any decade since 
the first enumeration of the area now 
constituting the State, according to 
a statement issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, Nov. 11, The smallest incor- 
porated place in the State was the town 
of Gunn, which had only two inhabitants, 
it was stated. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Final population fig@res for the State 
of Wyoming have just been issued by 
the Census Bureau in bulletin form. 
The -total population of the State on 
Apr. 1, 1930, according to the Fifteenth 
Census, was 225,565, which represents 
an increase of 31,163, or 16 per cent, 
as compared with the population on 
Jan. 1, 1920. This is the smallest rate 
of increase for any decade since the first 
enumeration of the area now constitut- 
ing the State of Wyoming. The first 
enumeration of this area, made in 1870, 
disclosed only- 9,118 inhabitants. The 
population grew rapidly during the next 
20 years and reached the figure of 62,- 
555,in 1890, the year of its admission to 
the Union as the forty-fourth State, 
Since that time the rate of growth has 
been slower, but its numerical increase 
has been well maintained during each 
decade of its history as:a State. The 
average number of inhabitants per 
square mile in 1930 was 2.3, as com- 
pared with 2 in 1920, and less than 
one to every 10 square miles, in 1870. 

There’are two cities in the State which 
had a population of 10,000 or more in 
1930. Cheyenne, the capital and largest 
city, had a population of 17,561, which 
represented an increase of 3,532, or 25.5 
per cent, over its population in 1920. 
Casper, the second city, had 16,619 in- 
habitants, representing an increase ‘of 
5,172, or 45.2 per cent, as compared with 


{its population, in 1920.. The next three 


William Castberg, of Powell, Wyo., 
manager of the Castberg Creamery Co., 
stated in response to questions by Mr. 
Teegarden, that in conducting a “price 


under the city manager plan. 
Avoidance of Democracy Asserted 
“Instead of making democracy work,” 


| present “legal” rate of exchange, accord-| and other concerns dealing in creamery 
ing to a report received in the Depart-|products, he stated, discriminated 
Mr. Bettman objected, “we are stepping} ment of Commerce from vice consul in/against the small producer. 





| ards, the Department of Justice has 
just filed a brief in the District Court 
| for the District of Delaware in its suit 
jagainst the Dubilier Condenser Cor- 


‘cities in the order of their population 
were Laramie, Sheridan and Rock 


Springs. 


amounting to $336,645 in deposits of the} 
general fund, $10,044 or highway reim- 
bursement funds and State Highway De- 


+ 


, 


' 


4 
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Two Cities Over 10,000 


There are 23 counties in the State, two 
of which have been organized since 1920. 
Of the 19 counties whose boundaries re- 
{mained unchanged since 1920, 13 in- 
creased in population, while six showed 
a decrease. Natrona county, which in- 
| eludes the City of Casper, had 24,272 in- 
| habitz representing an-increase of 9,- 
637, or 86.8 per cent, over its population 
|in-1920., This was the largest increase 
in the State, both in actual numbers and 
jin rate. Laramie county, having 26,845 
inhabitants, was second in numerical in- 


away from it, and giving it up in en-| charge Henry S. Villard, Teheran. Total} Under this system, he explained, the! ~~~5, A : : ; E 
Seavoring to achieve reforms in munic-| assets of the bank on Mar. 20, 1930,! purchaser of cream deducted 31 cents | ry Nicene 2 
ipal government by working outside) including unpaid capital of - 12.000,000 irom the price paid the producer as es eS veere ae ee ee 
instead of within the established par-| krans, amounted to 276,636,120.65 krans | service charge to cover the costs of mak- | { h + d a ings, ont., to im os Three patents relating to radio appa- 
ties.” The Attorney General urged that! ($22,399,605). ling what is known as the Babcock test.| %° net OF ie ad 2 oo more than) ratus are involved, it 1s stated in the 
it would be preferable to exert the civil} At the same time a dividend of 6 per; This deduction, he said, did not depend | My oe pound for butterfat and had $1,-| brief. Patent No. 1625117, entitled “sig- 
spirit and zeal found in city reform) cent was declared on the paid-up capital upon the quantity and so small producers | ""” 00 to put me out of business. inal receiving system,” covers a radio 
groups “by placing it in the channel of of 8,000,000 krans. In the report ac- held their cream until they could make} This occurred in the Fall. of 1927, Mr. relay for use in the remote control of an 
a movement to make the old parties companying the balance sheet great satis-|]arger deliveries even though the delay | Castberg stated, and added that the Ar-| airplane without a pilot, a bomb, a : : 
better, rather than to establish separate | faction was expressed at the result of} lowered the quality of the cream. mour man said that “I could set my price | telegraph recording instrument, or some | paid would materially reduce the sum. 
factions and thereby distintegrate the the year’s operations, several branches} The small producer would hold his,that I will pay for butterfat but that Similar device. Its purpose is to relay In addition to the regular highway funds, 
old parties.” ; having been opened in the most impor-'cream as much as 10 days under the) the Armour creamery would pay 2 cents | or utilize radio signals for the operation | $72,258 of county funds, turned over to 

He contended that attacks in city elec-' tant parts of the country. The work of | “service at cost” plan, George A. Chap-| more, to the producers, per pound.” Mr.|of other mechanism without the inter-| the State Highway Department for ex- 
tions on the existent party organizations | the main office in Teheran was extended,! man, president of the Warrensburg| Castberg said that by the Spring of 1928) mediary of human beings. Patent No.| penditure on the highways of those 


partment funds amounting to $2,968.612 
were on deposit with the Bank of Ten- 
nessee at the time it was placed in the 
hands of a receiver, Friday, State ‘Treas- 
jurer John F. Nolan reported Nov. 8. 
State Treasurer Nolan said, however, 
that checks had been issued against the 
latter amount which if presented and 


poration brought to determine the Gov- 
| ernment’s title. 





would, if continued, disintegrate them, | personnel was trained by means of spe- 
not only in the city, but in State and Na-| cial courses, and the numbers of ac-! 
tion. “It is wrong,’ Mr. Bettman said,| counts rose from a total of 1,029 at the 
“to lead the people to believe that, not | beginning of the year to 5,253 at the 
public service, but only iniquity can be lend of the year. 

furthered by joining political parties,” | In view of the economic difficulties ‘in, 


‘creameries which were receiving direct|48 cents per pound for butterfat in my 


Creamery Company, of Warrensburg,!the butterfat prices caused by the re- 
Mo., stated when called as a witness; Sulting “price war” were about 8 cents 
for the Government. Before the plan|above market prices, and that “the Ar- 
was evolved, Mr. Chapman said, the; ™mour creamery was paying from 46 to 


shipments were in a better position than! territory as against only 40 cents per 


1455141 covers a means: for eliminat-| counties, were on deposit, according to 
ing the hum from radio receiving sets | the statement of Nov. 1. 

operated by alternating current and| Information regarding the State high- 
Patent No. 1606212 relates to the opera-| way funds was furnished through Attor- 
tion of Joud speakers by alternating cur-| ney General L. D. Smith, who was desig- 
rent. | nated by Governor Henry Horton Nov. 7 
; at a meeting of the State Funding Board 


} 
! 


Development of Projects 


the creameries that collected cream} Pound in its own town of Billings.” 

through stations. The plan was adopted,} This “price war” was allegedly stopped 
: , ng es I I he claimed, in order that the producers | in the Spring of 1928. In answer to 
@lections in the cities of Cincinnati, in the balance sheet are reported as sat-! could be paid as much as they were re-| cross-questions by Frank J. Hogan, coun- 
Rochester, N. Y., and Cleveland by, re- isfactory. The fact is stressed that, not ceiving from creameries to which they!sel for the packers, Mr. Castberg stated 
spectively, Prof. S. Gale Lowrie, Hugh | only was the bank able to declare a 6) shipped diréct. | that he made a complaint of the discrim- 
R. Gallagher. and Wm. C. Keough. They | per cent dividend, but 177,539.20 krans Increases in |inatory practices of the Billings creamery 
stated that the movement had resulted | ($14,376) was carried over into the fiseal ; ; | to the headquarters of Armour and Co. at 
in better municipal government. | year 1930-1931, despite considerable ex- Prices Noted Chicage¢ and the “unfair competition” im- 

Party Machines Opposed pense in opening new branches and de-| Mr. Chapman told of a conversation! mediately was stopped. 

In reply to Mr. Bettman, the president | veloping existing facilities. The showing which he had with George Trader, man-| George Werner, of Deshler, Nebr. 
of the Cincinnati City Charter Commit-| made by this Government-sponsored in-!ager of a creamery operated by Swift) manager of the Farmers’ Union Cooper 
tee, Henry Bentley declared that “refor-| stitution in the second year of operation) & Company at Sedalia, Mo., in which| ative Creamery, having an annual output ' 
mation of the local machines of old| has evoked general praise. ; Mr. Trader was alleged to have stated; of 600,000 pounds of butter valued at 
parties is impossible in some situations. Owing to the extra burdens imposed that “he had $100,000 to put over the; about $250,000, stated that his company 
The present system of government is by various governmental measures de-;service at cost system” and tried to! operated in competition with creameries 
headed for destruction unless you rid the signed to remedy the adverse balance of | persuade Mr. Chapman to adopt the sys-| of other concerns, including Armour and 
cities of party machines.” trade, the report states, unusual pres-|tem. The witness testified that he did|Swift, which have plants at Superior, | 

Mr. Bentley asserted that “the reform sure and responsibilities were placed on|not believe Mr. Trader had any author-| Nebr. Mr. Werner stated that the Ar- 
of political government in the cities is| the bank. A curtailed foreign market|ity to make the statement and that he, mour creamery adopted a “service at| 
a step toward the betterment of the na-| for Persian carpets as wel las a slowing| believed at the time it was a “bluff.”| cost” plan of handling the cream it pur- 
tional parties.” He urged that the will) up of other exports necessitated the bank| He said that he was later told by a Mr.| chased from the producers and that one 
of the people can only be expressed by} supporting the Government’s stabiliza-| Dunker, an employe of Swift & Com-|of the representatives of this creamery 
taking away the,advantages a party gov- tion program, while the earlier fluctua-| pany in Chicago, Ill., that Mr.\Trader did! told him personally that his company 
ernment has in patronage and graft.” tions of the kran, prior to the stabiliza-'not have authority to make the state-jliked this plan and were going to enforce 
This, he claimed, was done in Cincinnati| tion of the rate of exchange at 12.35| ment. |it in spite of what we thought about it 
by ~ pes o .. or reform nae te the dollar, had presented other) Mr. Chapman was question by Gov-| or whether or not we liked it. 
party which placed city employes on a} culties. ernment Counsel, Harold B. Teegarden, Mr. W : = 
civil service basis and existed by volun- | AR cena |Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen-; ing to Geemiees te te eaintna, tees 
tary aid of public-spirited citizens. | Clinies to Correct Defects eral, Department of Justice, concerning|“the Armour man said that as far as 


ee ; rises in th rices id for butter fat! price was c . r 
Interstate Legislative In Children’s Speech Urged n e prices paid for butter fat) price was concerned the Armour Cream 


—s the Serene ot the new gys-| ery would go the limit in putting this 
} ; jtem. He saic at prices increased to| ‘service at cost’ plan into effect in 
Bureau Maintained | ' [Continued from Page 1.] :as high as 52 cents a pound for the! Nebraska.” Upon al cross-examined 
cial teacher, who devotes all her time to| butter fat while butter was selling for by counsel for the packers Mr. Werner 

; this work at _an_ especially set-aside | approximately 45 cents a pound. | stated that this plan was only practiced | 

| sveech center, is able to give corrective Under cross-examination by Frank J.|by the Armour Company from Spring 
d ‘training to 100 children each week. | 


Mr. Bettman spoke thus in response | Persia during the last few months of! 
to addresses. describing the activities of ' the period covered, and the world-wide | 
¢ivie groups in naming candidates in city | business depression, the figures presented | 





( ; | Hogan, counsel for the packers, both Mr./| until Fall of 1929. | 
The Committee points out that cor-'Chapman and Mr. Walker testified that} H. G. Holtson, former bookkeeper of 
rective work is more effective it carried | the “service at cost” plan was abondoned|the Farmers’ Union Cooperative Cream- 
| on during the early years of the chitd’s | in December, 1929, by all creameries and|ery, was called to the stand by Govern- 
| school life. It is estimated that regular|that since that time it has not been in \went-counsel and stated that he was 
Clayelind, Nev. Ti. | TR seals unicine i crea iok | Testimony concerning the praction of |e meen n Ge kn ee 
eee le ‘“ 3 nN speech ctor-|} y concerning e practice o ive called a office of Mr. erner. 
An undertaking ceeneavae as 40 | rection, could correct leeubande of the|2 Mr. Peterson, manager of the local! Mr. Holston meine the ‘seuiianinete 
effort to improve t . egis eo process | cases which are now being referred to\creamery of Swift & Company at Mus-|of Mr. Werner, and in addition stated 
and machinery of the ‘48 s tates — | special teachers. jcatine, Iowa, in calling other creameries | that the Armour representative said that 
described to State legislators atten Ing | That results are satisfactory, the re-| in the territory and informing them at; his company’s plant would pay more 
the fifth annual conference of the Amer-| port says, is abundantly indicated by, What prices his company would purchase | than the butter would bring in order to 
ican Legislators Association being held) the fact that even in the case of the| butter fat, was given by three witnesses: | put over the “service at cost” plan. 
here by a State senator of Colorado and | stutterers, less than 7 per cent suffer a 
director of the association, Henry W.| relapse after their cure. ; 
Toll, of Denver. The Committee recommends the estab- 
The association, Mr. Toll stated, has) jishment of speech clinics in every city 
recently inaugurated an interstate legis-| or county; also the providing of well- 
lative reference bureau designed to serve! balanced courses for training in speech | 


Work of Organization Outline 
At Conference 


State of Ohio: 


‘Twenty Year Collection of Abandoned 


Mr. Dunmore and Mr. Lowell, the 


; brief alleges, during 1921 and 1922,! matter. 


were employed by the Bureau of Stand- 
arts, the former being assigned as 
chief of a ne working on a num- 
ber of projects relating fo the use of 
radio in connection with aircraft. Mr. 
Lowell had no special assignment but 
carried on his experiments under the 
immediate direction of Dr. J. H. Dell- 
inger, then head of the Bureau’s Elec- 
trical Division. 

Late in 1920 and early in 1921, the} 
Government claims, the Ait Corps of the| 
Army submitted two projects to the Bu- 
reau for development, one for the devel- | 
opment of a visual indicator for use on 
aircraft, by means of which a pilot could 
receive signals visually, and the other 
for a remote control apparatus for the 
purpose of operating aircraft having no 
pilot. At the same time the Signal 
Corps of the Army also transferred funds! 
to the Bureau for radio research. 

The latter of the two Air Corps 
projects was assigned to Mr. Dunmore, it 
is claimed, and in August and September, 
1921, he developed a relay with power 
supplied directly from storage batteries. 
Feeling that the scope of the device could 
be broadened by the use of alternating 
current, he succeeded in devising such a 
modification. This is the apparatus of 
patent No. 1635117. 

Conferences Held 

The Department’s brief declares that | 
in December, 1921, while working on the | 
alternating current relay “it apparently 
occurred to Mr. Dunmore that it might 
be wise to extend the work so as to 
apply alternating current to radio-re- 
ceiving apparatus.” He made a brief 
| experiment which showed possibilities 
but presented the obstacle of overcoming 
| the hum caused by the alternations ofthe 
electric current, 


desirability of such apparatus was dis- 
cussed'and both Mr. Dunmore and Mr. 
Lowell were assigned to the task. In 
January, 1922, they had an alternating 
|Current receiving set in operation with 
|/some of the hum eliminated and the in- 
vention took its final shape some time in 





| * e 
Patent Applications to Be Destroyed 
as a “central clearing house” of infor-| correction in teacher-training institu- | e 
mation on legislative subjects through! tions. Research is suggested in order 
which the legislator of one State may | that the causes, prevention, proper train- | 
determine the nature of laws on the same|ing and treatnent of various speech 
subject in other States. disorders shall be discovered and made 
in the field of} 


Vast Accumulation Includes More Than 750,000 Files 
Weighing More Than 200 Tons 


“With the Interstate Legislative Bu-| known to all workers 
reau we are proceeding on the valid as-| special education. 
sumption,” the association wa. told,) | Under the aythority granted to the|ents, within 60 days from Oct. 30, to an 
“that there is information somewhere on| councils of members of the houses and| Commissioner of Patents by Congress, | abandoned application referred to in his 


almost every legislative subject of any|senates of the various legislatures, and | more than 750,000 files in connection | Patent, the file of that abandoned appli- 


the Spring of that year, 

It is alleged that during the Spring 
| the devices came up at which time Dr, 
Dellinger was informed that the Bureau 
could not proceed as the two inventers 
had already filed private applications. 
Demand for assignment to the Govern- 
|ment was made and refused and the last 


| 
| 


Conferences were held between Mr. | 
Dellinger and his associates in which the | 


the question of taking out patents for | 


to protect the State’s interest in the 


State Claims Prior 


According to Attorney General Smith, 
the obligations of the Bank of Tennessee 
to the State become prior claims against 
the asséts of the institution and must.be 
discharged before the claims of any 
other creditors can be considered. 


State Superintendent of Banks D. D. 
Robertson, who was appointed Nov. 7 as 
receiver of the Bank of Tennessee, stated | 
orally that the inventory of the assets | 
and liabilities of the institution is being 
prepared as rapidly as nis examiners are 
able to make it, and that such inventory 
would be filed immediately upon comple- | 
tion. The law, according to the super- 
intendent, provides that no. information 
regarding the affairs of the bank can be 
given out prior to the completion of the 
inventory and copies filed with the court 
as provided by the statute. 

Deposits of the general fund of the 





made by an employe, in the course of his 
employment, where his duties comprise 
the carrying on of research and develop- 
ment work, automatically becomes the 
property of the Government. 
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Significance. Our function is to be in a! includes advisory committees of experts! \". ee catio i] retaine ; cs 
position to refer the legislator to the in-| in 12 legislative fields. peed abandoned patent n suit De gecamed OX. 007 meee 
dividual or organization that ca» give| “We ae getting the most interested |“ have been on file more than 20! 


applications | 


tion to a patent having reference to such 


It is the contention of the Department 


|ber of the public similarly calls atten-| that “There can be no doubt that the | 


alternating-current receiving set was de- 


- him what he wants promptly and most} 
competently.” 
Reference Service Furthered 

The association was said also to be! 
furthering the maintenance of a com-| 
plete legislative reference service in each | 
of the several States to include re-| 
search, drafting and revision service. 
Only five States, Mr. Toll declared, now 
have such comprehensive agencies. 

The association, begun five years ago, 
| has during the past year “definitely 
| turned a corner,” Mr. Toll said in stat- 
“ing its purposes. It was organized to 
coordinate the efforts of State legislators, 
)*There has been no single significant im- 
. vement in the legislative process in 
Fy last 150 years,” Mr. To}) claimed in 

stating the need for organization. “The 

blem of State governments which dis- 

se $1,500,000,000 annually, is a tre- 

| mendous one, and yet we are not using 

ey inventive faculties on improving the 
situation.” 

The organization consists of State 


1 


+ 


sympathetic response from important 
agencies throughout the country,” Mr. 


Toll stated. He also described a proposal 


to seek endorsement of the association's 
work at the hands of the State legisla- 
tures, and appropriations for the main- 
tenance of the legislative bureau. “Even- 
tually, I am satisfied,” he predicted, “that 
the time will come when the Interstate 
Legislative Reference Bureau wil! be sup- 
ported from appropri. ‘ions of all the 48 
States.” 

The opportunity of legislators to ob- 
tain a “cross-section of the legislative 
problems of the various States” in at- 
tending meetings of te association was 
stressed by Robert Le Patterson, State 
Representative of Taft, Calif., in open- 
ing the sessions of the annual confer- 
ence. He also stated that it was in- 
cumbent on State legislators tu stop “the 
usurpation of legislative powers by 
boards and commissions.” 

The association is :weeting in conjunc- 


government, 


years will be destroyed or returned to 
the applicants by the Patent Office within 
the next six or eight months, Thomas 
E. Robertson, Commissioner, announced | 
Nov. 11. -The announcement follows in| 
full text: 

These files, which have been estimated | 
|to weigh about 200 tons, are the files of | 
applications which have been abandoned | 
by the inventors, either for the reason 
that the Patent Office found nothing pat- 
entable in them, or for other reasons 
known only to the inventors. The files 
will be destroyed before the Patent Of- 
fice moves to its new quarters in the 
Commerce Building, which is now near- 
ing completion, 4 

Under the Act of Apr. 11, 1930, the| 
Commissioner of Patents was authorized 
;to annually destroy or otherwise dis- 
pose of all files and papers belonging to | 
abandoned patent applications which | 


' 
| 





years. The Patent Office, however, has 


j attention of the Commissioner of Pat- 


( 


|an abandoned application, the file of that | veloped by Mr. Lowell and 
|application will be retained. | ai 
applicant asks for the return of his | Standards and can not be regarded as a! 


have been on file for more than 20) 
: ‘ | time the present numbering was started,}stitutional and statutory authority to 
tion with the national conference on/| announced that if any patentee calls the | Since that time, the patents granted have 


. e r. Dunmore 
Or, if an|as part of their duties at the Bureau of 


be re-| private venture of their own.” 
turned to him instead of being destroyed. Government’s Conelusion 

An average of about 30,000 abandoned| The work, it is asserted in the brief, 
files have been accumulating each year| Was authorized by the Chief of the Sec; 
in the Patent Office for a number of tion; it was done at the Bureau of Stand- 
years. In 1930, about 91,500 applica- | ards during office hours; the inventors 


abandoned application, it will 


tions were filed and about 49,000 patents | received a salary from the Government | 


were granted, while in 1929, about 87,000 | for their work; Government material was 
applications were filed and about 43,000)employed in the development; assistance 
patente granted; Just what method will} and suggestions were received from other 
e used for the destruction of the old, members of the technical staff; drafting 
files that are not either retained or re-|and mechanical work was done by other 
turned to the applicants under the pres-| Bureau employes; and the development 
ent act has not yet been decided. was described as an output of that in- 

The Patent Office has had to erect over | stitution in anjarticle written by Lowell 


25 miles of shelving in their present! and published in its series of scientific | 


building to take care of the patents und! papers. 

files of patents granted since the insti- The Government’s argument proceeds 
tution of the patent system, The Patent} upon the theory that, having power to 
Office was reorganized in 1836, at which | own patents and the Bureau having con- 


conduct research and development work 


| 


reached the number of 1,780,895. 


in radio communication, an invention 
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crease, but still remained first in popu- 
lation rank. This county also was first 
in population density, averaging 100 to 
the square mile. Sublette county, with 


sparsely settled in the State. 

Wyoming has 84 incorporated cities 
and towns. Of these, 36 gained in popu- 
lation, and 37 lost, and for 11 there are 
no comparative figures. The smallest of 
these incorporated places was the town 
of Gunn, in Sweetwater County, which 
had but two inhabitants. Eight towns 
in the State have been incorporated 


|since the census of 1920, and the popula- 


tion of these places is shown for the 
first time in. this bulletin. 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for Wyoming, giving the num- 
ber of inhabitants in each county, elec- 
tion precinct, city and town, may be ob- 


jtained by writing to the Bureau of the 


Census, Washington, D. C. 
State, under the law governing deposito- 
ries, may be placed in one bank only to 
the amount of 25 per’cent of the paid-in 
capital of the institution, which, in the 
case of the Bank. of Tennessee, accord- 
ing to State Treasurer ‘Nolan, would 
amount to $125,000. 

The deposit of State highway funds is 
governed by a special act of the sixty- 
sixth General Assembly of 1929, which 
provides that depositories may be se- 
lected upon approval of the State Fund- 


ing Board. . 
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ood Will Viewed 
As Best Defense’ 
By Mr. Stimson: 


Secretary of State Describes 
Preparedness as Essential 
Peacetime Measure in Ar- 
mistice Day Address 


Military defense is not the only de- 
fense'of the Nation, the Secretary of 


State, Henry L. Stimson, stated in an} 


Armistice Day address Nov. 11. 
Although urging that the defense of 
the country be sufficient, he pointed out 


that “a record for good will and for a} 


readiness to do justice toward others is 
the best possible defense against strife.” 
Secretary Stimson’s address, which was 
broadcast by affiliated stations of the 
National Broadcasting Company, follows 
in full text: 
Tribute To Gen. Pershing 
My friends and comrades: I am very 
proud to have been invited to take part 
in this occasion in company with my 
old commander-in-chief, General Persh- 
ing. As the years roll by, the magni- 
tude of the service which he rendered 
in the World War looms larger and 
jarger. Upon him, and the little group 
of Regular Army officers which he gath- 
ered about him, fell the duty of organ- 
izing and leading on foreign soil 3,000 
miles from home the greatest army that 
ever wore the uniform of the United 
States. 
He had to do this practically 
P sist knew nothing of the conditions o 
his problem and were almost totally un- 
prepared for military service. He had 
to do it at the very crisis of the war, 
when the fate of our cause hung trem- 


bling in the balance and when literally | 


every moment counted in the chances of | 
success. It was an effort unparalleled | 
not only in our history but in that of | 
any other nation, and 
phantly successful, 

We now realize the greatness of the 
character which commanded that suc- 
cess as well as the wise modesty which 
since the close of the war has enabled 
him to devote himself to the memory of 
his comrades who are gone, and to devote 
to the needs of his country in the per- 
fection of its future military defense the 


intelligence and experience which are | 


1s. 
Significance of Day 


Armistice Day celebrates that great | 
effort of our Nation and its triumph. 
Armistice Day is peculiarly the day of 
the citizen soldier, the day when we re- | 
member our comradeship with the 4,000,- | 
000 citizens of this* country, both living 
and dead, who united to serve in the 
highest effort which the citizens of a} 
free government can make on behalf of 
their country. 

Primarily, we meet to give thought to 
those of our comrades who are gone— /} 


young men who surrendered the long | 
bright vista of years of life, in order to} 


) 


unaided, | 
for his countrymen though eager to @S-| jives of 50,000 Americans and 17,000,000 | 


it was trium- | 


- o United States 


Davis Says Cost Amounts to’ 
90 Cents of Every Dollar | 
Of National Income 


Expense of War | 
, 


Mr. 


McKeesport, Pa., Nov. 11.—More than | 
90 cents out of every $1 of the national 
income goes to pay for past wars or in 
preparation for future conflicts, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, James J. Davis, declared 
in an Armistice Day address at 
here before the Burt Foster Post, No. | 
361, of the American Legion. | 

Although the United States is esti-| 
mated to be worth $400,000,000,000, he 
said, this country destroyed in the World 
War, not counting lost lives, wealth to- 
taling $53,000,000,000, “or one-eighth of | 
all that American citizens have toiled to | 
amass up to the present time. | 

The horror of armed conflict, however, | 
| must fall before such a mighty longing | 
and such a determined effort by number- | 
less organizations all over the world of | 
men and women. with the deliberate pur- 
pose of .achieving international under- | 
standing by organized effort, the Secre- | 
tary said. j 

He outlined the cost of war to the 
United States over the period beginning | 
at the time of the Revolutionary War. 
Quoting Alexander Hamilton as his au- 
thority, Secretary Davis stated the Rev- 
olutionary War cost us $46,000,000. The; 
| War of 1812, he stated, cost us $134,- | 
000,000; the ‘Civil War ‘nearly $14,000,- | 
000, 000, including an interest bill for| 
more than $3,000,000,000 and a pension | 
bill for more than 37, 000,000,000; the | 
Spanish-American War $800, 000, 000, | 





and finally, the World War $53,000, 000, -| 


000. | 
In human terms, the Secretary de-| 
clared, the last great conflict cost the 


men throughout the world. 


‘Gen. Pershing Asks 
Loyalty of War Time 
For Crises of Peace 


| 


Address to Military Order of, 
World War Requests Sup- 
port of President to Com- 
bat Depression | 


i 


| The example of devotion set by the | 
| American people during the World War | 
under President Wilson should have spe- | 
cial application now in support of Pres- | 
ident Hoover in his efforts to overcome 
| the economic depression, declared Gen- 
ieral John J. Pershing in an Armistice | 
Day address, Nov. 11, 

Speaking over the radio from Wash- | 
| ington to the Military Order of the World | 
War and Reserve Officers’ Association, | 
|meeting in New York City, General 
| Pershing said that while the United 
/ States fought during the World War to} 
destroy militarism, much unrest and said | 
trust still prevail. 

The address broadcast by the National | 





protect the safety of their ‘country and | Broadcasting Company follows in full 


in order that the free ideals of the Na- 
tion might live. 
in order that we may consecrate our-/| 


‘selves anew in the contemplation of the Is cers’ 


Sacrifice of these. men. 


The first thought in our minds is of | 
“7 the individualistic | words on Armistice Day to the Military | 


their devotion. 


Armistice Day exists | 


text: 
My comrades of the Military Order of | 


the World War and.of the Reserve Offi- | 
Association, and comrades and/| 
friends everywhere: 

It gives me pleasure to speak a few| 


turmoil of today, when selfishness and | | Order of the World War and Reserve | 
love of pleasure seem rampant, let us| Officers’ Association, now assembled to- 


take thought on the disciplined devotion | gether in New York City. 


I wish to 


of these men; and let us remember that | congratulate you upon the good work 
whatever may be the superficial appear- | you are doing in keeping alive the mem- | 


ance of modern life, unselfish devotion | ory of your service together. 


t is. a 


must always remain at the foundation j striking example of patriotism that the 
of this Republic, if the Republic is to | Reserve officers are in training to be 


survive. Let us remember that this re- 
quirement is true in times of peace as 
well as in times of war. 

Let us also remember that our coun- 
try still needs our protection, Danger 
Seems very remote in times of peace. 
But in this human world, with its frail- | 
ties, danger will always exist. Eternal 
vigilance will always be the price of lib- 
erty, and ina free republic the duty of | 
sharing in that vigilance and of partici- 
pating in the defense of the Nation and 
of its institutions rests equally upon 
every man. 

Throughout our history 
have never failed to respond promptly 
to the call of actual danger. 
have often been indifferent to the need | 
of reasonable preparedness. Let us all 
be willing, even in times of peace, to 
give that measure of time and effort | 
necessary to prepare ourselves for in- 


telligent and effective service in-time ‘of | 


emergency or war. 
Good Will Best Defense 

Finally, and upon this thought I would | 
dwell with especial emphasis, let us re- 
member that military defense is not the 
only defense of a nation against war. 
Let us remember that in the case of na- 
tions, as of men, a record for good will 
and for a readiness to do justice to- 
‘wards others is the best possible defense 
against strife. 

A thousand years ago among the an- 
cestors of most of us, defense against 
aggression towards the individual rested 
upon personal combat. Ordeal by battle | 
then settled controversies between men, 
as it still too often settles controversies 
between nations. 

ompletely outgrown it in the case of 
he individual. 

We are now gradually outgrowing it 
in the case of nations. Every step which 


is taken towards cultivating a recogni- | 


tion of the rights of our fellow nations, 
and towards developing good will on our 
part towards them, is a step in that di- 
rection. Every step which is taken to- 
wards substituting a peaceful, and im- 
partial, and judicial settlement of the/| 
inevitable controversies between us and 
them is a step along this highway of de- 


velopment which we have already taken | comrades 


in the case of the individual within the 
State. 

It is a step towards making our own 
beloved country’ safe from the ravages 
of war and its people safe from the use- 
less sacrifice’ involved in warfare. Of 
late we have been making long strides 
along that highway. With most nations 
we have agreed to. arbitrate peacefully 
our controversies. We have agreed to 
eliminate the dangers ‘which exist in 
naval competition and rivalry. With our 
50 nations of the world we have agreed 
to renounce war altogether’ as an instru- 
ment of national policy. 

Within the confines of peaceful Amer- 
fica, safe in our geographical position, 
safe in the consciousness of our enormous 
strength, let us take the lead in that 
development, Let us try to hasten the 
time when the hideous sufferings which 
we and our comrades witnessed on the 


fields of France may no longer be neces- | 


sary, when the opportunities for dis-) 
agreement will be minimized by the ex- | 
ercise of mutual confidence and good will, 


and when such controversies as do-arise | be prou 
the methods of justice | shown. throughout the 


may be settled by 
and not through the tyranny of force, 


Americans | 


But they | 


We have gradually but | 


ready for military service to the country 
as none can tell when we may again 
have need for armies. 

Common service together in a worthy 

cause where men endure privation in the 
| face of death has always formed the | 
basis of lasting friendships. But the 
quality of service of Americans on for- 
|eign soil in the great crusade against 
| militarism should unite our hearts and 
hold us and succeeding generations as 
| devotees to the cause of liberty as long 
|as we remain a Nation of free men. 

In reflecting briefly upon the course 
of the great war, after the lapse of 13 
| years, it ought to be inspiring to re- 
member that the part taken by our coun- 
try determined the favorable conclusion 
of that world struggle. The marked 
;success of our armies in _ breaking 
| through the stubborn defense of the vital | 
part of the enemy’s lines stands as the | 
most brilliant page in the annals of 
| American arms. 
| As time goes on the recollections of 
‘the hardships, the drudgery, the rigors 
of discipline give way to the memory of | 
affectionate comradeship and pride in the 
devoted performance of duty. The bur- 
dens that fell to the lot of our soldiers 
were heavy, and the way beset by many 
obstacles, but faith in the righteousness 
of our cause and trust in the Almighty! 
gave us courage and inspiration. 

And we should remember the forti-| 
tude of the Allies who carried on the war 
for three years in defense of their homes 
with tremendous sacrifice of life and 
treasure. The devastated regions and 
the cemeteries in northern France speak 
volumes for their heroism. 

The trials of battle against the scourge 
'of war demanded Spartan endurance and 
the utmost devotion. Never have men 
faced a more difficult task, nor borne | 
greater hardship, and never have troops 
shown a finer spirit of willingness, or 
more resolute purpose. Many fell never | 
to rise. They lie in peace in soldiers’ 
graves, an honor to themselves and our 
country. Their mothers and wives and | 
children who laid the costly sacrifice upon | 
the altar of freedom will not be forgot- | 








ten. And at this moment our hearts ure | 
filled with sympathy for those of our| 
who returned broken’ and 
maimed. We _ shall continue to show | ¢) 
gratitude for their sacrifices. 

Whether billeted in French, Belgian} 
or Italian villages, or in the camps of 
England, our young men left behind 
them a standard of frankness, of integ- 
rity, of gentleness and helpfulness, 
which together with the action of our 
Government in refusing to claim for 


Armistice Day Address of President 
of the United States 


[ PON this day all thoughts must turn to our heroic 
dead whose lives were given in defense of the 
liberties and ideals of our country. Their con- 
tribution to these priceless heritages was made without 
reservation; they gave the full measure of their intelli- 
gence and energy and enthusiasm, and life itself, forfeit- 
ing their portion of further happiness—all that we: and 
our children might live on more safely, more happily, and 
more assured of the precious blessings of security and 
eace. 
. A solemn obligation lies upon us to press forward in 
our pursuit of those things for which they died. Our 
duty is to seek ever new and widening opportunities to 
insure the world against the horror and irretrievable 
wastage of war. Much has been done, but we must wage 
peace continuously, with the same energy as they 
waged war. 

This year 1930 has been rendered notable in peace an- 
nals in the achievement of the London naval treaty. That 
has disposed of one of those major frictions among the 
great naval powers—that is, competition in naval con- 
struction—and it has made a sensible advance in the re- 
duction of warships. 

The promotion of peace and prevention of war, how- 
ever, can not rest upon the accomplishments of any one 
year. The outlook for peace is happier than for half a 
century, yet we can not overlook the fact that nations 
in many ways are always potentially in conflict. There 
are not only the accumulated age-old controversies and 
ambitions which are alive with prejudice, emotion, and 
passion, but you may be assured that there will always 
be an unceasing crop of new controversies between 
nations. 

v 

VERY shift in power, every advance in commynica- 

tions, in trade and finance daily increases the points 
of contact of one nation with another. The diffusion of 
their citizens and their property abroad increasingly pene- 
trates on overlaps into the four corners of the earth. 
The. many inventions of these citizens, their ceaseless 
energies, bring an hourly grist to our foreign offices of 
contested right or grievance. It is true that many of 
these contacts make for understanding and good will; it is 
indeed of the first importance to peace that these happy 
influences be cultivated and that the unhappy ones be dis- 
posed of with justice and good will. . 

The Kellogg-Briand Pact, signed a little over two years 
ago to further safeguard against the dangers from these 
conflicts, has already become a powerful influence in in- 
ternational affairs. Several further States have adhered 
to it since last November, bringing the total number of 
nations up to 58 which have renounced war as an instru- 
ment of national policy and have agreed to settle conflicts 
of whatever nature by pacific means. Five other states 
have expressed an intention to adhere, which will bring 
the total to 63, a figure comprising all but two nations, 

By the recognition of this fundamental principle of 
peace and from the moral restraint that the covenant 
itself presents, this agreement has become one of the 

most potent instruments for peace which the world has 
ever forged for itself. 

There has been much discussion as to the desirability 
of some further extension of the Pact so as to effect a 
double purpose of assuring methodical development of 
this machinery of peaceful settlement, and to insure at 
least the mobilization of world opinion against those who 
fail when strain comes. I do not say that some such 
further step may not some day come about. 
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UCH a formula would be stimulative and would appeal 

to the dramatic sense of the world as a mark in the 
progress of peace. But less dramatic and possibly even 
more sure is the day-to;day strengthening and buttressing 
of the Pact by extension from one nation to another of 
treaties which, in times of friction, assure resort to well- 
tried processes of competent negotiation, of conciliation, 
and of arbitration. 

And we can in our own relations record great advance- 
ment in these fundamental but less dramatic supports to 
the Pact during the two years since its signature. Up 
to the signature of the Pact our country was bound by 
arbitration treaties to seven other nations. It was bound 
to 26 nations by conciliation treaties, both bilateral and 
multilateral. Since that time we have completed treaties 
with 15 more countries, and in addition we have signed 
further. arbitration and conciliation treaties with 45 na- 
tions, of which 26 have been ratified and the others are 
either before the Senate or in course of presentation to it. 

By these treaties of arbitration we pledge ourselves to 
the acceptance of the judgment of a disinterested third 
party in all controversies of a justiciable character. By 
treaties of conciliation we pledge ourselves to submit all 
other types of controversy to negotiations or the mediation 
of commissions which embrace representatives of disin- 
terested nations. 

It is our purpose to develop in every way the use of 
arbitration and conciliation agreements in our relations 
with foreign nations. 


v 
OTHER nations of the world have likewise been engaged 
over years in the building up of the machinery for 
pacific settlement of controversies. There are hundreds 
of arbitration and conciliation treaties existing directly 


(The foregoing is the full text of Pre 


delivered in Washington at 11 a, 


Churches.) 


between them. Indeed the covenant of The League of 
Nations provides for arbitration and conciliation amongst 
54 nations of the world ; 

It is my belief that the world will have become firmly 
interlocked with such agreements .within a very few 
years, and that it will become an accepted principle of . 
international law that disputes between nations which it 
has not been possible to determine through the ordinary 
channels of, diplomacy shall in future be submitted to ar- 
bitration, or to international conciliation commissions. 

In the development of methods of pacific settlement, 
a great hope lies in ever extending the body and prin- 
ciples of international law on which such settlements will 
be based. The World Court is now a strongly established 
institution amongst 45 nations as a continuing body; 
performing and facilitating justiciable determinations 
which can only be accomplished sporadfcally under special 
treaties of arbitration. Its permanence is assured and 
from it there is steadily growing a body of precedent, 
decisions, and acceptance of law in the formulation of 
which we should have a part, not alone in our own inter- 
est but in advancement of peace. 

A year ago KE made a suggestion of a practical con- 
tribution in settlement of an age-old controversy of free- 
dom of the seas. I proposed that food supplies should be 
made immune from interference in time of war, and that 
the security of such supplies should be guaranteed by 
neutral transport and management. I proposed it not 
alone upon humane grounds but that the haunting fears 
of nations who must live from over the sea might be 
relaxed and the sacrifices which they make for naval 
strength might be lessened. Our food supplies are as- 
sured, and it is therefore from us a disinterested pro- 
posal. It would make for prevention as well as limitation 
of war. 
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E, AS a Nation whose independence, liberties, and 

securities were born of war, can not contend that ‘there 
never is or never will be righteous cause for war in the 
world. Nor can we assume that righteousness has so 
advanced in the world that we may yet have complete 
confidence in the full growth of pacific means or rest 
solely upon the processes of peace for defense. 

With the progress the world has made in the installa- 
tion of the methodical processes for the settlement of 
controversies, the larger problem emerges as to fidelity 
to agreement to use these methods. The thought and 
anxiety of the world is rightly directed to the question 
as to what the nations of the world will do in case of a 
failure to use them. It is useless for us to say that we 
have no interest in such events. 

Since our experience in the World Wat no one will 
deny the dangers which foreign wars bring to our shores 
or the interest we must have in the peace of the world 
at large. But I do not hold that our obligation in these 
matters lies wholly on the basis of self-interest. It is 
upon its moral and spiritual strength that the advance- 
ment of the world must rest. 

Our basis of cooperation to preserve peace among na- 
tions must be different from that of the other great 
nations of the world. The security of our geographic 
situation, our traditional freedom from entanglements in 
the involved diplomacy of Europe, and our disinterested- 
ness enable us to give a different and in many ways a 
more effective service to peace. 

The nations of Europe, bordered as they are by age- 
old dangers of which we in the Western Hemisphere have 
little appreciation, beset as they are by long-inherited 
fears, believe that they must subscribe to methods which 
in the last resort will use force to compel nations to 
abide by their agreements to settle contr oversies by pacific 
means. We, in our great state of safety and independence 
should make no criticism of their conclusions which arise 
from their ee 


Vv 
But — isthe that our contribution can best be made 
in these emergencies, when nations fail to k 
undertakings of pacific settlement of ina tae 
good offices and helpfulness free from any advance com- 
mitment or entanglement as to the character of our action. 

The purpose of our Government is to cooperate with 
others, to use our friendly offices, and, short of any im- 
plication of the use of force, to use every friendly effort 
and all good will to maintain the peace of the world. 

The war that ended on this day 12 years ago taught us 
one thing, if nothing else, and that is the blessing of 
peace. When we look back upon its splendid valor and 
heroism then displayed, when we remember the magnifi- 
cent energies poured forth by young and old, when we 
recall the marvelous exercise of the greatest virtues that 
glorify the human race—unselfishness, self-sacrifice, coop- 
eration, both by men and women—we are looking not 
upon qualities which war creates but rather upon the 
traits of the human race which war makes seem more 
vivid by contrast with its own horrors. These same quali- 
ties are exercised, but are unsung and unheralded, in 
times of peace. - Those who died displaying them would 
have displayed them living, and would have wrought 
their fruits into the enduring fabric of our peaceful 
destiny. We can only pledge ourselves, in honor of their 
memory, to the task of making ever more unlikely that 
our youth hereafter shall be denied its opportunity to 


devote its idealism and its energies to the constructive 
& 
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ple, especially those who in hidden hero- | 
ism impoverished themselves to enrich | 
| the cause, the general unity of effort to- 
|ward the common goal and the excep- 
tional ability applied to the different 
problems that arose, we marvel at the 
achievements. Following the _ leader- 
ship of our great war President, Wood- 
row Wilson, we find an example of de- 
votion that should become the standard 
of our attitude toward our beloved coun- 
try at all times. This attitude may well 
| be invoked in every great crisis, whether 
international or economic, and it seems 
to me that it should have special appli- 
cation at this present moment in sup- 
port of President Hoover in his effort 
to overcome the economie depression 
throughout our country. 
We fought to destroy 
the world, but muc? unrest and distrust 
still prevails. In the period since the 
world conflict, many wars have been 
fought. We do not want war; we hope| 
it may never come again, but the world | 
has not yet reached that point where, 
it can be said that the danger has) 
passed. It is not a question of whether | 
or not we belieye in war; it is a ques-| 
‘tion of whether we might not be drawn 
into it again as we were in the World | 
War. | 
Therefore we cannot neglect the ques- | 
tion of national defense which the Act 
of Congress of 1920 so wisely provided | 
The World War found us wholly 
Sa teams with no reserve officers, no| 
artillery or ammunition, no tanks, and | 
no airplanes, and it was a year before! 
we could enter the battle. We should! 
not be caught in a similar situation 
again. Our Regular Army, which for ms | 
the nucleus of our military establish- | 


militarism in! 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Nov. 11 


10 a. m.—The President left for Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, to lay a 
wreath on the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, 


The regular Tuesday Cabinet meet- 
ing, scheduled to be held from 10:30 
a. m. to 12 m., was not held because 
of the President’s engagements. 

11 a. m.—The President delivered an 
Armistice Day address before the an- 
nual conference and Good-Will Con- 
gress of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship through the 
Churches at the Washington Audito- 
vinta. 

:30 p. m—Col. Arthur Woods, 
eae of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, called to 
discuss phases of the unemployment 
situation. 

4:05 p. m.—The President, from the 
White House Executive Offices, pressed 
an electric button opening dedicatory 
exercises in connection with a memo- 
ag * Abraham Lincoln, at Spokane, 

ash 


P resident Urges Entrance 
Of Nation in World Court | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
country 
of such action. (The full text of Secre- 
tary Stimson’s address appears on page 
3 of this issue.) 

Peacetime preparedness, under. provi- 


ourselves aught of the spoils of war, |ment, is now_ below tke limit established sions of legislation passed by Congress 


gave those nations a firmer belief in| 
the sincerity of our motives. 

In the comniunity of effort men from 
all walks of life learned to know and 
to appreciate each other. Through their 
patriotism, their discipline and asso- 
ciation they became virile, confident and 
broadminded. Rich in the conscious- 
ness of honorable public service, the 
men who served in our Army and Navy 
brought into the life of our country a 
deeper love for our institutions and a 
more intelligent devotion to the duties 
of citizenship. 

Our success was not due to our armies 
alone, but we have especial reason to 
d of the high type of citizenship | 
country by. those 


who gave us their support, As we look 


by this act. When war comes, it is to be 
supplemented by the National Guard and 
the Reserves. Neither of these contin- | 


in 1920, was advised by the Secretary 
of War, Patrick J. Hurley, and the for- 
mer commander of American forces in 


has been indifferent to the needs | 


gents can be neglected in making pro-| the World War, Gen. John J. Pershing. 
visions for national defense. No one| “We fought to destroy militarism in 
can be certain that war will not come | the world,” General Pershiny remarked, 


' dustries at the entrance of the United 
States into the World War, the Secre- 
tary of War said, were difficult to solve 
and no future emergencies should find 
| the country so “completely unprepared.” 
| Provision has been made, he added, for 
organizing industry as well as military 
forces, 

“Never again shall one citizen be re- 
quired to give his life in defense of his 
| country while another is permitted to 
|make unusual profit at his country’s ex- 
pense,” Secretary Hurley asserted. 

Nothing in the national defense plans, 
| however, is inconsistent with the “essen- 
| tial peace-mindedness” of the people, he 
Earle out. (The full text of Secretary 

Hurley’s address appears on page 3 of 
| this issue.) 
| While making preparations not to be 
| caught in a similar situation again, the 
;country can see “much of hopefulness,” 
General Pershing said in his address. 

“The realization of the wrack and 
}ruin that the World War brought upon 
| civilization has aroused men to seek the 

means of preventing another such calam- 
ity,” he stated. 

Questions of national defense should 
| not be neglected, he warned, since the ar- 
| rival of the World War “found us wholly 

;junprepared.” It was a year, he said, 
| before the country could enter the bat- 
| tle. The question to be answered is not 
whether or not the country believes in 
| war, the General added, but whether it 
might be ee as in the World War. 

(The full text of General Pershing’s 
address appears on page 3 of this issue.) 

Paying tribute to the World War dead, 
the President also laid a wreath on the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the 
National Cemetery at Arlington, Va. 
Accompanied by Mrs. Hoover, the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Chief of Staff of the Army, the 
President visited the Amphitheater 


| previous to delivering his address. 


President Hoover spoke before the 
memorial meeting held under the aus- 


again. | 
Yet as we look out upon the world sit- 


“but much unrest and distrust still re- pices of the World Alliance for Inter- 
mains. We do not want war; we hope national Friendship Through the 


uation, there is much of hopefulness.| it may never come again, but th> world | 


Churches and his address was broadcast 


The realization of the wrack and ruin!has not yet reached the point where it|by affiliated stations of the National 


that the World War brought upon ee 
zation has aroused men to seek the 
means of preventing another such 


Maintenance of the nucleus of. the| 
Regular Army, the National Guard, and| 
calamity. In this effort it is for Amer- the Officers’ Reserve Corps, as well as 
ica to do her part to bring understand- of “a high state of morale and effi- 
|ing to the nations and while keeping ciency,” Secretary Hurley declared, must 
adequate the provisions for national se-;be “a matter of serious concern to 
curity continue unabated her labors to- | us all.” 
ward permanent peace, 


van be said that the danger has passed.” | Broadcasting Company and the Colum- 


bia Broadcasting System. Secretary 
|Hurley, Secretary Stimson, and General 
Pershing, delivered addresses, which 
were broadcast from Washington through 
affiliated stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company, on the program of the 
Military Order of the World War, meet- 


Problems which involved national in-!ing in New York City. 








Country Now Prepared to Utilize - ; 
Industrial Forees in Time of War 


a 
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Secretary of War Says Never Again Will One 
Man Be Called On to Die While Another 
Makes Unusual Profits 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, in an Armistice Day address ‘over 
the radio Nov. 11, declared that each 
farm and factory, each mill and mine 
will be required, under plans of the De-| 
partment of War for the organization 
of an emergency industrial body, to as- 
sist the President in controlling all of 
the Nation’s resources in time of war to 
perform its duty to the country in sup- 
port of the soldier who faces the enemy 
at the front. 

“Never again,” said the Secretary, 
“shall one citizen be required to give his 
life in defense of his country while an-| 
other is permitted to make unusual profit | 
at his country’s expense.’ 

The address, broadcast by affiliating | 
stations of the National Broadcasting | 
Company, in full text, follows: 

Permit me to turn to that little under- | 
stood and usually unpopular but never- | 
theless all important subject—the eco- | 
nomics of war. 

Twelve years ago today, after sending | 
out instructions to cease firing along the | 
battle front, General Pershing turned his | 


mind to the promulgation of another or- | 


der in which he said: 
“The American people have been gen- | 
erous and self-sacrificing beyond ex- 


| pression in the devotion of their means | 


and resources to the support of our 


|}armies. The Army owes it as a sacred 
| duty to them to curtail in every possi- | 


ble way the expenditures necessary in| 
preparation for war, but which in view 


| of the new conditions may be materially 
| reduced.” 


Prompt Action Taken 
To Effect Economies 


Then followed positive instructions for 
economies along all lines. Thus Gen. 
Pershing took prompt action imme- 
diately upon the cessation of hostilities 
to assist American industry in applying 
itself once more to the normal. pursuit 
of peace. 

For 19 months prior to the Armistice 


the Nation had been loyally striving to} 


place itself completely on a war foot-| 
ing and by November of 1918 the full 
weight of American influence was just 
beginning to be felt. Our slowness in| 
bringing the Nation’s full power to bear 
is easily understood when we _ review 
America’s experience in the war, 

In the Spring of 1917 our citizens, for 
just causes that need not be recounted 
here, insisted upon an appeal to arms. 
For such an emergency our Nation was 
almost totally unprepared. There ex- 
isted no comprehensive program upon 
which to base the national effort. 

We were suddenly faced with the task 
of gaising, training and equipping a great 
army and sending it to a battlefield al- 
most 4,000 miles away. 

Particularly difficult of solution were 
those problems that involved the Na- 
tion’s industry. No longer may a peo- 


to be extemporized in the confusion of 
conflict. 

Supplies and munitions had to be pro- 
cured with utter disregard for cost a 
effort involved. Under these conditions 
extravagance, profiteering, and irritating _ 
delays were unavoidable, 


When the Armistice gave us oa Cand 
ing space in which -to reflect upon th 
things, we determined that no. future. | 
emergency would find us so compen 
unprepared to meet it. é 


| Plans Developed 
By War Department 


Under mandate of Congress, the Wat ; 
| Department has developed plans for use 
in case we again should be thrust into 
a major conflict. On the human site 
these plans make provision for selec 

;men for military service. To our i 
|Regular Army, to the National Guard, 
| and to the Officers’ Reserve Corps are al- 
| lotted appropriate tasks in making ready, 
{the armies that we would mobilize in a 
| major war. 

Consequently, the maintenance of a 
|high state of morale and efficiency in 
| these three peace-time components 
‘our Army must be a matter of serious 
concern to us all. 

On the industrial side we have devels 
oped, in cooperation with American ins 
dustry and labor, detailed plans to fa- 
cilitate prompt production of the muni- 
tions necessary in war. Provision i# 
made for the organization in an emer- 
gency of an industrial body to assist 
the President in exercising control over 
all the Nation’s resources in time of war, 

Thus each farm and factory, each mill 
}and mine will be required to perform its 
| duty to the country in support of the sol- 
|dier who faces the enemy at the front, 
| Never again shall one citizen be required 
to give his life in defense of his country 
while another is permitted to make un- 
ushal profit at his country’s expense. { 

A few months past the President aps 
proved a Congressional resolution creat~ 
ing a commission to study methods for 
minimizing the profits of war, and for 
equalizing its burdens. It is indeed for- 
tunate that the broad questions involved 
are to be studied in this comprehensiV@ 
way. 
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Country Declared 
Essentially Peace-minded 


Nothing contained in the present na=- 
tional defense plans is inconsistent with 
the essential peace-mindedness of the. 
people of the United States. On this. 
Armistice Day the United States. hi 
nothing but the kindliest feelings for 
every other nation on the globe. 

Thoughtful citizens cannot fail to give 
their hearty approval to the continuous 
and fruitful efforts of our President in 





ple provide weapons for its soldiers by| Strengthening friendly international ree 
the simple process of beating plough- | lationships. 


shares into swords. 


Our factories were 


We hope that Nov. 11, 1918, will ever 


not prepared to turn from the pursuits |be celebrated as the last day on which 
of peace to the manufacture of intricate | American forces were engaged in : 


weapons and machinery of war. 
Difficulties arose in attempting to 
make the best use of labor, raw ma- 
terials, money, power, and transporta- 
tion. Methods used to divert productive 
activity from peace to war purposes had 
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—but certainly we would be lacking in. 
proper devotion to the heroic Americans 
who have fallen on many fields should 
we fail to protect, and to pass on te 
posterity, the national blessings bes 
queathed to us through their sacrifice.. - 
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AC vai. All its Own’ 


Tall buildings tower above palm-shaded 
plazas that have resounded to the tread of 
adventurers under six flags. Missions, 
venerable with age, keep kindly vigil over 
a civilization they advanced into the wild- 
erness two centuries ago. 

Here an energetic people have builded 
a modern city...and the happy blending of 
the Old and the New gives San Antonio 
a charm all its own. Metropolis of South 
and West Texas and gateway to Mexico... 
headquarters of the Southwest’s great oil 
development....site of the nation’s largest 
military establishment, the San Antonio 
of today offers boundless opportunity 
both for pleasure and profit. 

The hospitality that has been proverbi- 
al for 200 invites you to fullest 
enjoyment of recreation in a balmy, winter 
climate. And the tremendous develop- 
ment under way throughout this section 
will amaze you. Come see for yourself, 


Dept. 7, Municipal Information Bureau, Aztec Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 
Please send me free, illustrated booklet abcut San Antonio, 


Address 
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| Step Taken to Solve One of 
~ Perplexing Problems of. 


Lumber and Building In-| 


| 
dustries 


step to solve oné of the most per- 
ice” problems of the lumber and 
Building industries has been taken 
¢hrough the recent establishment of the 
gubcommittee on timber stress of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization 
of the Department of Commerce, accord- 
ing to a statement Nov. 6 by the chair- 
man of the new subcommittee, Mr. F. O. 
Dufour, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Outlining the purposes of the subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Dufour said that existing 
uncertainties pertaining to timber 
stresses may be eliminated by voluntary 
cooperation between the lumber indus- 
try and the consumer groups represented 
by the subcommittee. 

Mr. Dufour made available the fol-| 
lowing information in behalf of the com- 
mittee: 

Through voluntary cooperation be- 
tween the lumber industry on the one 
hand, and the consumer groups repre- 
sented on the committee by some of the 
Nation’s foremost engineering talents on 
the other, it is hoped that many of the 
existing uncertainties pertaining to tim- 
ber stresses may be eliminated. 

Problem Continues Old 

For centuries, engineers and builders 
have struggled with the problem of the 
efficient use of wood. Unlike most other 
building materials, wood is not of a 
homogeneous nature. There are in this 
country alone more than 100 different 
species, most of which are used in build- 
ing and construction. Each has its own 
peculiar characteristics and properties 
with which the consumer must be fa- 
miliar in order to obtain the most ef- 
fective and economical use of the ma- 
terial. Fortunately, the problem is some- 
what simplified by the fact that only a 
few of the most important species are 
€ommonly used for structural purpages 
where stress values play an essential 


rt. 

Realizing the great need for definite 
data on the strength properties of the 
various species of wood, the United 
States Government through its Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
lias conducted hundreds of thousands of 
tests. Consequently, there is available 
on the subject of timber stresses a mass 
of information which now needs to be 
adapted to current grades of lumber 
produced. 

Some years ago the Forest Products 
Laboratory recommended definite work- 
ing stresses applicable to the various 
basie grades of timber of the different 
species. These recommended _ stresses, 
however, do not apply in most instances 
to present-day grading practices, for the 
lumber manufacturers during recent 
years have made certain changes of 
grades in order to make their product 
more adaptable to the specific needs of 
consumers. Confusion as to working 
stresses of commercial grades has de- 
veloped. 

Board Valuable Aid 

It is obvious that the Forest Products 
Laboratory, which primarily is a re- 
search organization, with its multitudi- 
nous responsibilities cannot be expected 
to bear the burden of interpreting and 
applying to commercial grading practices 
the stress date which it develops. The 
new timber stress committee, therefore, 
will be a valuable aid to-the laboratory 
in making practical use of its findings. 

Establishment of such a board as the 
timber stress committee, while a new 
depatfture in the lumber field, is not an 
experiment in other industries. The 
steel industry, for one, has had for%a 
number of years the advantages of a 
similar organization, passing on the 
stress values of structural steel. 

The new subcommittee,* according to 
officials of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, is a logical follow-up 
to the successful consummation of the 
standardization program of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce definitely fixing lum- 
ber sizes and grades in accordance with 
American lumber standards. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of another item on the 
program of the Wood Utilization Com- 
mittee which would have a more impor- 
tant bearing on the proper utilization of 
the country’s timber resources. 


Output of Felt Hats 
For Women Reduced 


Price of Wool Models Also 
Lower, Census Review Shows 


Production and the price of wool-felt 
hats for women and children declined 
last year, compared with 1927, accord- 
ing to information furnished Nov. 11 
by the Bureau of the Census. More felt 
hats of this material for men were made 
last year, though the price was cheaper 
than two years before, it was stated. 

This decline in the production of these 
hats for women can be partially ex- 
plained by the invasion of foreign-made 
hats within the last five years, which 
has steadily grown, it was explained. 
The following information was furnished 
by the Bureau: 

The aggregate value of the produc- 
tion of wool-felt hats last year was sub- 
Stantially higher than in 1927, despite 
a drop in the production and price of 
such headwear for women and children 
in this country. The number of finished 
hats of this material increased, but the 
value of the production declined. The 
increase in number was due entirely to 
ihe increase in the production of hats 
made from this material for men, which 
more than offset the decrease for women 
and children. 

Within recent years, there has been 
a@ trend in women’s styles to have a hat 
for every gown, and in order to do this 
the woman with a limited income buys 
@ less expensive hat, so that she has 
several hats rather than one that is 
quite expensive, and which would be ex- 

ected to last for a couple of seasons. 
The American market has been crowded 

' within the last five years with foreign 

“wool-felt hats, which are not so high in 

@uality. as the native product, but due 
to cheapness have been received with 
Much popularity. It is partially due to 
this, at least, that the production of 

‘these hats for women and children in 

this country has dropped off. 

' In 1927, there were 187,583 dozen wool- 
felt hats for women and children pro- 
: in this country with a total value 
‘of $2,434,612, an average of almost $13 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 7.] 
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Planning and Control of 


| PUBLIC WORKS 


Report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of 
The President’s Conference on Unemployment 


By Leo Wolman 


of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. (who made the survey on which 


the report was based). 
ebsidsduasone ARTICLE V Pe eciic aaiene 


Federal Construction 


EXPENDITURES of the Federal Government on public works were less 
; in the fiscal year 1929 than in that ending June 30, 1919. During the 
same period the amounts spent by oe and local governments increased 
steadily. Two factors account for this*condition. Even as late as 1919, 
local governments were still feeling the effects of war restrictions on 
public construction and their expenditures did not begin to rise until a 
year or two later. The Federal Government, on the other hand, continued 
for several years after the close of the war on a high level of expenditure 
for its military and naval equipment. 

In the last years of the past decade the Federal Government has been 
spending annually on new construction and on repairs and maintenance, 
roughly two and one-half times as much as New Yofk City, and probably 
about one-tenth of the total amount spent on all public works of the coun- 
try. The statistics of the expenditures on repairs and maintenance appear 
to be more adequately reported for the Federal Government than are the 
total expenditures on permanent improvements by other agencies of gov- 
ernment. If allowance is made for this factor, Federal expenditures would 
be proportionately less than the present data indicate. 

Federal Government funds for construction are dispensed throughout 
the entire Nation and its dependencies. Such major items as the inland 
waterway system, the great irrigation? 2 heh : 
projects in the West, the maintenance of | construction. The heaviest outlays for 
channels at ocean ports, the Federal aid| this purpose were made by the Navy De- 
grants for State highway construction, | partment, the Corps of Engineers of the 
and the 10-year building program for) _ ; ; 
post offices and Federal buildings to Expenditures on repairs and maintenance 


aos 5 sas in by leading Departments of the Federal 
sf ‘ s in) 3 
house Federal Government activities 1 Government, 1919-1929. 


S i s on new construction and Department of the Interior 
Pg ge maintenance by the Fed-| Bureau of Reclamation .. 
eral Government, 1919-1929: Navy Department 

(In thousands.) War Department 

Fiscal years ended June 30. New con- Staeres Seeeneers 
struction, A; repairs and maintenance, B; United States Shippine’ ons ‘ 
me B Cc District of Columbia Engineer- 

$71,597 $788,129 ing Department 
72,146 421,846 Public _ buildings 
73,892 420,596 es 
48,864 325,409 
43,431 


247,545 
70,401 310,442 
70,838 309,120 *This total is not the sum of the items 
67,925 274,462 listed as it includes other smaller expen- 
76,568 289,698 | ditures. 
81,337 


Saae7  3s2'436 War Department, and by the United 
: States Shipping Board; but substantial 
cities throughout the country are well amounts were also spent by the Engi- | 
known, Activities of the Lighthouse neering Department of the District of! 
Service and the patrol and life saving| Columbia, the Bureau of Reclamation 
service of the Coast Guard extend and by the Division of Public Buildings 
throughout the whole length of our coast- and Public Parks. 7 
line. Extensive road systems are being} The Navy Department estimates that, 
developed in the national parks and na- under present conditions, repairs to ships 
tional forests. The War Department is| require $10,000,000 annually. Mainte- 
engaged in equipping its Army posts nance and repair expenditures of the 
with proper quarters for officers and United States Engineer Corps arise out 
men. The Veterans’ Bureau has recently of work on canals, locks, and dams; on 
been authorized to add more than $15,-|/ river and harbor improvement; and on 
000,000 worth of hospitals to its already various flood control operations. The 
extensive facilities in various sections of , expenditures for this purpose by the 
the country. Federal penitentiaries, fish Shipping Board do not include ship re-| 
cultural stations, customs houses, immi-| Pairs and reconditioning, since this work 
gration stations, Indian schools, the 900 1S done “in private shipyards, except 
and more land stations of the Navy, the | for an occasional reconditioning job and 
the periodical drydocking of the ‘Levia- 
Expenditures on new construction by the than,’ which is done in a Navy Yard.” 
Federal Government in 1929 and in period : 
1919-19297 


.. $24,001,052 
312,098,446 
. 223,017,719 
12,205,362 
96,062,046 
A 
$716,532 
349,700 
846,704 
276,545 
204,114 
240,041 
238,282 
206,537 
213,130 
222,331 


266,149 - 


ae 25,571,654 
and public 
as 18,333,962 


Total for all Departments*.. .$773,235,618 


Sound Pictures Installed 


In Veterans’ Hospitals 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
wood, Ky.; Excelsior Springs, Mo.; Le- 
gion, Tex., and Fort Lyon, Colo. 
Installaticn will be made in all other 
hospitals where there is an auditorium 
sufficiently large to accommodate the 
equipment, as rapidly as preparation can 
be made for it. In those stations where 
installations have already been made or 
are under way, not only has the sound 
equipment been furnished, but the acous- 
tics of the auditorium have been ad- 
justed by expert engineers to meet the 
requirements of the sound picture appa- 
ratus, thus rendering the best possible 
reproduction. 


1929 1919-29 

Buildings and 

ground improve- : 

i $45,537,094 

.. 101,212,185 

Drainage, irriga- 

tion, power, 

water, dams, etc 

Floating equip- 
ment . 
Waterways 

waterfront 

provements 

Miscellaneous 


$656,603,167° 
881,971,767 


29 726,305 285,266,381 


50,221,130 1,119,431,730 
and 
im- 

31,294,407 

8,158,301 


295,025,527 
$1,766,155 
Total 
new 
tion 


for all 
construc- 
$266,149,422 $3,280,064,727 
Alaskan Railway and the Panama Canal 
suggest the variety in type ard loca- 
tion of Federal structures. The govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia car- 
ries on all types of construction common 
to municipalities, including schools, 
streets, fire and police stations and park 


improvements. 

During the 11 fiscal years, from *919 
to 1929, there has been a decided shift 
in the nature of Federal expenditures 
for public works. Of a total expendi- 
ture in 1919 of $788,000,000, nearly 
$459,000,000 was used by the Navy De- 
partment and more than $200,000,000 by 
the Quartermaster Corps of the Army; 
in that year the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture spent only $3,750,000 on roads. 
By 1929 road building had become the’! 
leading item of Federal expenditure. 

Four Departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Bureau of Public: Roads, 
the Navy Department, the Corps of En- 
gineers, which does the civilian work of 
the War Department, and the Quarter- 
master Corps of the War Department, 
spent in 1929, $220,000,000, out of a total 
Federal expenditure of about $266,- 
000,000. 

Road building in the construction 
budget of the Federal Government has 
come to occupy a place of growing im- 
portance, as it has in the public works 


| 


Expenditures on new construction 
leading Departments of the 
ernment, 1929: 

Bureau of Public Roads 

Navy Department 

Corps of Engineers, War Depart- 
ment . ‘ se 

Quartermaster Corps, War De- 
partment 


i by 
Federal Govy- 


$91,504,912 
59,094,884 


56,754,535 
12,787,518 


Total for all Departments* $266,149,422 
_ "This figure is not the sum of the items 
listed above, it qxpenditure 
Ly all Departments. 


program of the country as a_ whole. 
F:om a relatively low level in 1919, out- 
lays for highway constructiobn have risen 
to an average of more than $90.000.000 
a year in the period since 1924, It is 


as include 


Expenditures on roads 
Government, 1919-1929"; 
1919 ; 

1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


by the Federal 
$3,752,750 
23,538,932 
60,942,866 
93,075,012 
79,447,720 
100,786,460 
- 102,052,823 
89,194,519 
90,002,525 
89,368,770 
91,504,912 


*These represent only expenditures con- 
trolled by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Public and 
do not ifclude road 
building by the War 
Department. 


Roads, 
spent for 
Engineers, 


amounts 
Corps of 


noteworthy that expenditures 
rapidly during 1921 and 1922, 
depression, and fell in 1923, 
considerable busincss activity. 
| Expenditures on maintenance and re- 
| pairs have amounted during the whole 
| period, 1919-1929, to something less than 


increased 
years of 
a year of 


20 per cent of the amount spent for new | 


Daily Program 
Is Outlined for 
Education Week 


‘Press, Pulpit and Radio Co- 
operating in Observance, 
Federal Office of Educa- 


tion Explains 


“Education Week” now being cele- 
brated throughout the Nation focuses 
public attention upon the paramount 
|place the schools occupy in moulding 
|character and in preparing the youth of 
'the land to take their places as useful 
citizens of the republic, it was stated 
orally on behalf of the Federal Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
Nov. 11. 

In the observance, which is sponsored 
by the American Legion, the National 
Education Association, and the Federal 
Office of Education, press, pulpit, and, 
radio are cooperating in making the, 
people acquainted with the activities, | 
ideals, and achievements of the public | 
schools. | 

Further information by the Office of 
Education follows: 

In the public kindergartensy elemen- | 
tary schools, and city high schools of | 
the Nation there are enrolled 21,268,417 | 
children, and an additional 2,289,455 en- 
rolled in private schools; of this char- | 
acter. Annually over $2,100,000,000 are | 
being expended at the rate of $86.77 per | 
pupil for public elementary and second- | 
ary education. Over $228,200,000 are| 
being expended by privately supported 
institutions of this kind. | 

Trends in American education have | 
been unmistakable as the theory of de-| 
mocracy has reached down to the masses. 
Education, accepted as a corollary of de- | 
mocracy, has been graduflly adjusted to | 
meet the widening demands of the hae | 
nomic and social changes in progress. | 
To put before the people the profound | 
place education now occupies in its si- 
lent way to mould useful citizens and to 
uplift the masses, a week is annually 
set aside for a general diffusion of in- 
formation about the schools and their | 
achievements and ideals. | 

The American Legion, with its 10,000 | 
posts, has been conspicuous during the 
past 11 years as sponsor of Education 
Week. The particular day for the gen- | 
eral observance of Education Week falls | 
on the anniversary of the signing of the 
Armistice. It is a fitting occasion to 
emphasize patriotism and world rela-| 
tionships, and to insist on a higher type | 
of citizenship and public service. 

The National Education Association 
has suggested “things to do American | 
Education Week.” The program now be- | 


ing followed rather generally is as fol-! 
lows: Monday, Nov. 10—Schools and the | 
Enrichment of Human Life; Tuesday, | 
Nov. 11—How Schools Promote Patriot- | 
ism and World Understanding; Wednes- 
day, Nov. 12—The Schools of Yesterday; 
Thursday, Nov. 13—The Schools of To- | 
day; Friday, Nov. 14—What the Schools | 
Have Helped the Individual to Achieve; 
Saturday, Nov. 15—What the Schools | 
Have Helped America to Achieve; and} 
Sunday, Nov. 16—The School of Tomor- | 
row and the Future of America. | 


Proposal Approved to Use | 


Honey for Sugar in Wine | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Wineries, Limited, have already pur- 
chased $70,000 worth.of honey at the 
vrice of 7 cents a pound. Middlesex | 
County honey producers foresee imme- | 
diate benefits as result of the action of | 
the Liquor Board. 

In 1929, according to the Dominion | 
Bureau of Statistics, 16,450,104 pounds 
of sugar, valued at $658,841 were used | 
by Canadian wineries. The industries | 
centered in Ontario where 41 of the 47 
reporting plants are located. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Bureau of Standards Issues 


Eleven Series 


Reports Cover Electricity, 
Power, Chemistry and 


Topic IV: Communications: 


sh 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
own the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of | 


of Publications 


Weights, Measures, Heat, 
Many Other Subjects 


Publications and Records 


their places in the udministrative organizations. The present series deals with | 


Communications, 


By Henry D. Hubbard 


Assistant to the Directo 


HE results of Bureau work are 

broadeast in 11 series of publica- 

tions, each covering a definite field 
and purpose. They report results of 
research, testing and standardization 
relating to electricity, radio, weights 
and measures, heat and power, optics, 
chemistry, mechanics and sound, or- 
ganic and fibrous materials, metallurgy, 
clay and silicate products, simplified 
practice, trade standards, building and 
housing, and specifications, including 
the certification plan for the buying 
public, 

A special series of more than a hun- 
dred publications announces approved 
schedules from which needless varieties 
and sizes have been voluntarily elimi- 
nated by the respective industries con- 
cerned under the auspices of the Sim- 
plified Practice Division, 

In the series of commercial stand- 
ards are given specifications for 
grades, qualities, dimensions, and other 
characteristics of materials nad appli- 
ances. These are agreed upon by the 
industry as standard minimum require- 
ments under procedure like that for 
simplified practice. Forty thousand 
copies of a recent standard, “Staple 
Vitreous China Plumbing Fixtures,” 
are being distributed by the industry. 

~ ~ * 


ie A SERIES of eight marine standards 

cover specifications formulated 
under a special procedure by a ¢com- 
mittee of the marine industry known 
as the American Marine Standards 
Committee. The subjects are of great 
variety, ranging from the stability and 
loading of ships to bolts and catches 
for ship doors, 

In the field of specifications the Na- 
tional Directory of Commodity Specifi- 
cations, and the series of encyclopedias 
In the next of this series of articles 


Records,” to appear in the issue of Nov. 13, Mr. Hubbard 

discussion of the publications of the Bureau o 

Bureau circulars and the descriptive catalogue of the Buredu’s publications, 
Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 
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r, Bureau of Standards | 


giving the text of all nationally recog- | 
nized specifications represent Presi- | 
dent Hoover’s response, when Secre- 
tary of Commerce, to the request of 
the public purchasing agents, State 
and municipal, for aid in the efficient 
conduct of public purchasing. This 
National Directory lists some 27,000 
commodity specifications, and the en- 
cyclopedias give the text of the most 
commonly recognized _ specifications, 
and the variations for those not given 
in full, 

The fifth special series in the elimi- 
nation of waste group comprises the 
publications on building and housing, 
such as the zoning of cities, and mini- 
mum requirements for small dwelling 
construction, A special committee of 
@&perts serves the Department of Com- 
merce by passing upon the detailed re- 
quirements. The Bureau’s experimental 
research on the physics of plumbing 
gave a new scientific basis for this 
phase of the plumbing requirements. 

” * ~ 

THE publication, “How to Own Your 

Own Home,” at this writing shows 
a sale of 336,597 copies. For many 
scientific and technical papers a sale of 
1 per cent of this would be gratifying, 
since in any specialty the number of 
experts is limited. 

The Bureau’s Miscellaneous Publica- 
tions, of which 116 have been issued, 
comprise oversize charts and pam- 
phiets not assignable to other series. 
One of these publications now in press 


jof how the message announcing peace 


| engaged in active fighting up to the last 


jat 


| dropped into a shell hole where Colonel | 
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APPROXIMATELY 700 varieties of chrysanthemums are exhibited by 

the United States Department of Agriculture at its twenty-ninth 
annual chrysanthemum show, being held at Washington this week. 
The above photograph shows the largest and smallest flowers included 


in the co 


Notice of Armistice Barely Reached 
Third Battalion Before Firing Ceased | 


Army Statement Reveals That Runner Delivered Order to' 
Front Line Only Moment Ahead of Time 


The Third Battalion, 315th Infantry, 
79th Division, almost missed the Armi- 
stice 12 years ago, according to Lt. Col. 
F. A. van Dyke of the 316th Infantry. 

In his statement, made public Nov. 11 
by the headquarters of the Third Corps 
Area of the United States Army at Balti- 
more, Lieutenant Colonel van Dyke tells 
arrived only a minute or two ahead of | 
time for the Third Battalion, which was 


hour of war. 


The statement follows in full text: 

The Third Battalion, 315th Infantry, | 
79th Division, which trained for the war | 
Camp Meade, Md., almost missed the | 
Armistice 12 years ago today (Nov. 11).| 
This battalion was in the front line. 
It was temporarily in command of Major | 
Hoxie Harrison Smith, now colonel com- | 
manding the 316th Infantry. Colonel van | 
Dyke says that no word of the Armistice | 
had reached the battalion until a runner 


Smith was lying and handed a message | 
to Colonel Smith containing the first 
news of the Armistice just a minute or | 
two before 11 o’clock in that eleventh | 
month of 1918. The message which is | 
of great interest now in that it shows 
what the actual orders for the Armistice | 
were as follows: 


“Headquarters 315th Infantry, A. E. 
F., Nov. 11, 1918: | 
“From Itasca, Nov. 11, 9H00 through 
brigade commander at 9H12. 
“Hostilities on the front until 11H. | 





Until that hour, operations previously | 
ordered will be pressed with vigor. At} 
11H our line will halt in place, and no} 


| advanced elements or patrols. | 
| ance of the command will be disposed in 


AvuTHoRizeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN. Brine 
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Survey engaged 





Underwood & Underwood. 


llection. 


“From Itasca 1. To Italy 1, India, 1, | 
Ireland, 1, Inciting, 1: 





“Instructions issued this morning rela-| 
tive to cessation of hostilities are ampli- 
fied as follows: 

“As soon as all the firing has ceased | 
and it becomes evident that the enemy} 
has received notice of the cessation of | 
hostilities and is complying therewith, the | 
following measures are to be taken: 

“(a) Outposts will be established on | 
our front line as outlined by our most 
The bal- 


depth as for defense, and the strictest| 
vigilance and discipline will be main-| 
tained. 


Later Instructions 


Amplified Order | 


“(b) Our wounded and. dead, includ- | 
ing any which may be between our front 
line and that of the enemy will be re- 
covered, and the enemy will be permitted 
to do likewise. Property and equipment 
between the opposing lines will not be 
removed by either our troops or the 
enemy. 

“(ce) None of the enemy will be per- 


mitted to move in our direction except | 


to recover dead or wounded, and no fra- 
ternization of any kind whatsoever will 





be permitted. This includes conversation 
from line to line between individuals of 
our forces and those of the enemy. Dras- 
tic measures will, if necessary, be re- 
sorted to to enforce this. 

“(d) Units disorganized by preceding 


| After 11H will cease today, French time. | operations will be organized as quickly 


as possible, shortage in arms or equip- 
ment made good, and every preparation 
made for resuming the offensive or fol- 


\to be strictly carried out. 


|in the submarine zone and recently re- 
{turned to the Navy from the Coast| 
| Guard have been listed for disposal by | 


| status. 


| to the Coast Guard and were returned to 


man will move one step backward or/|lowing up the retreating enemy upon 
forward. All men will cease firing and {receipt of orders. 

dig in. In case the enemy does not like- | 
wise suspend firing, firing will be re-| most advanced elements or patrols will 
sumed but no further advance permitted. | be reported, with the least practicable 
No fraternization will be allowed. Bri- | delay, accurately by coordinates, to these 
gade and other commanders concerned | headquarters by the speediest means of 
are charged with the important duties of| communication, to be followed by a 
transmitting these orders to the troops! sketch also prepared and transmitted 
and securing their strict enforcement. | without delay to these headquarters, 
Rockets or other signals may be used to| showing the position of our front’ line 


|notify the front line of the arrival of | and approximately that of the enemy. 


11H. Bs , “(f) It must be emphatically im- 
“To carry out the foregoing you will| pressed upon all ranks that the situation 

at once notify all bns. and, through | which will exist subsequent to 11H, Nov. 

them, company commanders and troops | 11, 1918,-is a cessation of hostilities and 

that the provisions of the foregoing are | not peace.—ITASCA 1.” 

If fog per- 

mits, arrange a rocket communication to | 


indicate hour.” Mr. Legge to Retire 
The order was later amplified by an- | 

other order from Itasca, the code title Before Term Ends 

for division headquarters, which was re- 

ceived on the front lines two hours later. 


It read: |Chairman of Farm Board Out- 


z “ lines His Intentions 
Six Destroyers Listed | cunsasdon 

* | Alexander Legge, 
By Navy for Disposal Federal Farm Board, ommnening aoe 
. ; , . | inquiries as to whether he has resigne 
Six destroyers with World War service | ¢,\1 the office, authorized the oral state- 
but that he is going to resign some time 
before his six-year term of office ex- 
pires. His six-year term would run to 
June, 1936. 


sale or scrapping. The ships are the 
“Paulding,” “McCall,” “Terry,” “Beale,” 
“Roe” and “Patterson.” 

The six ships are now at the Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, in a decommissioned 
Following their World War serv- 
ice, they were transferreg in June, 1924, 


1929 by the enactment of the Agricul- 


at the hands of the President for one 
year. Last June, it was explained on 


“(e) Our front line as outlined by our | 


Chairman of the/| 


ment Nov. 11 that he has not resigned | 


Mr. Legge, upon the creation of the | 
Federal Farm Board in the Summer of | 


tural Marketing Act, accepted the office | 





Navy custody Oct. 28, 1930. 

The “Spaulding,” “Terry” and “Roe” 
were first commissioned in the Navy in 
1940, the “Patterson” and “McCall” in 
1911, and the “Beale” in 1912. 

The six ships listed for disposal are 
of 887 tons: displacement and mount 
three-inch guns. | 


his behalf at the Farm Board, he was 
reappointed for a term of six years and 
it was added that he has served longer 
now than he contemplated when he first 
took the office. 


| (Issued by Department of the Navy.) 


Government Not to Push 
Sale of Ships at Present 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| process of negotiation looking toward 


their sale. The projected sale of the 
America France Line and the American: 
Diamond Line is being inquired into by 
the President’s Shipping Committee, now 
holding sessions in New York, while the 





describes an experimental development 
of charts, methods, and devices for 
changing photographic light sources to 
sunlight quality—a basic problem in 
international photographic standard- 
ization—with a set of computing 
graphs, 

on “Communications: Publications and 
, in concluding his 
Standards, will describe the 


American Gulf Orient Line also is under 
negotiation, it was explained at the 
Board, 

The lines now being operated for the 
Board under managing operators’ agree- 
ments, and which are yet to be sold, are: 

America France Line, American Dia- 
mond Lines, American Pioneer Line, 
American Gulf Orient Line, American 
Republics Line, Dixie Mediterranean 
‘Line, Dixie U. K, Line, Oriole Lines, 
| Southern me Line and Yankee Line. 


from 
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PERFECT SCORE... 
absolute tone satisfaction, 


In Government’s Chrysanthemum Display (Field Activities 


Reorganized in 


Department of Agriculture 
Announces Regional Plan 
For Work in Control of 
Injurious Rodents 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, has approved a regional organ- 
ization of field workers of the Biological 
in cooperative cam- 
paigns for control of injurious rodents 
and predatory animals, the Department 
of Agriculture announced Nov. 11. The 
reorganization will be effective Jan. 1, 
1931. The country will be divided into 
four regions with headquarters, respec- 
tively, at Washington, D. C., Denver, 
Colo., Portland, Oreg., and Phoenix, Ariz, 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 


Field workers of the Biological Survey 
engaged in cooperative campaigns for 
the control of injurious rodents and pred- 
atory animals will be grouped, effective 
Jan. 1, 1931, in four regions, Paul G, 
Redington, Chief of the Bureau of Bio- 
‘ogical Survey, announced today (Nov. 
11). The Secretary of Agriculture has 
approved this regional plan of organi- 
sation. 


Work to Be Coordinated 


The grouping, with each region in 


|charge of a supervisor, will. coordinate 


more closely the work of the Bureau 

throughout the country. Each super- 

visor will be in contact with the State % 
leaders in his region, and also with the 

administrative heads of the Bureau in 

Washington. 

The new regional supervisors are men 
how have had wide experience in the 
wild animal control work of the Bureau. 
James Silver, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., will supervise Region 
No. 1, comprising all States east of the 
Mississippi River, including all of Louis- 
iana. Mr. Silver is at present leader of 
the Bureau’s eastern rodent control dis- 
trict, which occupies approximately the 
same area as the new region. 


Region No. 2 will be supervised by 
Leo L. Laythe, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., and will cover the States 
of Montana, Wyoming, South Dakota, 
Colorado and Utah. Mr. Laythe is at 
present State leader of predatory ani- 
mal and rodent control for the Biological 
Survey in Colorado. 

Policies to Be Studied 

Region No. 3, with headquarters at 
Portland, Oreg., will include the States 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, 
and California. Ira N. Gabrielson, at 


|present State leader of rodent control 


for the Biological Service in Oregon, is 
the new supervisor. 

Don A. Gilchrist, leader of predatory 
animal and rodent control for Arizona, 
will be in charge of Region No. 4, com- 
prising the States of Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas 
with headquarters at Phoenix, Ariz. 

The new regional supervisors will each 


|spend some time in Washington before 


the first of the year to acquaint them- 
selves with the policies of the Bureau 
that will be effective when the change is 
made. 


Put the “grin” 
in grind 
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ON THE ICE 
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A Sparkling 
Refreshing Program 


“¢ 


Broadcast from New York 
over NBC network every 
Wednesday evening 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


UNE in on the kick-off 
... the firstdown... the 
drop kick...and the final 
score! Use RCA Radio- 
trons because 17 leading 
set makers aay: ‘‘They give 
100% reproduction.’’ Here 
your guarantee of a 


every program. 
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Farm Products |Worth of Manganese Stressed |Manganese Ore | Yields for Late Farm Crops Improved Quality. 
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Livestock and Eggs With! 


Supply Reduced, How- 
ever, Show Increase; 
Grains Selling Lower 


Farmers are selling Winter and Spring 
wheat more freely now to meet taxes and 
Winter expenges and farm products gen- 
erally are sharing in both gains and de- 
clines in the early November markets, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
stated in its “Glance at the Markets” re- 
view, made public by the Department of 
Agriculture Nov. 11. Livestock and eggs, 
with the supply reduced, are bringing 
higher prices, cotton, wool and hides 
markets are practically unchanged and 
grain in general, butter and vegetables 
are selling lower. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Farm products took their share of the 
numerous price declines in the early No- 
vember markets, but there were gains as 
well as losses during the first 10 days of 
the month. Livestock and eggs brought 
higher prices because supplies are re- 
duced. There was little net change in 
cotton, wool and hides. Grain, butter 
and vegetables sold lower. 


Cotton Market Erratic 

The cotton market was somewhat er- 
ratic during the first 10 days of Novem- 
ber with prices almost unchanged. De- 
mand for spot cotton was only fair. The 
export movement is slower than for the 
c@rresponding period a year ago. Dry 
goods markets were not quite so active. 
More interest centered on the lower 
grades of cotton, particularly in the me- 
dium lengths of staple. According to 
the New York Cotton Exchange Service, 
world’s consumption of American cotton 
for the first two months of this season 
amounted to 1,700,000 bales against 
2,300,000 for the same two months in 
1929. Weather has been generally favor- 
able for gathering the remaining crop. 
Reports from Aug. 1 to Nov. 7 this sea- 
son amounted to 2,480,135 bales, com- 
pared with 2,531,659 for the same period 
last year. . 

Marketings of both Winter and Spring 
wheat increased during the first half of 
November. Farmers are selling more 
freely to meet taxes and Winter ex- 
penses. The new Winter wheat crop is 
reported in good condition in Kansas 
and surrounding territory, with soil 
@ moisture ample and stands excellent. 
Lower priced Canadian rye and large 
native supplies in Europe have practi- 
cally closed the export outlet for United 
States rye, so that domestic buyers are 
furnishing practically the only demand 
for this grain and prices tend lower. The 
corn mathe weakened under increased 
offerings of new crop grain and some 
slowing up in demand. MHusking and 
marketing are progressing under gen- 
erally favorable weather conditions and 
the receipts of new corn were generally 
of good quality at most markets. De- 
mand for cash oats improved somewhat. 
Domestic barley markets continued weak 
influenced by the low Canadian prices 
and declines in other grains. 

Feed Market Irregular 


The feed market worked irregularly 
lower, with moderate supplies generally 
in excess of the slow demand. The down- 
ward trend in grain prices, mild weather, 
umproved fall pastures, poor credit fa- 
cilities in some areas and reduced pur- 

hasing power of those who normally 
buy feeds were the principal weakening 
factors. Wheat-feed prices declined on 
the average about $1 per ton but cotton- 
seed and linseed meals were only slightly 
lower. Hominy feed continued its down- 
ward trend influenced by the lower corn 
prices but gluton feed prices were un- 
changed. Alfalfa meal was steady. 

Hay markets were slightly irregular. 
Alfalfa hay prices were steady to slightly 
stronger while timothy, clover and 
prairie quotations were mostly un- 
changed to somewhat lower. Supplies 
were generally light and in fair demand. 

The cattle market at Chicago re- 
sponded to the stimulus of lighter re- 
ceipts and an improved shipping demand 


during the first 10 days of November. | 


Fed steers, yearlings and she-stock reg- 
istered price gains. Dressed beef mar- 
kets, however, failed to show any ma- 
terial improvement, suggesting the pos- 
sibility of -a top-heavy live trade. The 
market for heavy bullocks continued to 
be very undependable, with weight a 
prominent factor. The upturn in light 
yearling and cow values helped to pull 
up prices on light grassy heifers. 
Hog Prices Strong 


Hog prices continued on a strong to 
higher basis at Chicago, with light lights 
and pigs showing the greatest upturns 
due to short supplies of these weights. 
Top paid for finished 240 to 250-pound 
averages, was $9.45, the bulk of the 230 
to 300-pound weights of butcher hogs 
selling from $9.25 to $9.40. Increased 
shipping orders and the activity of 
small packers were the main supporting 
factors in the market. 

The fat lamb market was extremely 
erratic, but made small net gains. 
Sellers’ ideas of values were strength- 


Manganese and its increasing useful- 
ness in agriculture; its utility as com- 
pared with other kinds of fertilizers; its 
importance to healthy plants and good 
crops and its proper uses on the farm 
were outlined by the Chief of the Di- 
vision of Soil Fertility of the Department 
of Agriculture, Dr. Oswald Schreiner, in 
an address delivered Nov. 10 to the Amer- 
ican Manganese Producers Association 
at their third annual convention at Wash- 
ington, D. C. (A summary of Dr. 
Schreiner’s address was published in the 
issue of Nov. 11.) 

Practical demonstrations with truck 
crops in southern Florida were made to 
show the prolific qualities of manganese 
for growing healthy crops, and a bulletin 
on this work soon will be published, he 
said. 
| Dr. Schreiner’s address follows in full 
text: 

Agricultural chemists and plant and 
animal physiologists quite naturally have 
given first attention to those elements 
present in plants and animals in largest 
amount. With the development of re- 
search in analytical chemistry and in bio- 
chemistry, and with more delicate and 
refined methods and apparatus, it is to be 
expected that the less common elements, 
considered previously as nonessential, 
will be found to be exceedingly important 
factors in plant and animal nutrition, 
metabolism and health. I am referring 
to the functions which elements like man- 
ganese, copper, boron, iodine, zinc, etc., 
play in the newer research in plant and 
in animal physiology. Modern researches 
have shown us strikingly that magne- 
sium, iron sulphur and manganese de- 
ficiencies can exist in comparatively large 


The excellent work of McHargue in 
Kentucky with manganese in controlled 
solution cultures shows conclusively that 
it must be considered one of the elements | 
essential to plant growth. He also 
reaches the conclusion that not only man- 
ganese, but other elements which he has 
| Shown to be present in the germs and 
pericarps of seeds, in the leaves of plants 
and in Kentucky bluegrass especially, 
such as copper, zinc, nickel and cobalt, 
play a part in the vitamin cycle in nature, 
and that they aid plants in synthesizing 
organic combinations which function as 


soil areas. | 


Importance of Product as Fertilizer Outlined by Dr. 
| Oswald Schreiner, of Department of Agricul- 
ture; Experiments Described 


of manganese has recently been made 
by Samuel and Piper of the University 
of Adelaide in Australia in their excel- 
lent demonstration of the essential char- 
acter of this element. Excluding man- 
ganese completely from their water 
cultures they found that the plants 
might grow with the amount of man- 
ganese stored in the seed, in certain 
cases for weeks and that then the man- 
ganese deficiency symptoms developed 
with the disease-like suddenness. They 
obtained astonishing differences in 
growth as a result of the complete ab- 
sence of manganese on the one hand, 
and the presence of mere traces on the 
other, amounting to from 300 to 5,000 
per cent. 

Different plants require different 
amounts of manganese to enable them 
to complete their development. There- 
fore, certain types of soil, which do not 
possess sufficient available manganese 
for the growth of cereals, may support 
an apparently normal growth of pasture 
plants and weeds, but thcse plants never- 
theless contain less manganese than the 
same plants grown on normal soil, which 
fact, according to Samuel and Piper, 
may be found to have some connection 
with certain animal diseases which occur 
on these manganese deficient soils in 
south Australia, 

I should here add a word of caution 
against too promiscuous a use of man- 
ganese, for not only is this uneconomic, 
but a too liberal supply of manganese 
will cause harmful results. Such harm- 
ful effects have been obtained by investi- 
gators in greenhouse experiments with 
many plants where too large an amount 
has been used. 


Product Can Be Mined 
In Various Localities 


We have obtained thus far results 
|only with soluble manganese salts and 
the sulphate is the one best suited for 
fertilizing purposes. Manganese is well 
distributed in nature, and most soils con- 
}tain some of it. Manganese occurs in 
| quite a number of localities of the United 
States where it can be mined and where 
sufficiently pure it is manufactured into 
the various manganese preparations used 
in the arts and industries. Manganese 





| catalysts, enzymes and vitamins, so es- 
sential to proper growth of plants and 
animals, 


Earlier Experiments 


Conducted With Manganese 


We published first in 1910, the in- 
| fluence of manganese on soil oxidation 
and the beneficial effect of this element 
|in poor soil extracts, whose oxidative 
| power was at the same time increased. 
| The results of field tests inaugurated 
jearlier at the Arlington Experiment 
|Farm of the Department in 1907 and 
{continued for six years were published 
in 1914. This soil, of an acid nature, 
gave very inconsistent results over the 
six-year period. The only conclusion 


that manganese applied at the rate of 50 
‘pounds of manganese sulphate per acre 
| was not beneficial to the wheat, rye, cow- 
peas, corn and potatoes grown on this 
acid soil. Subsequently, however, these 
same manganese plots were kept neutral 
jor slightly alkaline by the addition of 


| lime with the result, published in 1916, 
| that the oxidative power of the neutral- 
| ized soil was ‘increased by manganese, 
and the productivity was increased in 
| the case of wheat, rye, timothy, beans, 
| corn and cowpeas, while with potatoes 
{no increase was observed. 

We dre\, the conclusion at that time 
that no profitable return is to be expected 
| from manganese applications to soils of 
| a persistent acid tendency until such 
|soils are limed. This nonaction on the 


| part of manganese under acid conditions 
| probably explains the many inconsistent 
reports of its action as found in the lit- 


erature, and is confirmed in field prac- 





tice by some recent results we have ob- | 


tained under similar acid conditions in 
,eastern North Carolina, where manga- 
| nese proved harmful unless lime was also 
| applied. 

The use of manganese in agriculture 
| has been increased in the last few years 
jas the result of some practical demon- 
| Strations with truck crops in southern 
| Florida. These investigations were co- 
| operative with the Florida agricultral 
experiment station and a bulletin on this 
work by our Dr. J. J. Skinner and Dr. 
| R. W. Ruprecht, of the Florida agricul- 


| tural experiment station, is now in press. 
| Manganese Deficient 
| In Certain Soils 


| Manganese is widely distributed 
throughout the United States, and most 
| soils contain sufficient for profitable crop 
| production, but in certain sections where 
| manganese is rare in rocks and soils, or 
where conditions are such that the man- 
ganese is unavailable to plants, serious 
| difficulties are experienced. 

| Achlorotic condition of the foliage of 
the plants grown on these manganese 
deficient soils shows itself in white spots 
and areas between the veins of the leaves. 





| This can not be remedied with liberal | 


that could be drawn at that time was/} 


sulphate, pure or containing such im- 
purities as iron and some other metals, 
is frequently obtained as a by-product 
and this can be used in fertilizers for 
supplying water soluble available man- 
ganese to such soils as may be shown 
to be deficient. 

It is not possible to utilize directly 
many of the impure manganese ores, 
manganese bearing slags, and other in- 
soluble manganese compounds without 
previous treatment with sulphuric acid 
to convert the insoluble manganese into 
soluble manganese available to plants. 
None of the natural occurring manganese 
materials which we have so far tested 
has given us any appreciable response 
in combating the symptoms of manga- 
nese deficiency in plants. 

Many troublesome and little under- 
stood plant diseases may be directly 
traced in the future to manganese defi- 
ciency or to a deficiency of some other 
little understood essential element, as, 
for example, the frenching of citrus, and 
dieback, possibly pecan rosette, which 
like manganese deficiency in the tomato, 
has been alleviated by manure and 
mulching with organic matter; and 
various other so-called physiological dis- 
eases which have baffled the pathologists. 
Samuel and Piper have shown that the 
disease of oats, occurring in South Aus- 
tralia on certain soil types and also on 
alkaline soils in Germany and Sweden, 
1S @ manganese deficiency disease due 
* 8 lack of available manganese in the 
soil. 

Although manganese occurs in this 
Australian soil, it is not soluble and avail- 
ble in sufficient quantity to supply the 
needs of the plants and this same condi- 
j tion, no doubt, occurs on many of our 
own soils, and as Willis and Mann have 
| pointed out, this may occur under un- 
| favorable climatic conditions such as ex- 
cessive rains almost anywhere. A small 
amount of soluble manganese may, there- 
fore, become desirable in fertilizers as a 
|kind of insurance against unfavorable 
|climatic factors. These problems will 
|likely become more acute as pure and 
; concentrated chemials supplant the older 
ordinary fertilizers, 


Less Common Elements 


Shown to Be Essential 


Recent experiments have also shown 
that small quantities of other of the less 
common elements are of tremendous im- 
portance in crop production. Fertilizer 
studies must take into consideration the 
role of manganese and other elements 
indispensable to plant growth and de- 
termine these deficiencies in soils and 
meet them through appropriate addi- 
tions to the fertilizers applied. 

It is not possible to review here all 
the conflicting evidence on this question 
|of essentialness of the rarer elements 
to plants and animals, but I do want to 
point out to you the tremendous value 





Department of War Consid- 
ers Development of Large 
Deposits of Low Grade 
Product for Future 


Peace-time preparedness for war in- 
volves preparation of an industrial pro- 
gram, the Assistant Secretary of War, 
Frederick H. Payne, told the American 
Manganese Producers’ Association Nov. 
10, and because of the small domestic 
supply of manganese the Department of 
War is deeply interested in activities of 
the association. 

Manganese is an important raw mate- 
rial for war, he. said, and efforts to de- 
velop domestic sources may enable the 
United States to utilize large deposits of 
low-grade ore. (A summary of Secre- 
tary Payne’s address was printed in the 
issue of Nov. 11.) The full text of the 
address follows: 


A\few decades ago there would have 
been something novel in the idea of a 
War Department official seeking the as- 
sistance of a group of industrialists in 
the development of a project connected 
with the national defense. Not until the 
World War had been raging for some 
time did we fully realize that modern 
conflict demands as much efficiency in 
productive activity at home as it does 
destructive activity on the battle field. 


In the same measure that armies have 
come to depend upon intricate weapons 
and special machinery for victory in 
battle, so have nations become depend- 
ent for success in war upon the indus- 
trial organization that produces these 
machines and weapons. 

Most of the articles essential to an 
army in battle are noncommercial in na- 
ture. They are special appliances that 
are ‘of use to us only in war. Peace- 
time demand for them by our little stand- 
ing army is so insignificant that we 
cannot afford to maintain establishments 
equipped to fabricate them. This means 
that if we should suddenly be faced with 
a great emergency, suitable manufac- 
turing facilities would have to curtail 
production of commercial articles and be- 
gin the fabrication of essential muni- 
tions of war. 


Industrial Preparation 


To effect such a change within a single 
factory is no simple process. When the 
whole industrial fabric of the Nation is 


affected, and the situation is further 


complicated by the necessity for speed | 


under emergency conditions, the need for 
prior study and preparation on the 
problem are easily understood. 


In the War Department my office is 
charged by law with the responsibility 
for adequate industrial preparation. 

Industrial preparation consists in 
taking all practicable steps in time of 
peace to facilitate the change from 
peace to war production and to sustain 
the industrial effort throughout a war. 
Based upon possible military operations. 
we make estimates of the amounts and 
types of munitions we would need in 
war. For each essential item we search 
out a number of existing facilities that 
could most easily begin its manufacture 
in war, and each of the establishments 
so selected is informed of the task the 
Government will expect it to perform. 
We develop specific policies to govern 
all Government purchasing agents—so 
that there will be no confusion, inter- 
ference, and competitive bidding between 
them. 

Industrial Requirements 


As we contemplate further the diffi- 
culties to be met in assuring prompt 
production in war, our attention is nat- 
urally attracted toward the question of 
availability of the essential elements of 
production. 

Having determined upon the approxi- 
mate amounts of munitions needed, we 
can roughly translate these requirements 
into raw materials, labor, money, and 
transportation. Each factory that will 
produce an article the Nation needs 
must be assured of an adequate supply 
of these things. In some cases the 
problem involved is simply one of proper 
distribution of available supplies. In 
other cases, an interruption of sea com- 
munications would produce actual short- 
ages in essential raw materials, and 
have a most serious effect on our pro- 
duction program. We will have to make 
the best use of what we have—use sub- 
stitutes wherever possible—discover new 
| sources of supply within our own coun- 
try—and initiate strict conservation 
programs. 

To do all these things in war will de- 
mand a governmental control of all na- 
tional resources. An essential part of 
|industrial planning is the devising of 
| suitable machinery to assist the Presi- 
dent in war in exercising these emer- 
gency controls. 


Dependence on Industry 
| 


Need for Manganese 
Of the raw materials necessary to us 
in war, none is more important than 
manganese. The problem of providing 
an adequate supply is aggravated by the 


Although crop yields appear to be 0.8 | per cent of the corn harvested for grain 


| pears to be 7.4 per cent below the pro- 


Below Last Year and 8.9 Per Cent Less Than 
10-year Average 


tire corn acreage grown in 1930. More 
than an average acreage has been util- 
ized for silage and forage and some acre- 
age was entirely abandoned in the more 
seriously affected areas of the drought 
stricken States. The production of corn 
husked or snapped for. grain, for which 
estimates are not prepared until Decem- 
ber, will probably show a greater reduc- 
tion from last year and from the average 
than does the production from the entire 
crop for all purposes. 

Practically every State in the Corn 
Belt shows a slightly increased yield per 
acre over the indicated yield on Oct. 1. 
Generally speaking, weather conditions 
during October favored the maturing of 
the crop, frost damage was light, and 


The preliminary production estimate 
of the corn and Winter wheat crops is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture 
sets a figure of 2,094,481,000 bushels of 
corn for the United States and 597,900,- 
000 bushels of wheat produced this year. 

(A summary of the general crop 
report of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics was printed in the issue of 
Nov. 11.) 

The comments issued by the Depart- 
ment in connection with this report with 
the tabulated recapitulations of harvest, 
acreage and conditions follow in full 
text: 

Late crops in 1930 were favored by a 
late growing season in many important 
States and yields are quite generally 
above the expectations of a month ago.| harvesting is well advanced. 

The estimate of corn production has been| The stocks of old corn on farms on 
increased since last month by more than|Noy. 1 are estimated at 72,349,000 
2 per cent. The estimates for potatoes, | pushels, 5.3 per cent, less than on Nov. 
sweet potatoes, apples, rice, grain) 1. 1929, and 29 per cent less than the 
sorghums, buckwheat, and sugar beets| average of Nov. 1 stocks during the five 
have been increased 5 to 8 per cent. preceding years. 

Prospects for beans and tobacco have | 
also improved slightly. Flaxseed, broom- | Quality of Corn 

corn, and sugar cane grown for sirup are | iy Melae Average 


the only important field crops for which | 
the estimates have been reduced. | Crop correspondents report that 78.6 
per cent above expectations of a month! was of merchantable quality compared 
ago, with the improvement shared by 387| with 80.2 per cent for the 1929 crop 
States, yields per acre are still expected | and a 10-year average of 80.5 per cent. 
+o be 5.4 per cent below the rather lower! Much of the ear corn in the drought 
yields secured last year and 8.9 per cent! States is light and chaffy, and even in 
below the average yields secured during|some of the Corn Belt States the per- 
the preceding 10 years. Allowing for| centage that is of merchantable quality 
acreage changes the total production = | 
the 17 principal crops now appears to be| of crop reporters indicate that some- 
62 per cent below production last year| what more than the average 70 pounds 
and 5.1 per cent below the annual pro-|of ear corn will be required to shell 
duction during the previous 10 years.! out the usual 56 pounds of shelled corn 
Allowing for population growth, per cap-| per bushel. 

it production of the principal crops ap-}' Buckwheat.—The production of buck- 
wheat is estimated at 9,409,000 bushels, 
being 2,111,000 bushels less than the 
1929 crop, and 4,377,000 bushels less 


a 
than the average production during i 


is reported below average. 


duction last year and 13.2 per cent be- 
low the average of the preceding 10 
years. More exact estimates will be 
available next month after the annual 
survey of acreages harvested and pro- 
duction has been completed. . 

Milk production per cow, which has 
been averaging much lower than last 
year since early in June, showed less 
ihan the usual seasonal decline during 
October. Judging by the production! 
which crop correspondents report for 
their own farms, it is now running about 
one-half of 1 per cent above production 
a year ago; the average reported for 
Nov. 1 being 12.34 pounds of milk per | 
milk cow as compared with 12.28 pounds | 
on Nov. 1 last year and an average of 
about 12 pounds during the past five 
years. 


Smallest Corn 


'Crop Since 1901 

Corn.—The United States corn crop} 
1s now estimated at 2,094,481,000 bushels. | 
This represents an increase of 2.3 per 
cent above the Oct. 1 forecast. The | 
present estimate is 20 per cent less than 
the estimated production in 1929 and 
22.4 per cent less than the average crop 
; during the previous five years. The 1930 
crop is the smallest harvested in any 
| year since 1901. 
The present estimate represents the 


previous five years. The yield of 12.9 
bushels per acre reported on Nov. 1 is 
the lowest recorded since 1887. Last 
year the yield was 15.8 bushels against 
a 10-year average of 19 bushels. 
Flax.—The estimate of flaxseed is 24,- 
168,000 bushels which is 997,000 
bushels below the Oct. 1 forecast. Most 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.) 


Wheat Exports for Week 
Exceed Previous Period 


Wheat exports from the United States | 
were larger for the week ended Nov. 8) 
| than in the preceding week, but smaller 
than a year ago, according to a tabula- 
tion made public Nov. 11 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Corn exports in- 
creased slightly, but were smaller than 
last year. 

Exports of wheat for the season from 
July 1, 1980, to Nov. 8 were 50,669,- 
000 bushels, compared with 44,494,000 for 
the corresponding period of last year, 
according to the Department. Corn ship- 
ments were 1,035,000 bushels, compared 
to 2,953,000 last year. The total of all 
United States grains exported for the 
period this year was 56,808,000 bushels, 


; equivalent grain production on the en-!' compared with 68,805,000 last year. 





Sales of Apples 


Consumption Is Nearly Dou- 
bled in the Last Decade as_ 
Producers Adhere to Grad- 


ing Standards 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


field conditions the factors indicating 
the proper stages of maturity. 


Fruit that is harvested in an imma-. 


ture condition is inclined to scald in 
storage and in extreme cases may 
shrivel. On the other hand, if it is 
allowed to become over ripe on the 
trees the length of time it will keep in 
storage is reduced greatly. Each variety 
of apple must be studied to get the best 
results in storage and in the market. 

The adoption and use of standardized 
grades in transactions in apples has 
eliminated much of the source of mis- 
understanding and dissatisfaction. Clear 
cut grades, based on variations in qual- 
ity, provide a practicable basis for con- 
tracts and purchases upon which buyers 
and sellers can deal with mutual con- 
fidence and understanding. 

The affection with scald, decay or 
other deterioration which develops in 
storage or in transit of apples otherwise 
up to grade are not considered by Gov- 
ernment standards as altering the de, 
but changes only the condition of that 
grade. Consequently, when ordering 
apples which have been held in storage 
it is advisable to secure, in addition to 
the grade statement, information rela- 
tive to the maturity and freedom from 
scald or decay. ‘ 

United States standards specify that 
the “apples in the shown face shall be 
reasonably representative in size, color 
and quality of the contents in the pack- 
age.” It has long been the practice. in 
the barreled-apple region to place the 
best apples in the shown face, and the 
custom has often been carried to extreme 
overfacing, which has been the cause 
of much dissatisfaction to buyers in both 
the domestic and foreign trade. The 
apples used for facing should not be so 
different from the remainder of the ap- 
ples as to cause a marked contrast. 

Inasmuch as expert packing of apples 
in boxes is necessary for appearance, 
in some of the boxed-apple sections pack- 
ing schools are held each Fall under the 
auspices of the local commercial club or 
some similar organization. These 
schools, which are usually held for about 
two or three weeks prior to the harvest+ 
ing season, are responsible for training 
many of the western apple packers. 

Washington, D. C., and Baltimore 
readily buy the Golden Grimes, Yellow 
Newtown, Rhode Island Greening and 
Northwestern Greening, but farther 
south in the Gulf States and Texas the 
yellow kinds are somewhat neglected in 
the markets. New York is a fairly good 
market for yellow apples and one of the 
best for Rhode Island. Greening. Phil- 
adelphia likes the Greening, but is in 
general a red apple market. Boston pays 
more for the red kinds except possibly 
the very early Yellow Transparent and 
Gravenstein. Yellow and green apples 
usually sell lower than a similar quality 
of red apples in St. Louis, Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis. Chicago and the large city 
markets of Ohio and Indiana have no 
prejudice against yellow apples. 


CALF-PATH 


a not-too-serious analogy 


Speaking of wasteful methods of 

doing business, reminds us of Sam 

Foss's famous poem, “ The Calf-Path.”” 

“A few selected lines explain what 
we mean: 


One day, through a primeval wood, 

A calf walked home as good calves 
should; 

And left a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail as all calves do:, 


And from that day, o’er hill and-glade, 


Through those old woods a path was 
made; 

And many men wound in and out) 

And dodged, and turned, and benf 
about 

And uttered words of righteous wrath 

Because ‘twas such a crooked path 


engi by diminishing receipts, while 
bu@ers were faced with a weak dressed 
market. With range receipts falling off, 
the outgoing movement of lambs’ to the 
country also decreased, with feeders 
dosing strong to 15 cents higher. . 
¢ Cable reports to private firms indi- 
cated a somewhat firmer trend in Aus- 
tralian primary wool markets, while 
South American markets were irregular. 


Prices of standard lines of domestic 
wools are fairly well maintained in 
eastern markets. Mohair demand was 
also restricted to small quantities of kid 
+ mohair sorts at steady prices. 

The continued moderate receipts of 


applications of ordinary fertilizer salts, 
but the addition of minute quantities of 
manganese—50 pounds of manganese 
sulphate per acre—produces strong, vig- 
orous plants, deep green in color, luxu- 
riant blossoming, and greatly increased 
crop production. Without manganese 
there is no fruit production, and the 
| plants soon fade and die. 

; Truck growers of southern Florida 
are using manganese sulphate on a large 
scale during the last two years, and 
this has replaced stable manure to a 
large extent. Formerly, train loads of 
compost were carried to the fields, but 
today a few carloads of manganese sul- 


| to human and animal life and freedom 
| from disease of the presence of these 
|elements in the food we eat and the feed 
we give to our stock. Iodine is essential 
to prevent the dreaded goiter in man 
and abortion in cattle and hairlessness 
jin young pigs; copper and manganese 
| play their part in the formation of blood 
and the prevention of anemia, and it 
has been shown that these constituents 


fact that we largely rely upon foreign 
sources to meet our demands in this ma- 
terial. Consequently, it is easy to see 
why we are so interested in the activi- 
ties of the American Manganese Pro- 
ducers Association, 

We take a deep interest in the efforts 
of the domestic manganese producers to 
develop processes that would enable the 
| United States to utilize its large depos- 


The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The path became a village street; 
And this, before men were aware, 

A city's crowded thoroughfare; _ 
And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps‘ of that calf. 


are wisely stored up in the unborn child | its of low grade ore and be at least par- 
or animal to enabel it to function prop-| tially self-sustaining in this respect. The 
erly until it can get its own supply; existence of an organization such as the 
later in its food, since mother’s milk or | American Manganese Producers Associa- 
cow’s milk does not supply these essen-|tion implies a mobilization of the-Na- 
tial elements at the start. The best and, tion’s manganese resources and makes 


A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calf near three centuries dead>:., 


eggs, the first part of November, are 
about the same as during the corre- 
sponding time a year ago, The com- 
paratively favorable out-of-storage move- 
ment in the four principal markets was 
the chief strengthening influence, and 
sharp price gains continued. 

Receipts of poultry, as a whole, ruled 
steady, but as the supply of turkeys in- 
creased prices declined. The continued 
active demand for most classes of poultry 
was the principal sustaining factor in 
the market. 

Butter Demand Drops 


Jobbers and large distributors with 
consumer outlets complain of the light 
demand for butter on the part of their 
customers. This indifferent demand 
tends to cause concern in the minds of 
the dealers regarding the ultimate out- 
come of the butter deal and prices tended 
lower the first week of November, But- 
ter fat prices are lower than last year, 
but so also are other farm products in 

cneral, Concentrated feeds are lower 


Hpi Contiaued on Page 9, Column 2] 


phate are giving the same _ results, 
|Growers who till these alkaline glade 
soils haul out a few bags of manganese 
;sulphate instead of truck loads of 
;}manure. It is now used generally in the 
area south of Miami in the growing of 
beets, carrots, lettuce, cabbages, corn, 
potatoes, beans, ornamentals and forage 
crops, whereas formerly these crops 
| were considered failures on this land. 

Throughout eastern North Carolina 
there occur in fields unproductive spots 
on which corn and especialy soybeans 
show symptoms of chlorosis resembling 
manganese deéficiency. These soil spots 
are approximately neutral or alkaline 
while adjacent soils in the same fields, 
bearing normal crops, are acid. These 
spots often result from local over-liming, 
due to lime piles, when spreading lime 
on the fields, or to the burning of brush 
heaps in clearing. Willis has been 
studying such spots and finds that the 
chlorotic poor growth of the soybeans 
can be completely obviated by the ap- 
plication of manganese sulphate. 

An interesting comment on the action 





normal way for nature to supply these 
elements, as well as the other essential 
mineral elements, to animals and to man 
is through their feed and food, through 
plants, vegetables and fruits, grown on 
fertile well-fertilized soils. 

Allow me one further comment con- 
cerning the value of fundamental re- 
search in agriculture which is so ad- 
mirably illustrated by the painstaking, 
apparently purely scientific researches 
on the action of these elements on plant 
| growth and function by a small group of 
| devoted scientists, which have taken 
years of painful, nonproductive effort, 
before the findings could be applied suc- 
cessfully in practice with great economic 
results. A fertilizer journal recently 
accredited this manganese efficiency in 
southern Florida to an accidental dis- 
covery of its effectiveness entirely in- 
cidental to another study, namely, nail- 
| head rust disease of the tomato. 

I think I ‘have shown you that the 
so-called discovery is really nothing 
more: than the fruition of a long period 
of research on the part of scientists in 


} 





For thus such reverence is lent. 
To well-established precedent. 


available a direct means of contact with 
the industry. The association has shown 
that it is a live, active body, in other 
words a “going” concern. As such, it 
can be of the greatest assistance to the 
War Department in developing a national 
industrial program for the Nation’s use 
should we unfortunately be thrust into 
war. 

I wish to assure you that I have en- 
joyed this opportunity to explain briefly 
the functions of my office, to thank you 
for the cordial and cooperative attitude 
of your association towards the War De- 
partment, and to express a hope for the 
continuation of these friendly relations. 


ran 


fashioned 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
| Agricultural Experimental Stations in 
this country and abroad covering a pe- 
riod of more than 30 years of careful 
painstaking research, sometimes pur- 
sued vigorously, at other times _hesi- 
tantly, but always pushing effectively 
forward, until gradually the funda- 
mental facts became clear and the prac- 
tical application could te made. ° 
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(A&P dues not go it blind. along the ¢ 

paths followed by business men centuries 
ago. A&P customers do not have to- bear 
the expense of handling food by old- 
zig-zag methods, Ash's 
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Claims Against Insolvent Concern’ Specification of 


‘Satisfaction of Judgments Obtained Prior to 


Bankruptcy Proceedings Denied Due to 
Lack of Notice to Creditors 


: Tulsa, Okla. 

IN rE BARTLETT O1L & Gas CORPORATION, 

AND BARTLETT DEVELOPMENT SYNDICATE 

NUMBER ONE, BANKRUPTS. 
District Court, Ne D.’Oklahoma. 
Bankrupt. No. 1262. _ 

Motion to modify order appointing re- 
ceiver. 

J. C. PINKERTON and Hess CROSSLAND 
for First National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Tulsa; HucHEes & ELLINGHAUSEN for 
Bovaird Supply Co. and Bovaird & 
Irvine, Inc.; LASHLEY & RAMBO for 
Theo. G. Lashley and Clara I. Ham- 
mer; A. B. Honnoxp (L. O. LYTLE of 
counsel) for receiver in bankruptcy. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 29, 1930 
KENNAMER, District Judge.—The Bart- 

Jett Oil & Gas Corporation, organized | 

under the laws of the State of Delaware, | 

and the Bartlett Development Syndicate | 

Number One were adjudicated bankrupts | 

upon their voluntary petition Oct. 9, 

1930. ; i fe 

Prior to the adjudication, on Feb. 15, | 

1930, L. O. Lytle, owner of $11,000 worth ; 

of par value of the preferred stock of the | 

Bartlett Oil & Gas Corporation, insti- 

tuted in the State District Court of Creek | 

County, Okla., an action against the bank- 

ts herein. 

The complaint by Lytle in the State! 

court alleged the fraudulent transfer of | 

a large portion of the properties of the} 

defendant companies to Theodore G.: 

Lashley, Clara I. Hammer and H. U. 

Bartlett, managing officers and trustees 


from the order directing the receiver to 
take charge and possession of the assets 
of the bankrupts. 

It is contended by the movants that 
under the petition and the various. inter- 


- Patent Sustained 


Expression of Desire to. 

Claim Invention Broadly 
| Is Adjudged to Be Objec- 
| tionable in Application | 


EX PARTE ARBUCKLE. 
Commissioner of Patents. 


| jurisdiction over all properties of a 


vening petitions filed in the State court! 
whereby a receiver was appointed to take | Patent No. 1772175 was issued Aug. 5, 
charge of the property of the bank-} 1930, to Arbuckle for headlight for 
rupts the action of the State court; producing multicolored beams. Opinion | 
amounted to a levy or equitable attach-| dated June 11, 1929. | 
ment upon the assets of the bankrupts, | On petition. 
and that the receiver appointed in bank-| CHESTER H. BRASELTON for applicant. 
ruptcy could not interfere with posses- | Commissioner’s Opinion 
sion of the State court receiver. | RoBERTsonN, Commissioner.—Applicant 
It is insisted on behalf of the receiver petitions from the Examiner’s require- | 
in bankruptcy that the bankruptcy act| ment to cancel the words “and I desire, | 
vests in the Federal court complete /therefore, to claim the invention broadly,” 
bank-/| appearing in the last sentence of the| 
rupt, and that in such instances no com-| specification, which reads as follows: 


ity exists, as there is not a concurrence 
of jurisdiction, the bankruptcy act giv- 


ing exclusive jurisdiction in such mat-| 


ters to the Federal court. 
It is further contended in the present 


case that no equitable liens attach under} 


the seizure of the receiver appointed by 
the District Court of Creek County, Okla., 
and that the property was subject to the 
exclusive control of the bankruptcy court. 


Judgments Within Four 
Months of Bankruptcy 


An inspection of the pleadings in the 
State court case discloses that the orig-| 
inal petition filed by Lytle sets up that | 
he is a stockholder as well as a creditor, 
and seeks a setting aside of certain con- 
veyances which he alleges to be to his 


Many other modifications may be resorted 
to withiut departing from the spirit of the 
invention, and I desire, therefore, to claim 
the invention broadly, limited only by the 
scope of the appended claims. 

The Examiner in the office actions 
merely required the elimination of the 
phrase in question on the authority of 
Ex parte Champ, 114 O. G. 1827, and Ex 
parte/Eldon, 83 O. G. 748. In his state- 
ment he points out that the broader 
claims have all been canceled in response 
| to rejection on the art, which he states is 


: very close to the structure here disclosed. 


He further argues that since the inter-| 
pretation of a patent is for the courts it 
is thought that the applicant can not give | 
any directions as to how the court would ; 
exercise its discretion. 

The applicant argues that the lan-' 


i i yndicate, and aj net : aa ; a 
of said corporation and sy ; damage and injury as a stockholder, and | guage is unobjectionable, since he is sim- 


general dissipation of the assets of said 

companies, which greatly depreciated the 

value of his stock in said companies. 
The complainant asserted that the c 


to his loss as a creditor. The petition of 
Bovaird & Irvine, Inc., recites that the 


ply intending to show that it was his in- 
tention to use the terms in the claims in 


om-| Plaintiff in that action was a simple con-) as broad a sense as possible and that the 
.| tract creditor suing upon an account, but | language objected to is within the ruling | 


panies were indebted to him upon a wont | likewise seeking a setting aside of the|in Ex parte Jansson, 120 0. G. 2126. 


tract for attorney’s fees in the sum 0 
$30,000, and prayed judgment of the 
court for $30,000 due him as attorney's 
fees, with interest, and a decree requir- 
ing Clara I. Hammer, H. U. Bartlett and 
Theodore G. Lashley to convey back to, 
the Bartlett Development Syndicate 
Number One all of the property conveyed 
to them, and for a hearing on his appli- 
eation for receivership, and all other re- 
lief to which he may be entitled either at 
law or in equity. 

Procedings in State 

Court Consolidated 

Bovaird & Irvine, Inc., instituted an 
action against the bankrupts herein in 
the District Court of Creek County in 
which it was charged that the defendants 
were indebted on account of certain 
goods, wares and merchandise sold and 
delivered by the plaintiff to the defend- 
ants; further alleging that certain prop- 
erty had been conveyed by the bankrupts 
to their trustees; describing the property 
in the petition; reciting the existence of 
numerous creditors, and that the convey- 
ance by the bankrupts to their trustees 
was an attempt to defraud creditors, and 
prayed for judgment against the bank- 
rupts upon the account, and for restrain- 
ing orders against the trustees from sell- 
ing or disposing of the property, and for 
an order compelling the trustees to re- 
convey the property to the bankrupts, | 
and that a receiver be appointed to take 
charge of the properties. 

A similar action in the District Court 
of Creek County, Okla., was instituted by 
the Bovaird Supply Company, in which 
it was sought to recover a judgment upon 
a promissory note, and reciting the same 
allegations with respect to the transfer 
of property and seeking the same relief 
as in the petition filed by Bovaird & 
Irvine, Inc. 

Thereafter, by proper motion, the ac- 
tions instituted by Lytle, Bovaird .& 
Irvine, Inc., and the Bovaird Supply Com- 
pany were consolidated. 

The First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Tuisa, Okla., intervened in 
the cause, praying judgment upon a 
promissory note and seeking foreclosure 
of a mortgage. The foreclosure petition 
also alleged the existence of a contract 
for the conveyance of the properties by 
the bankrupts to their trustees, and 
joined the other claimants in the applica- 
tion for the appointment of a receiver 
and for a cancellation of the instruments 
of conveyances executed by the bank- 
rupts to the trustees, 


Sale in Satisfaction 


Of Creditors Ordered 


Thereafter, on Feb. 24, 1930, upon the 
petitions, D. H. McMasters was appointed 
receiver by the District Court of Creek 
County, Okla., but no findings were 
entered by the court in the order of ap- 
pointment, but only a general finding was 
made that a receiver should be appointed 
of the assets and properties of the bank- 
rupts. The receiver qualified under the 
order of appointment and took posses- 
sion of the assets and properties of the 
bankrupt companies. 

Thereafter, on June 19, 1930, upon the 
trial of the cause the court ent@red judg- 
ment in favor of the plaintiff, L. O. Lytle, 
for the sum of $26,833, with interest; for 
the First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Tulsa, Okla., in the sum of 
$5,720, with interest, $582 attorney’s 
fees, and for the sum of $30,000, to- 
gether with interest, and $3,000 attor- 


ney’s fees, and decreeing a foreclosure. 


of the mortgage of said complainant; de- 
creeing the Bovaird Supply Company en- 
titled to judgment in the sum _ of 
$7,820.70, with interest, and $782.07 at- 
torney’s fees, and decreeing Bovaird & 
Irvine, Inc., entitled to judyment in the 
sum of $2,970.07, with interest. 
Thereafter, on Sept. 15, 1920, upon the 
motion of all of the claimants the court 


orcered the reveiver to sell all the prop-| 


erties of said companies, or such portion 
or portions thereof as may be necessary, 
to pay the amounts due and owing to the 
judgment creditors, and costs herein, the 
properties consisting of fee lands, lease- 
hold estates for oil and gas interest in oil 
gas and minerals, and other materials 
and supplies. Pursuant to the order the 
receiver advertised all of said properties 
to be sold on Oct. 30, 1930, 


Order Appointing 


Receiver Protested 


Under the adjudication of the bank- 
rupts herein an order was entered ap- 


pointing a receiver in bankruptcy to take | 


charge and possession of the assets of 
the bankrupts and conserve the same 
until the election of a trustee by the 
creditors, 

This matter is before the court upon a 
motion filed by the parties in the State 
court action, excepting L. O, Lytle, who 
obtained judgments upon their claims, by 
which they seek in this court a modifica- 
tion of the order appointing the receiver 
in bankruptcy so as to eliminate there- 


(, 


conveyances which it was charged was in 
fraud of the plaintiff, a creditor. 

The petition of the Bovaird Supply } 
Company was based upon a promissory | 
note evidencing indebtedness by the bank- 
rupts, seking judgment on the promis- | 
sory note, and the setting aside of the) 
conveyances which it was charged was in| 
fraud of creditors. A similar action was) 
pleaded by the First National Bank and! 
Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla., seeking 
a foreclosure of a mortgage. 

After judgments were rendered the 
mortgage of the First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla., was fore- | 
closed and the property described in the 
mortgage was sold. Thus the lien of 
the First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany was merged in its judgment and 
was satisfied by the sale of the property 
described in its mortgage. All of the 
creditors, the movants herein, excepting 
the First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, were simple contract creditors. No 
judgment had been entered upon their 
claims until June 19, 1930, which was) 
within four months of the adjudication in 
bankruptcy. 

The judgment of the District Court of 
Creek County, Okla., is not subject to a} 
collateral attack in this court, it not hav- | 
ing been shown to be void. Mason v.! 
Duncanson, 166 U. S. 533; Cornett v. Wil-| 
liams, 20 Wall. 226. The judgment and! 
order of the District Court of Creek 
County appointing a receiver must be 
recognized by this court. From the judg-| 
ment roll it is observed that all of the} 
creditors in the action sought the setting 
aside of conveyances which were alleged 
to have been in fraud of creditors, and 
for the appointment of a receiver, which} 
is in the nature of a creditor’s bill for the! 
purpose of setting aside fraudulent con- | 
vevances. Under the decided cases in 
Oklahoma only judgment creditors are 
entitled to this relief. Porter v. Rott 
(Okla.). 243 Pac. 160; Indian Land & 
Trust Co. v. Owen, 63 Okla. 127, 162 Pac. 
818; Miller v. Malone, 11 Okla. 241, 67 
Pac. 479, 56 L. R. A. 620; Chandler v. 
Colcord, 1 Okla. 260, 32 Pac. 330. 

No Liens Found to Exist 
Before Judgments 

Lytle’s petition sought relief by the 
appointment of a receiver and for the 
setting aside of the conveyances as a 
stockholder owning $11,000 worth of the 
preferred stock. As no findings were 
made by the District Court of Creek! 
County, Okla., it is to be presumed that | 
the order appointing the receiver, Mc-| 
Masters, was based upon the only legal) 
ground disclosed by the pleadings. I,| 
therefore, conclude that the order ap-| 
pointing McMasters as receiver made by | 
the District Court of Creek County, Okla., 
was valid and was entered upon the com- | 
plaint of a stockholder, as the creditors 


In that case, in passing upon an objec-! 
tion to the statement that the applicant. 
wishes to be understood that he does not | 
desire to be limited to the exact details of , 
construction shown, the Commissioner 
stated that, in case of any doubt as to the | 
meaning of the terms, the intent of the: 
applicant in so using them might become , 
material. 

Obviously, however, a statement should 
not appear in a patent that applicant de- 
sires “to claim the invention broadly as 
welkas specifically,” if no broad claims | 
have been allowed, and in view of the art 
applicant has been restricted to specific | 


| claims, since the patentee would not then 


be claiming the invention broadly. 

The particular statement of this appli- 
cation that applicant desires to claim “the; 
invention broadly, limited only by the 
scope of the appended claims,” would! 
likewise seem to be objectionable, all the | 


; broad claims having been rejected and 


canceled, as indicating that applicant was | 
claiming the invention more broadly than | 
the claims themselves indicated. On the: 
other hand, even if the language could be , 
construed as a statement that it was de- 
sired that the terms of the claims be 
broadly construed, it would still’ be ob- 
jectionable if only limited claims were 
allowed. 

The petition is denied. 
ALD 
tors’ bills, and it is an important distinc- 
tion to be observed here that under the 
Oklahoma authorities a general creditor’s 
bill for equitable relief, such as would) 
result in an equitable lien in favor of 
such creditors, can not be maintained in 
Oklahoma until such creditor has first 
obtained a judgment at law upon his 
claim. 

However, there is a well recognized 
exception to this general rule in Okla- 
homa; that where the debtor has ab- 
sconded so that personal judgment can- 
not be obtained against him and has no 
property within the jurisdiction of the 
court subject to attachment, but has 
money or funds in the hands of an ad- 
ministrator, as his share of an estate of 
a deceased person, it may be reached in| 


| an action in the nature of a creditor’s bill 


without first having obtained a judgment 
at law. The reason for,this exception to 
the general rule is that such money or 
fund is not subject to garnishment or 
attachment. Johnson v. Pryor State| 
Bank (Okla.), 284 Pac. 862. 

The case of Metcalf v. Barker, 187 U. 
S. 165, does not support the contention of 
the movants. In this case it was held: 
“When, therefore, a judgment creditor 
files his bill in equity long prior to the 
bankruptcy of the defendant, thereby ob- | 
taining a lien on specific assets, and dili- | 
gently prosecutes it to a final judgment, | 
he acquires a lien on the property of the | 
bankrupt which is superior to the title of | 


were not entitled to this relief, but had the trustee, and a District Court of the 
adequate remedies at law for the enforce-| United States does not have jurisdiction | 
nient' of their claims. | to make an order in bankruptcy proceed- | 
Judgments were entered upon the|!8S against the defendants enjoining 
claims of the movants within four months | them from enforcing such lien.” This 
of the adjudication in bankruptcy, and |S&me rule was followed in the case of 
prior to the entry of judgment the credi- Pickens v. Roy, 187 U. S. 177. These cases | 
tors did not obtain any liens, either in|5UPPort the rule adhered to by the Su-| 
law or in equity, as they had adequate | Preme Court of Oklahoma, that a judg- 
remedies at law which were not exer-,™ent creditor may maintain a creditor’s | 
cised. They were not entitled to a set- bill in equity subsequent to establishing | 
ting aside of the conveyances and the ap- his claim at law. 
pointment of a receiver as simple con-| Ng Notice to Creditors 
tract creditors, and it, will be assumed 7 . fais 
that the order of the District Court of Generally Was Given 
Creek County, Okla., appointing a re- The receivér 
ceiver was entered upon the legal ground | District Court of Creek County, however, | 
therefor, to wit, the complaint of a stock-. was properly appointed at the instance 
holder. ; f of a minority stockholder. The rule is 
The settled rule is that the jurisdiction | well established that the pendency of a 
of courts in bankruptcy in the adminis-| suit in a State court instituted against a! 
eo of — affaigs of one gee persons | corporation by stockholders for the pro- | 
and corporations exclusive and para-/| tection of their rights and the possessi 
mount. In re Watts & Sachs, 190 U. S.! of the corporate coumeshy by ace 
1; United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co.! appointed in such suit does not deprive 
v. Bray, 225; Acme Harvester Co, v.| the creditors of the corporation of the 
Beekman Lumber Co., 222:U. S, 300; Inj superior right conferred on them by the 
re Yaryan Naval Stores Co., 214 Fed. 563) Federal statute to have the corporate | 
se. C. A. ot se Grafton Gas & Electric Sesotn brought into the Federal Court for | 
»., 253 Fed. 668. administratio 2 judicati i 
_ The weight of authority of the Circuit Seaaatae _ ie = 
Courts of Appeal preponderates in favor Gudger, 212 Fed. 49 (C. C A. 4); Miller | 
of the rule that the bankruptcy courts’ y, Potts, 26 Fed, 2d) 851 (C. CA 6); 
will not interfere with the possession of | In re Grafton Gas & Electric Co. supra. 
a State court receiver appointed more’ I am of the opinion that in the instant | 
| than four months prior to bankruptcy at | case the movants heréin, creditors in the | 
| the instance of creditors. This holding is | State court action, did not acquire any 
| Sustained upon the theory that an equita- | equitable rights which are prior to the 
| ble attachment. or lien arises in favor of |rights of the other general creditors to| 
|a@ creditor instituting the action for\the|have the assets and properties of the 
| appointment of a receiver, and that the! bankrupts administered in the bank- 
| State court appointing the receiver will| ruptcy court for the benefit of all credi- 
| be permitted to administer the assets for | tors, subject only to liens acquired more 


| 
appointed by the State| 





the satisfaction of the equitable attach- 
| ment or lien. Clements v. Conyers, 32 
| Fed. (2d) 5; Neely v. McGehee, 2 Fed. 
(2d) 853; Blair v. Brailey, 221 Fed. 1 (C. 
C, A. 5); In re Heckman, 140 Fed, 859 
(C.C. A. 9) 

_ A careful examination of these author- 
ities relied on by counsel for the movants 
|shows that in the cases considered the 
| actions instituted more than four months 
prior to the alleged bankruptcy were 
treated and considered as peneval credi- 


than four months prior to bankruptcy, 
and which may be established in this 
court. 

| It may be here observed that in the 
State court case no notice was given to 
creditors to generally appear and assert 
their claims, and no order of the court 
was entered directing such creditors to 
jappear. They were not generally af- 
forded any opportunity to agsert their 
claims in the action in the State court. 

The motion is denied, 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Banks—Officers—Negligent performance of duties—Action by stockholder— 

A stockholder of a North Carolina bank could not recover against the officers 
and directors of the bank for negligence in the performance of their duties 
causing the stock of such stockholder to become worthless, since the right of 
action for the negligence was in the bank itself, or its receiver, for the enefit 
of all the stockholders, the stockholder having incurred no damages peculiar 
to himself. 

Roscower v. Bizzell et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 107, Oct. 31, 1930. 


Criminal law—Former jeopardy—Dismissal of prosecution—Prosecution as 
principal—Subsequent prosecution as accessory before fact— 


Where a prosecution on an indictment charging the defendant with murder | 


as a principal was dismissed when it appeared that he was guilty, if at all, as 
an accessory before the fact and not as a principal, the defendant could not, on 
a plea of former jeopardy, avoid a subsequent prosecution on an indictment 
charging that he was an accessory before the fact, since the only effect of the 
dismissal was to prevent another prosecution on an indictment alleging that he 
was guilty as a principal. 

State v. Jennings; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 18018, Nov. 5, 1930. 


) 
Damages—Wrongful death—Measure of damages recoverable for benefit of 
parents for son’s death— 


The measure of damages recoverable for the benefit of parents for the wrong- | 


ful death of their son is the present worth in money of the contributions hav- 
ing a general monetary value which the evidence with reasonable certainty 
shows the parents to have been deprived of by the son’s death and does not 
include contributions that are only probable or conjectural. 

Spomer, Admr., ete., v. Allied Electric & Fixture Co.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 
27421, Nov. 7, 1930. ; 
Gaming—Sales and purchases of cotton for future delivery—Settlements on 
basis of differences in price. 

Sales and purchases of cotton made by a cotton broker for a customer were 
gambling transactions, and the broker could not recover from the customer 
the balance due for losses incurred, revenue taxes paid and commissions earned, 
if both parties understood that no actual cotton was to be delivered or received 
and that settlements were to be made on the basis of differences between the 
contract price and the market price on the dates of the closing of the trans- 
actions. 

Andrews, Execx., v. Shutt & Co.; C. C. A. 5, No. 5947, Oct. 29, 1930. 


. 
Insurance—Regulation—Foreign associations—Right to do business in State— 
Possession of capital—Deposit of securities with Insurance Commissioner— 

Where an unincorporated Utah association was composed of 500 members 
each of whom had appointed a certain corporation their common attorney in 
fact to write insurance for them and had deposited with the Insurance Com- 
missioner of Utah approved securities equal in value to the par value of the 
underwriting unit or units subscribed for by such member, under an agree- 
ment making the securities liable proportionately for all losses on policies and 
precluding the member from withdrawing the securities until the discharge of 
all liabilities, and where the aggregate value of all the securities deposited by 
all the members was more than . $900,000, the association was possessed of 
$200,000 of “actual paid-up capital” within the meaning of Montana statutes 
making the possession of capital in such an amount a condition to the right 
to do an insurance business in the State, since the securities, although owned 
by the members, have been set aside and dedicated to the business of the asso- 
ciation as a final guaranty of the payment of-all losses arising under the policies 
of insurance. 

Intermountain Lloyds et al., State ex rel., v. Porter, State Auditor; Mont. 
Sup. Ct., No. 6722, Nov. 5, 1930. 

Motor vehicles—Operation—Speed—Evidence—Opinion as to rate of speed— 

The driver of an automobile which collided in a street intersection with an- 
other automobile which had approached the intersection on his left along the 
street intersecting that on which he was driving, who had testified, in an action 
for injuries sustained in the collision, that his own car was approaching the 
intersection at a certain rate of speed and that he observed the other car 
when it was 200 feet from the intersection but did not again see it until the 
moment of the collision, was properly permitted to estimate the rate of speed 
of the other car when it entered the intersection. 

Leadbetter v. Glaisyer; C. C. A. 9. No. 6209, Nov. 3, 1930. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence—Collisign with truck 


parked on highway—Blinding lights— 

An automobile driver who was blinded by the lights of an automobile which 
was parked on the highway when he was 150 feet from a truck and trailer 
which were parked on the paved portion of the highway directly opposite the 
car with the blinding lights, and who was traveling at a rate of speed of about 
25 miles per hour when his car entered the blinding rays of light and had 
slowed down to 15 miles per hour when he first saw the trailer immediately 
yefore he collided with it, was not guilty of contributory negligence as a matter 
of law. 

Skaggs v. Willhour; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 12495, Oct. 24, 1930. 


é 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Control of car—Reasonable as distinguished from 
complete control— : 

An automobile driver in Nebraska is not required to keep the automobile 
under complete control and anticipate negligence or disregard of traffic regu- 
lations by others, but is required merely to keep the car under reasonable control 
such as will enable him to avoid a collision.with another vehicle operated with- 
out negligence or with a pedestrian exercising due care. ; 

Spomer, Admr., ete. v. Allied Electric & Fixture Co.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 
27421, Nov. 7, 1930. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence—Crossing accidents—N egli- 
gence of passenger—Failure to look in both directions for approaching train— 

Where it had been customary for a boy 14 years of age, in riding in an auto- 
mobile driven by his older brother, to look only to the left as they approached 
a railroad crossing and for the brother to look only to the right, and where 
there was evidence that the boy’s view on the right was obstructed by trees and 
that he would not have seen a train approaching from that direction if he had 
looked, his failure to look to the right as they approached the railroad crossing 
was not, as a matter of law, contributory negligence precluding recovery for 
injuries sustained in the collision with the train. 

Wagner v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rwy. Co.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 
13370, Oct. 24, 1930, 


Sales—Barber shop business—Covenant not to engage in barber trade in city— 
Construction— 

An agreement with the purchaser of a barber shop “not to engage in the barber 
trade directly or indirectly” within a certain city within a period of five years 
after the sale of the shop did not merely prohibit the seller from opening and 
operating a barber shop in the city, but was an agreement not to work in such 
a barber shop even though he had no proprietary interest therein. 

Metts et al., etc., v. Wenberg; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13016, Nov. 5, 1930. 


Sales—Sale of barber shop—Restrictive covenant not to operate or work in barber 
shop—Validity—Restraint of trade— 

A covenant by the seller of a barber shop in a city not to open, operate or 
work in any barber shop in such city for a period of five years was not con- 
trary to public policy because in restraint of trade. 

Metts et al., etc., v. Wenberg; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13016, Nov. 5, 1930, 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Bankruptcy—Custody of property—Receiver—Right to possession of assets as 
against State court receiver—Rights of general creditors as against judgment 
creditors— 

Where actions against a corporation by a minority stockholder and by general 


creditors in a State court were consolidated and a receiver was appointed in the | 


consolidated action more than four months prior to the bankruptcy of the corpo- 
ration, and judgments were rendered in favor of the creditors within the four- 


month period, the judgment creditors were not entitled to the administration of | 


the corporatign’s assets by the State court receiver instead of the receiver in 
bankruptcy, although the former was properly appointed at the instance of the 
minority stockholder, since the corporation’s creditors who were not cited to ap- 
pear and assert their claims in the consolidated action were entitled to the ad- 
ministration of the estate by the bankruptcy receiver.—In re Bartlett Oil & Gas 
Corporation et al. (D.C., N. D. Okla.)—V U.S, Daily, 2796, Nov. 12, 1930. 
Accountants—Certified public accountants—Certificates—Issuance to nonresi- 
dents—Maintenance of office in State— 

A requirement that nonresident certified pyblic accountant shall maintain an 
office in South Carolina in order to obtain a certificate from the Board of Bxam- 
iners of Public Accountants, under a statute providing for the issuance of certifi- 
cates to nonresident certified public accountants, held unreasonable.~James et al. 
v. State Board of Examiners of Public Accountants et al. (S. Car. Sup. Ct.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 2796, Nov. 12, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Specification (in general) — 


‘Aurore Statements Onty Art Presenren Herein. BEInd ~ 
PUBLISHED WitHOUT COMMENT BY THe UNiTEp STATES DaILy 


~ |Restriction on Public Accountant ‘“* 


By South Carolina Board Overruled 


Requ 
| 


irement That Nonresident Maintain Of- 
fice in State as Condition to Certifica- 


tion Adjudged Unreasonable 


State of South Carolina: Columbia. 


] 
|Witt1aM H. JAMES, doing business as 
WILLIAM H. JAMES AND COMPANY, 


Vv. 
State BoarRD OF EXAMINERS OF PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS ET AL. 


numerous occasions he has practiced his 
profession in this State. 

It seems further established that the 
petitioner, beginning on Apr. 23, 1930, 
|has repeatedly attempted to secure from 


|the respondents the certificate required 
|under the statutes, to which he felt him- 
Mandamus to require Board of Exam- self entitled. His efforts were made 
iners of Public Accountants to issue! mainly by correspondence with the mem- 
certificate. bers of the State Board of Examiners of 
Cc. T. Graypon for petitioner; CoRDIE Public Accountants, and by attempts to 
Pace, Assistant Attorney General, for | see some of the members in person. 
respondents. Under the law, the Board is required 
Opinion of the Court to hold at least one regular meeting 
| Nov. 4, 1930 every year, and May 15 was fixed as the 
| BLEASE, J.—The petitioner, William H. | date of that meeting. The petitioner did 
' James, presented his petition in the orig-| not present the usual application on the 
\inal jurisdiction of this court, asking for | form required by the Board, but his let- 
a mandamus to require and compel the) ters gave all the information required 


| South Carolina Supreme Court. 
No. 13 


5. 


South Carolina Board.of Examiners of 
Public Accountants to issue to him a cer- 
tificate as a certified public accountant, 


under the terms of the statutes pertain- | 


ling to and regulating the practice of 
‘their profession by certified public ac- 
; countants. s tic 

'petition, the writer of this opinion made 
lan order requiring the respondents to 
|show cause at the October term of this 
icourt, if any they had, why the petition 
|should not be granted. On behalf of the 
respondents, the Attorney General of the 
State filed return to the petition, and the 
matter was thereupon heard by the court. 
| The cause involves the construction of 
‘certain provisions contained in sections 
| 2886 to 2900, both inclusive, of Article IT 
of Volume III of the Civil Code of 1922, 
headed “Certified Public Accountants,” 


‘and the Act of the General Assembly, | 


‘amending certain provisions of those sec- 
itions, entitled, “An Act to Amend Sec- 
‘tions 2891 and 2897, and 2900 of Article 
II, Code of Laws of South Carolina, 1922, 
| Volume III, Relating to Certified Public 
| Accountants,” approved Apr. 1, 1930. 

' 


| Application Made 


| For Certificate 


It is asserted by the petition, and ap- 
parently conceded by the respondents, 
that the petitioner, though born and 
reared in South Carolina, is now a non- 


Ga.; that he is a properly licensed and 
registered certified public accountant of 
the States of Georgia, Tennessee and 
| North Carolina; that for around 13 years 
he has practiced the profession of certi- 
|fied public accountant in various States 


hereinafter stated, to meet the require- 
ments for obtaining a certificate under 
the laws to engage in the business of his 
profession in this State; and that upon 





| Journal of the 
| Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


_ November 11. 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Harker H. Hittson, Ralph L. Dugger, 
Henry L. Shenier, Spencer Brownell 
Jr., Richard R. Trexler, Frank_ Toohey 
Jr.. Edmund H. Parry Jr., and Oliver S. 
Titcomb, of Washington, D. C.; and Ar- 


thur G. Prangley, of Clarendon, Va.,! 


were admitted to practice. 
Patents ' 

No. 2308. Trotter v. Prentice. 
ing device. I 
pe appellant, and by Mr. Herman T, Gam- 

s for appellee, 

7 2326. Ex parte William J. Wiswall. 
|Improvement in manifolding books or pads. 
| Argued by Mr. J. W. Anderson for appellant, 
and by Mr. Howard S. Miller for the Pat- 


ent Office. 


| 


No. 2501, Decker & Cohn, Inc., v. Liebo- | 


vitz & Sons, Inc. Trade mark for wearing 
|apparel. Argued by Mr. Charles S, Grin- 
dle for appellant, and by Mr. Conway P. 
|Coe for appellee. 

No. 2504. Ex parte Lester Kirschbraun. 
Process and apparatus for treating hydro- 
learbons. Argued by Mr, Charles M. Thomas 
for appellant, and by Mr. Howard S. Mil- 
ler for the Patent Office. 


Upon the presentation of the | 


resident, residing in the City of Atlanta, | 


of the Union, and is qualified, except as_ 


Fasten- 
Argued by Mr. J. W. Anderson | 


| under the statutes, and under the regula- 
|tions of the Board, except in the one 
| particular later referred to. The record 
shows that the petitioner attempted to 
| get the required form of application, but 
| it was not furnished to him until some 
| time after the meeting of the Board had 
| been held. 


| Lack of Local Office 


| Main Reason for Refusal 
The respondents refused to issue the 
| certificate, mainly for the reason that the 
| petitioner did not show that he had an 
office located within the State of Seulgh 
| Carolina, and that this was necessary u¥- 
der the regulations made by the Board, 
which requirement the respondents allege 
| was not only proper to be made by them, 
| but in harmony with the statutes under 
which they received their authority and 
| by which they are goverred. The disposi- 
| tion of this one question, in our opinion, 
will determine the cause, and it is not 
necessary to discuss any other incidental 

{ matter. 

The statutes provide for the granting 
of certificates to residents of the State 
and also to nonresidents. The provisions 
'as to the granting of certificates to non- 
| resident certified public accountants, who 
Po properly qualified to practice in this 
State, are found in section 1 of the 
| amendatory act mentioned above, and are 
| as follows: 





| Provided, that the Board may, in its dis- 
| cretion, upon application in writing, waive 
| the examination and issue a certificate to 


| [Continued on Page 11, Column 1.) 


| 


. 


Fire was just the start 
of our troubles 


_ We didn’t realize—the morn- 
ing after the fire—what a lot 
of grief we faced. We felt 
pretty secure in the heavy fire 
insurance we carried. But with 
production stopped—money go- 
ing out and none coming in— 
we’re wondering how long we 
can stand the gaff. If we don’t 
get going soon, we’ll be sunk. 
” * * 


A Hartford Business In- 
terruption Policy guarantees 
your income when fire stops 
your business. Write for 
the booklet “Mr. Dixon” 
which explains the protec- 
tion that begins where your 
fire insurance leaves off, 


a 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford - Connecticut 





| 
| 
| 


| 30% Lower 


AIR PRESSURE 


~ makes riding safer 
from all skidding hazards 


No matter what car you drive you 
can now enjoy the greatly reduced 
air pressures made possible only by 
the patented Blowout-Proof construc- 
tion of the Dual-Balloon. Skid-Safety 
that you have never known before! 


When harder tires slip and slide 
the Dual-Balloon grips and clings, 
gives sure, safe traction on any road. | 
It guards your life and your car— 
gives you that priceless extra margin 
of safety for those split-seconds of 
danger when driving skill means 
little and the full responsibility for 
your safety rests on your rubber. 


BLOWOUT-PROOF 


Where broader claims have been cancelled in response to rejection on the art | 


and limited claims only allowed, applicant may not in the specification state 

that he desires “to claim the invention broadly, Yimited only b Pine ae of the 

appended claims,”—Ex parte Arbuckle. (Comr, Pats,)— t. S. Daily, 2796, 

Nov, 12, 1930, 

Patents—Headlight specification revision required— 

pF Posen STTSL1p te Areas Seu, meedtent, for poduaing mulcoleved beams, 
evision require x rbuckle. (Comr, Pats.)— . S 

aily, 2796, Nov, 12, 199. : mores 


\ 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, 


Myf BALLOON 


—goes a long way to make friends 


AKRON, OHIO 
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: Opinion by Commissioner as to Tax 


% 


@ 


«© 


+ 


Basis Held Not 


Right of New Officer to Examine Returns Made 


to Bind Successor 


On Installment Sales Basis and Fix Levy 
On Accrual Basis Upheld 


The fact that the predecessor of the |the Revenue Act of 1926 read as follows: 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue had 
expressed his opinion that a certain sale 
was an installment sale did not prevent 
the Commissioner from determining the | 
tax on another basis, the Court of Claims | 
has held. | 
At the time the predecessor of the | 
Commissioner expressed his opinion, he | 
did not have the return before him and 
the facts stated in the letter of inquiry 
did not correspond to the real facts, the 
opinion explained. However, it made no 
material difference whether the Commis- 
sioner believed his predecessor’s ruling 
to be erroneous in law or fact; he had 
authority to examine the return and de- 
‘termine the tax, the court deciared | 
/ 


Horace OVERBEY, EXECUTOR, 


Vv. 
UNITED STATES. 

Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. E-496. | 
Rosert ASH and THomMAS J. REILLY for | 
laintiff; LisLe A. SMITH and CHARLES | 
B. RucGc (FREDERICK W. DEWART on 

the brief) for defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 

Nov. 3, 1930 
WHALEY, Judge, delivered the opinion 
of the court: 
A brief statement of the facts of the | 
egse shows that John T, Overbey and 
Arnette J. Overbey, husband and wife, 
were residents of the State of Texas in 
1919, and the property herein referred to 
was community property under the laws 
of that State. They owned 613 shares of 
stock in the Wichita Valley Refining 
Company, a Texas corporation, which 
stock had cost them $42,283.39. On July 
5, 1919, the plaintiffs sold and'transferred 
that stock to certain individuals for $122,- | 
600, payable 15 per cent in cash and the | 
balance in 17 equal monthly installments. 


Transaction Reported 


As Installment Sale 

The installments were evidenced by the | 
promissory notes of the respective pur- 
chasers, bearing 6 per cent interest. No} 
collateral was given by the purchasers to | 
secure the notes. During the year 1919 | 
the plaintiffs received 35 per cent of the 
total selling price. On Aug. 6, 1919, all 
of the physical assets of the Wichita Val- 
ley Refining Company were sold and | 
transferred to the Texhoma Oil & Refin- 
Company, and on the same day the board 
of directors of the Wichita Valley Refining | 
Company executed a consent to the cor- | 
porate dissolution of that company, and 
on Aug. 15, 1919, a certificate of dissolu- | 
tion of the company was filed with the | 
Secretary of State. 

The plaintiffs filed their income-tax re- 
turns wherein they showed this trans- 
action as an installment sale and re- 
turned as income for 1919 only the} 
amount of cash received that year. 

Commissioner of Interftal Revenue 
Williams, on Apr. 28, 1920, on the facts 
as they were stated to him by the inter- 
ested parties, and his understanding of 
the Jaw thereon, wrote to Congressman 
Parrish expressing the opinion that it 
was an installment sale and the stock- 
holders were within their rights in re- 
porting in their income-tax returns for 
1919 only the income from the payments 
made during 1919. Mr. Williams was the 
Commissioner until and including Apr. 9, 
1921. 

Mr. Millard F. West was Acting Com- | 
missioner from that date until May 27, 
1921, when Mr. Blair became Commis- 





Sec. 212 (d). Under regulations prescribed 


by the Commissioner, with the approval of | 
the Secretary, a person who regularly sells | 
or otherwise disposes of personal property | 
on the installment plan may return an in- 
come therefrom 
proportion of the installment payments ac- | 
tually received in that year which the total | 


in any taxable year that 


profit realized or to be realized when the 
payment is completed, bears to the total con- 
tract price. 

In the case (1) of a casual sale or other 
casual disposition of personal property for a 
price exceeding $1,000, or (2) of a sale or 
other disposition of real property, if in 
either case the initial payments do not ex- 
ceed one-fourth of the purchase price, the in- 
come may, under regulations prescribed by 
the Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary, be returned on the basis and in 
the manner above prescribed in this subdi- 
vision. As used in this subdivision the term 
“jnitial payments” means the payments re- 
ceived in cash or property other than evi- 
dences of indebtedness of the purchaser 
during the taxable period in which the sale 
or other disposition is made. 

Installment Sales 

Sec. 1208. The provisions of subdivision 
(d) of section 212 shall be retroactively 
applied in computing income under the pro- 


| visions of the Revenue Act of 1916, the Reve- | 
‘nue Act of 1917, the Revenue Act of 1918, the | 
| Revenue Act of 1921, or the Revenue Act of 


1924, or any of such acts as amended. 


Any tax that has been paid under such} 


acts prior to the enactment of this act, if in 


excess of the tax imposed by such acts as| 


retroactively modified by this section, shall, 
subject to the statutory period of limitations 
properly applicable thereto, be credited or 


refunded to the taxpayer as provided in 


section 284, 
Commissioner’s Letter Not 
Binding on Successors 


The plaintiffs do not bring themselves | 


under the provisions of section 212(d), 


as it is admitted the purchase price was | 


more than a thousand dollars, and more 
than 25 per cent (i. e., 85 per cent) of the 


| consideration was paid in the taxable 


period. 
If, however, we are not strictly within 
the provisions of the statute, the plain- 


tiffs contend the letter from Commis- | 
sioner Williams, defining the transaction | 
as a sale on the installment basis, is! 
binding on his successors in office and | 
can not be disturbed. The facts show! 
Commissioner Williams had no claim be-| 


fore him when he wrote his letter to 
Congressman Parrish with the statement 
of what were supposed to be the correct 
and true facts. His letter was advisory 
and based on a supposititious case, In- 
come-tax returns of the plaintiffs had 
been filed but not audited, 

As a matter of fact, the facts pre- 
sented to Commissioner Williams did not 
correspond to the real facts of the trans- 
action, as afterwards disclosed upon in- 
vestigation by Commissioner Blair. Cer- 
tain essential facts were erroneously 
stated to Commissioner Williams. The 
stock sold was never held by a trustee as 
security for the payment of the notes; 
the title to the physical assets of the 
company did not remain vested in the 
corporation through ‘the trustee for the 
benefit of the stockholders making the 
sale, until the last installment was paid; 
all of the assets of the Wichita Valley 
Refining Company were conveyed to the 
Texhoma Oil and Refining Company and 
the former corporation surrendered its 
charter before the first installment fell 


| due. 


However, it makes no material differ- 
ence whether Commissioner Blair be- 
lieved his 
erroneous in law or fact; the Commis- 


predecessor’s ruling to be| 
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printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Installment sales— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


v. U.S. 


| Lillie M. Jones, Frank H. Jones, Walter 

| E. Jones, Docket Nos. 28613-28615. 

1. Henry Cappellini et al., 14 B. 
T. A. 1269, followed. 

2. Proposed assessment of amount 
of deficience in tax against trans- 

| feree petitioners is barred by the 

| Statute of limitations. 

\Frank B. Essex, Richard P. Whitty, 

| Docket Nos. 31126, 31127. 

| Petitioners’ contention that the 

| partnership in which each was en- 
titled to receive one-half the dis- 
tributable gains sustained a loss in 
the construction of a certain hotel 
in 1922 is not sustained by the evi- 
dence. 

Loss claimed in 1924 on account of 
an investment in a Canadian land 
syndicate established by the evidence 
and the amount thereof determined. 

Evidence not sufficient to prove 
that certain debts due a partnership 
in which each of petitioners owned 
a 50 per cent interest became worth- 
less in 1924. 

Farmers Cooperative Creamery, Docket 
No. 31444. 

Held that article 522 of Regula- 
tions 65 is a reasonable interpreta- 
tion of section 231 (11) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1924 and that petitioner 

| is entitled to exemption. f 
| Edward C. Moore Jr. and Central Union 
Trust Company of New York, Execu- 


tors of Estate of Edward Moore, De-| 


ceased, Docket No. 40790. 

1. Transfers of securities by the 
decedent to his son, within two years 
prior to his death, are held, upon 
the evidence, not to have been made 
in contemplation of death. 

2. The amount of the liability un- 
der a judgment which has become 
final through affirmance by the high- 
est court of the State, is deductible 
as a claim against the estate. 

3. An estate claiming deductions 
for charitable bequests, for the pur- 
pose of determining the value of 
the net estate, must produce evidence 
sufficient to establish their deducti- 
bility under the statute. Proof of 
the names of the legatees, the fact 


Georgia Levy on Sales 
Yields $1,153,406 in Year 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Nov. 11. 


The new State sales tax brought in 
$1,153,406 during the first year it was 
in effect, according to announcement by 
the Georgia Tax Commissioner, R. C. 
Norman. The act imposing the sales, 
or gross receipts tax, became effective 
Oct. 1,- 1929, and has just passed its 
first anniversary, he explained. 

Commissioner Norman pointed out 
that the gross receipts tax and the 
statutory income tax, both of which were 
imposed by acts of the 1929 State Legis- 
lature, have yielded $1,753,027, the in- 
come tax having produced $599,621 for 
one-fourth of the year 1929. 

“This department is 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


| Promulgated Nov. 11 





‘Fund for Aged Ministers 


particularly | 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue—Right to overrule decision of predecessor— 


Where the taxpayer reported on the ‘installment sales basis, although not 
strictly within the provisions of the statute, the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue had authority to examine the returns and determine the tax on the proper 
basis, even though his predecessor had written a certain Congressman express- 
ing the opinion that the transaction in question was an installment sale.-—Overbey 
(Ct. Cl. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 2797, Nov. 12, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


| 


that they are incorporated, and their 
designation as a Catholic church and 
school, is not enough. 

4. A credit claimed by an estate 
(sec. 301(b), Revenue Act of 1924) 
on account of New York inheritance 
tax, part of which was actually 
paid and part of which was deposited 
pursuant to the State law, is denied 
for failure to establish (1) what 
part if any of the amount deposited 
might fairly be regarded as actually 
paid, and (2) whether any of the 
amount actually paid or deposited 
is “in respect of any property in- 
cluded in the gross estate.” 

The Federal Finance Company, Docket 
No. 37097. 

The evidence fails to show that 
the additions to the reserve for bad 
debts in each year were “reasonable” 
as required by statute. 





Alabama Suit Involves Tax 


Status of Foreign Concern 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Nov. 11. 
The General Water Works and Elec-! 
tric Corporation, a foreign company, has | 
been asked by Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral J. W. Brassell to state whether it is 


|a holding company for certain utilities 


doing business in Alabama. 

The interrogatories were filed in con- 
nection with a suit against the company 
in the Montgomery Circuit Court for ad- 
ditional annual franchise taxes based on 


| capital employed in the State. 


Tax Exempt in Kentucky, 


State of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Nov. 11. 

A fund for the benefit of superan- 
nuated preachers is exempt from taxa- 
tion, the Kentucky Court of Appeals has 
just held in a case entitled The Preach- 
ers Aid Society of Kentucky Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, v. Jacobs. 

The Kentucky law exempts from tax- 
ation institutions of purely public char- 
ity and the fund in question comes under 
that heading, the opinion ruled. “It is 
none the less a purely public charity be- 
cause it is confined to a certain class,” | 
the court said. 

“Such is necessarily a fund to provide | 
for superannuated old ministers, their | 
widows and infant children; for they are | 
men unable to work in their calling and | 
ministers who serve merely for a salary 
sufficient for their support cannot lay up 
money for their support in old age. 
While each sect may feel an interest in 
providing for its own old ministers, there 
would be less response to an appeal for 
all old ministers. A scheme such as that 
here presented encourages each sect to 
look after its own needy ones and places 
the responsibility where it should rest.” 


| 


| California Lowers 


|assessed for municipal taxation 


Duty Assessment 


On Plate Steel | 
Upheld by Court 


Importers Overruled on Con. 
tention That Product Did 


| 


Not Fill Commercial Spec- | 
ification of ‘Plate Steel’ 

—__—__—— | 

New Y-rk, Nov. 11.—Certain plate | 

steel, valued at more than one and less| 


than 3 cents a pound, was returned for | Crowell & Murray. 


duty by the customs appraising officers, 
at Seattle, at five-tenths cent per) 
pound, under paragraph 307, Tariff Act) 
of 1922. J. T. Steeb & Co. challenged 


this classification and assessment, claim- ! 
ing duty at three-tenths cent per pound, 
under paragraph %*04, Act of 1922, as 
steel plates not specially provided for. 
The United States Customs Court has 
just affirmed the collector’s assessment. | 
At the trial of this case, the importers , 
sought to establish that “plate steel’ is | 
a commercial term applied to a product | 
bought under definite specifications as | 
to pressure, tensile strength, and elonga- 
tion; and that the merchandise in ques- 
tion was common steel plate used as a 
tank plate and made without the strength 
necessary for boiler and similar uses. 


Opinion of Court | 

In referring to this testimony, the 
court stated: 

“It is settled law that one who claims 
a commercial meaning different from the | 
common meaning must show that such' 
meaning is definite, uniform, and gen- 
eral, and not partial, local, and personal. | 
United States v. Redden, 13 Ct. Cust. | 
Appls. 224, T. F. 41177. | 

“The witness who appeared herein | 
steted that he had been handling this | 
class of merchandise for 25 years and 
that he had bought it at wholesale ‘prin- 
cipally from the eastern markets.’ The | 
terriotrial extent of his sales was not, 
disclosed. 

“Such testimony is insufficient to war- 
rant a finding that the present mer-| 
chandise iuas a commercial meaning other ! 
than that fixed in the classification of the | 
rollector. On the record before us the} 
protest must be and hereby is overruled.” 


(Protest 230684-G-2922.) 
| 


Tennessee Ruling Involves 
Definition of Merchant | 


State of Tennessee: 

Nashville, Nov. 11. 
A corporation which dealt in cross- 
ties none of which were in the city, and 


‘which manufactured only 8 per cent of 


the ties which it sold should have been 
as a 
merchant and not as a manufacturer, 
the Tennessee Court of Appeals has just 
held in a case entitled Nashville Tie 
Company v. Nashville. 

The manufactured ties were intermin- 
gled with those purchased for resale, 
and all ties were sold at the dealer’s 
price, the court explained, upholding the 
decision of the chancellor. 


New Books 


2797) Pace 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


( 


Received by 


Library of Congress. 


List supplied daily by the Library of Con 
languages, official documents and chi 


a. Fiction hooks in foreign 
dren’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number is at end of fast line. 


New Manual of the 
353 p. ; 


Andrews, Israel W. 
Constitution of the U. S. 
American book co., 1930. 30-24740 

Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co. In Maine 
woods, 1929. 160 p., illus. Bangor & Aroos- 
took R. R. Co., 1929 and 1930. 

30-15026; 30-15027 
Rocky mountain let- 
Denver, Colo. mountain 
30-15009 

Sketches of town of Top- 

198 p. 


Brewer, William H. 
ters, 1869. 52 p. 
club, 1930. 

Craig, Frank H. 
sham, Orange County, Vt., 1929. 
illus. Green Mountain press, 1929. 

30-15019 

Iron ores of Lake Su- 

332 p. Cleveland, 


perior. 7th ed., maps. 
Penton press co., 1930. 30-24751 
Harper, Henry H. Merely the patient. 95 
p. N. Y., Minton, 1930. 30-24744 
Harr, Luther A. Banking theory and prac- 
tice, by ... and W. C. Harris. 562 p., 
illus. N. Y., McGraw, 193u. 30-24739 
arris, Charles G. McDaniel family record. 
179 p. Louisville, Ky., Franklin prg. co., 
1 . 30-15025 
Henin, Benjamin L. A. American histori- 
cal oration. 
in Newport, R. I., to commemorate land- 
ing in 1780 of French troops. July 14th, 
1928. 12 p. Reprinted, 1929. 30-15029 
Hertz, Emanuel. Abraham Lincoln; the great 
anti-climax after the whirlpool of politi- 
cal vicissitudes. 18 p. N. Y.? 1929. 
30-15013 
Abraham Lincoln and -Hillel’s golden rule. 
10 p. N. Y.? 1929. 30-15011 


H 


Abraham Lincoln, as to his kindness and | 


N. Y.? 1929. 
30-15012 


15 


mercy. 17 p., illus. 
Abraham Lincoln’s legislative career. 
Dp... IN, Yt TORS: 
Abraham Lincoln’s loyalty to his friends. 
16 p. N. ¥.? 1929. 30-15014 
And his name is Abraham Lincoln. A 
homily. 13 p. N. Y.? 1929. 
Lincoln’s Jewish contacts. mM. Bet 
30-15017 
d chem- 
3d ed., rev. and enl. 
N. Y., McGraw, 1930. 
30-24753 
Hand book for 


14 p. 
929. 

Liddell, Donald M. Metallurgists an 
ists’ handbook. ... 
847 p., illus. 


Lumen bearing co., Buffalo. 


N. 51 


Inauguration of monument | 


30-15016 | 


30-15015 | 


| orating 25th anniversary. N. Y., tae ; 
| 1930. 75 p., illus. N. ¥., 1930. 30-247 

| Reinhardt, Charles N. “Cheerio!” Book 
of punches and cocktails. Rev. and enl, 
ed. 53 p. N. Y., The Elf, 1 


Rolleston, Sir Humphry Davy. . . . Internal 
medicine. (Clio medica; a series of 
| primers on the history of .sedicine . .*, 
| IV.) 92 p. N. Y., Hoeber, 1930. 
30-24745 
| Scott, William E. Citizenship for new Amer- 
| jeans, illus. (3d ed.) 205 p. Saint Peul, 
| Scott-Mitchell pub. co., 1930. 3830-24741 
, Stedman, Thomas iu. Practical medical dic- 
| tionary.... 11th, rev. ed. 1222 p., illus.” 
}__N. Y., W. Wood, 1930. 30-24746 
Wexberg, Erwin. Individual psychological 
treatment; translated by Arnold Eiloart. 
(Psychic methods of cure ... ed. by Dr, 
Kar! Birnbaum . vol. I.) 160 p, 
Lond., C. W. Daniel co., 1929. 30-24748 


Bennett, Arnold. Journal of things new and 
old. 271 p. N. Y., Doubleday, 1930. 
30-24831 
| Binney, Millard F. God’s answer; daily in- 
| Spiration for home altar. 384 p. Los 
| Angeles, Div. of religious publications of 
| Bert Rose co., 1930. 30-24935 
; Court Treatt, Mrs. Stella. Sudan sand; 
| filming Baggara Arabs, illus. 261 Pp. 
_Lond., Harrap, 1930. 30-2483. 
Crumpton, Claudia E. Teachers’ manual for 
Crumpton and Hosic’s Junior high school 
English. 204 p. N. Y., Cincinnati, Amer- 
ican book co., 1930. 30-24822 
Dunham, Chester F. Christianity in a world 
of science. 185 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1930. 
30-24938 
Falls, Cyril B. War books, a critical guide. 
318 p. Lond., P. Davies, 1930. 30-24766 
Feiler, Arthur. Experiment of Bolshevism, 
translated by H. J. Stenning. 2566 p. 
|_ Lond., Allen, 1930. 30-24833 
Flitcroft, John E. Outline studies in Amer- 
ican literature. 197 p. N. Y., Prentice. 
Hall, 1930. 30-24821 
| Holmes, Harry N. Laboratory manual of 
general chemistry. 3d ed. p., illus, 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1930. 30-24759 


engineers and machine designers. 2d ed. | 


148 p., illus. 
ing co., 1930. 
Milbank memorial fund. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Buffalo, N. Y., Lumen bear- 
30-24750 


Information regarding these publications 


may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 

Mass.—Acts and Resolves Passed by Legis- 
lature During Session of 1930. Pub. by 
Secy. of Commonwealth. Boston. 

Pa.—Rept. of Insurance Comr., yr. ended 
May 31, 1930. Part 1. Harrisburg, 1930. 

Pa.—Decisions of Courts in Workmen’s 
Compensation Cases During year 1928. 
By Paul W. Houck, Chairman, Harrisburg, 
1929. 

N. Mex.—Rept. of Chief Engineer, Jos, L. 
Burkholder—Vol. I and II. To Bd. of 
Comrs, (submitting plan 
trol, ete.). Approved Aug. 
Santa Fe. 

Okla.—Journal of Senate, Extraordinary 
Session, 12th Legislature May 16, 1929- 
July 5, 1929, Oklahoma City. 


15, 1928. 


Okla.—Journal of Senate, Regular Session, | 
30, | 


12th Legislature—Jan. 1929-Mar. 
1929, Oklahoma City. 

N. C.—Cases Argued and Determined in 
Supreme Court, Fall Term, 1929, and 
oe Term, 1930—Vol. 198. Raleigh, 
1930, 


8, 


Meeting commem- | 


for flood con- | 


sioner. Under date of May 13, 1921, while 
Acting Commissioner West was in 
charge, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
upon consideration of further facts in the 
case and a reconsideration of the law, 
held that this was not an installment sale 


sioner had the authority to examine the 
returns and determine the tax. Even 
though the returns had been examined, 
in the absence of a binding settlement, 


ithe Commissioner had the authority to re- 


gratified at the manner in which the| 
sales tax collections have held up for, 
July, August and September,” Commis- 
sioner Norman said. “These have been 
the least productive months of the 


Tax on Street Cars 


Reduction in Gross Receipts 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
| are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should’ be given. 


Amateur Radio Stations of U. S., Edition of 
Je. 30, 1930. Radio Div., U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 25 cents. (20-26897) 

Bull, of Pan American Union, Nov., 1930, 
Subscription price, $2.50 a year. (8-30967) 

Bull, of Engineering Information—No. 59, 
Dec. 1, 1930. Bur. of Engineering, U. S. 
Navy Dept. Price, 10 cents. (22-26665) 
Development and Use of Baking Powder 

| and Baking Chemicals—Circ. No. 138, Nov., 

| 1930, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 

| 5 cents. Agr. 30-1251 
U. S. Earthquakes, 1928—Serial No. 483 

Coast and Geodetic Survey, U. S. Dept. of 

Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 30-27161 

New Reclamation Era—Vol. 21, No. 11, Nov., 
1930. Bur. of Reclamation, U. S. Dept, 
of Interior. Subscription price, 75 cents 
a year. (9-35252) 

American Documented Seagoing Merchant 
Vessels of 500 Gross Tons and Over, Oct. 
1, 1930—Serial No. 155, Bur. of Naviga- 
tion, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Subscrip- 

| tion price, 75 cents a year. (19-26597) 


. 


ited VO ST = 


and all of the profit on the sale was in- 
come from 1919. An additional tax was 
assessed against the plaintiffs, which was 
duly paid. Subsequently, on Feb. 24, 
1925, while Commissioner Blair was in 
charge, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
affirmed this decision. Claims for refund 
were duly filed and rejected. 


Act Permitting New 


Return Basis Quoted 

The plaintiffs contend this is a sale 
under the installment plan as provided 
in Regulations 45 (article 42) of the 
Treasury Department. 

Prior to the Act of 1926, section 
212(d), there was no expressed legisla- 
tive authority for the installment sales | 
method on which to compute incomes. | 
Blum’s Inc., 7 B. T. A. 737. Until then | 
the only methods provided by the stat- | 
utes were the cash receipts or disburse- | 
ment basis and the accrual basis. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 
1918, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in order to meet a third 
class of cases, issued Regulations 45, arti- 
cle 42, which permitted returns to be 
made under certain conditions on a par- 
tial payment or installment basis. Regu- 
lations 45, article 42, reads as follows: 

Sale of personal property on installment 
plan.—Dealers in personal property ordi- 
narily sell either for cash or on the personal 
credit of the buyer or on the installment | 

lan.’ Occasionaly a fourth type of sale is | 

het with, in which the buyer makes an 
initial payment of such a substantial nature 
(for example, a payment of more than 25 
per cent) that the sale, though involving 
deferred payments, is not one on the install- 
ment plan. In sales on personal credit, and | 
in the substantial payment type just men- | 
tioned, obligations of purchasers are to be! 
regarded as the equivalent of cash, but a 
different rule applies to sales on the in-| 
stallment plan. | 

Dealers in petsonal property who sell on | 
the installment plan usually adopt one of 
feur ways of protecting themselves in case 
of default: (a) Through an agreement that 
the title is to remain in the seller until the | 
buyer has completely performed his part of 
the transaction; (b) by a form of contract 
in which title is conveyed to the purchaser 
immediately, but subject to a lien for the 
unpaid portion of the purchase price; {e) 
by a present transfer of the title to the pur- | 
chaser, who, at the same time executes a | 
reconveyance in the form of a chattel mort- 
gake t6 the seller; or (d) by conveyance to 
a trustée pending performance of the con- 
tract and sybject te its provisions. * * * | 


Plaintiffs Said Not to Be 
Within Regulations 45 





examine and redetermine the tax liability 
of the plaintiffs. Sweets Company of 
America, Ine., v. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, 40 Fed. (2d) 436 and cases 
cited. McIlthenny vy. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, 39 Fed. (2d) 356, Yoko- 
homa Ki-Ito, Kwaisha, Ltd., 5 B, T. A. 
1248, James Couzens, 11 B. T. A. 1040, 
Younker Bros., Inc., 8 B. T. A. 333. 

The petition is dismissed. It 
ordered. 

WILLIAMS, Judge; LITTLETON, Judge; 


is so 


GREEN, Judge; and BoortH, Chief Justice, | 


concur. 


year, so far as general State revenues 
are concerned, aside from the gross re- 
months mentioned have amounted 
amounts expected later. 

“This is only about $20,000 less than 
collections for the preceding three 
months, which amounted to $263,554.02. 

“The State income tax did not be- 
come effective until Oct. 1,:1929, and 
therefore only one-fourth of one year 





1931.” 


Journal of the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 


Noy. 10 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S, Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L, Lenroot. 

Customs 

No, 3294, The United States v. G. J 
Tower & Sons et al. Opinion by Bland, As- 
sociate Judge. Glass cullets assessed at 50 
per cent as manufactures of glass were 
claimed by the importer and held by the 
United States Customs Court to be dutiable 
at 10 per cent as waste. This court holds 
that the merchandise is properly dutiable 
at 30 per cent as earthy or mineral sub- 


| stances wholly or partly manufactured, but 


as this claim was not made by the importer 
the judgment below must be reversed. 
No. 3311. The United States v. E. S. 
Meyer, Inc. Opinion by Bland, Associate 
Judge. Spurs, spur chains, and leather 
straps were classified as entireties and as- 
sessed at 50 per cent as saddlery. The 
importer protested that they were prop- 
erly dutiable as manufactures of leather 
and manufactures of metal. The United 
States Customs Court sustained the protest 
ef the importer, and their judgment is re- 
versed. ; 
No. 3323. The United States v. E. S. 
Emery & Co. Opinion by Bland, Associate 
Judge. Merchandise assessed at 3314 per 
cent as manufactures of wood was claimed 
by the importer to be free of duty as lum- 
ber net further manufactured than sawed, 
planed, and tongued and grooved. The 
United States Customs Court sustained the 
protest as to certain door sills and \stair 
rails. Their judgment is reversed in so far 


jas it sustained the protest and affirmed in 


so fat as it overryled the prétest. 

No, 38384. The United States v. Rudolph 
Lesch. Opinien py Bland, Associate Judge. 
So-called “color prints” were assessed at 
5 cents per peynd and 20 per cent as 


printed matter on surface coated paper. The | ¢ 


It is clear from the facts in the instant |importer protested that they were free of 
ease that the plaintiffs do not bring them- | duty as photographs imported by scientific 


selves within the provisions of Regula- 
tiens 45. Title did not remain in the 
seller until the final payment was made; 
ng lien for the unpaid portion of the pur- 
chase price was given; and there was no 
conveyance to a trustee pending the per- 
formance of the contract. If the plain- 
tiffs are to recover, they must come under 
section 212(d) of the Revenue Act of 
1926, which is made to retroactively ap- 
ply, in cotaputing income, to the act of 
1918. Section 212(d) and section 1208 of 


States. 
Judge. 


included 

clerical error, 
Court overruled the protest of the importer 
and their judgment is affirmed, 


institutions. The United States Customs 


Court sustained the protest of the importer, 
and their judgment is affirmed. 
P. J., and Lenroot, J. 
clusion. 


Graham, 
, concur ih the con- 
No. 3318. J. J. McQuillan v. The United 

Opinion by Hatfield, Associate 
The importer protested that a non- 
lutiable item of cartage and shipping was 
in the entered value through 
The United States Customs 


No, 8319, Henry Pollak, Inc., y, The 


United States. Opinion by Hatfield, Asso- 
ciate Judge. Hats of tissue paper were 
assessed at 35 per cent as manufactures of 
paper, The importer protested that they 
were properly dutiable at 5 or 6 cents 
per pound and 15 per cent as articles of 
tissue paper. The United States Customs 


-| Court overruled the protest of the importer 


and their judgment is affirmed. 


No. 3349. Mills & Gibb Corp. v. The 
United States. Opinion by Hatfield, Asso- 
ciate Judge. Merchandise assessed as col- 


porter to be properly dutiable as cotton 
cloth not colored. The United States Cus- 
toms Court overruled the protest of the im- 
| Porter and their judgment is affirmed. 

No. 3305. The Un 

|Field & Company. 
Associate Judge. 
‘oO per cent as rugs in ehief value of wool, 
embroidered or appliqued, was claimed by 
the importer to be properly dutiable at 30 
per cent as floor coverings in chief value 
of wool. The United States Customs Court 
sustained the protest of the importer, and 
their judgment is affirmed. 
_No. 3363. Massce & Company v. The 
United States. Opinion by Garrett, Asso- 
ciate Judge. Hemstitched collar and cuff 
Sets were assessed at 75 per cent as arti- 
| cles from which threads have been omitted, 
| drawn, punched, or cyt, etc. The importer 
| protested that they were properly dutiable 
| @8 wearing apparel in chief value of cotton, 
The United States 
| ruled _the protest of the importer, and 
their judgment is reversed. 

No. 8317. Cellgs, Inc., v. The United 
States. Opinion by Garrett, Asseciate 
Judge. Antipasto composed of fish, olives, 
jete., and oil was assessed gt 30 per cent 
as fish packed in oil. The importer pre- 
| tested that it was properly dytiable gt 25 

er cent as fish Lrepared or preserved. The 
| United States Customs Courts overruled 

he protest of the importer, and their judg- 
ment is affirmed. 

No. 3293, The United States v. H. Zucker- 
man Shoes Mfg. Co. et al. Opinion by 
Lenroot, Associate Judge. Merchandise as- 
sessed at 80 per cent as metal articles 
designed to be worn on or about the person 
was claimed by the importer to be dutiable 
at the nbprypriate rate as shoe buckles. 
The United States Customs Court sustained 
the protest of the importer, and their judg- 
ment is reversed. 

No, 3327. The 





United States v. Kraft 
| sociate Judge. New Zealand cheese was as- 


sessed with additional duty because it was 
not legally marked with the country ef 


ceipts tax collections, which for the three | 
to | 
$243,117.60 up to Nov. 4, with additional | 


has been paid into the treasury thus far. | 
Payments for 1930 are not due until | 


| ored cotton cloth was claimed by the im- | origin. 


ited States v. Marshall | their j 
Opinion by Garrett, | ? go . 
Merchandise assessed at | Forwarding & Shipping Co. 


Customs Court over- | 


| 


Cheese Company. Opinion by Lenroot, As- | 


Levy Upheld in Election 
State of California: 
Sacramento, Noy. 11. 

The rate of the gross receipts tax on 
street railways will be changed from 5% 
per cent to 4% per cent, according to 
the Secretary of the State Board of 
Equalization, Dixwell L. Pierce. The 
action of the Legislature in making the 
reduction was approved at the election 
of Nov. 4, Mr. Pierce exptained. 

The gross receipts tax, it was pointed 
out, is in lieu of all other taxes and li- 
censes, State, county and municipal. 

“The object of this reduction was to 

| equalize the taxes paid by street rail- 
ways by placing them on a parity with 
common property,” the secretary of the 
State Board said. “Competition of auto- 
motive transportation has cut seriously 
into the earning power and value of 
street railway properties so that it 
seemed fairly well established that such 
properties were being overtaxed in com- 
| parison with other holdings.” 
Under another constitutional amend- 
|ment approved Nov. 4, the library and 
| art, gallery founded by the late Henry 
|E. Huntington and located at San Ma- 
rino will become tax exempt. 





The importer protested on the 
ground that the merchandise was not capa- 
ble of being permanently marked without 
injury. The United States Customs Court 
| sustained the protest of the importer, and 
udgment is reversed. 

3338. The United States v. Hudson 
Opinion by 
| Lenroot, Associate Judge. Merchandise in- 
| voiced as imitation lizard skin was assessed 
at 5 cents per square yard and 30 per cent 
as waterproof cloth. The importer pro- 
tested that it was properly dutiablé at 3 
cents per square yard and 20 per cent as 
filled or coated cotton cloth. The United 
States Customs Court sustained the pro- 
test of the importer and their judgment is 
affirmed. 

Ng. 3352. Thornley & Pitt et al. v. The 
United States. Qpinion by Lenroot, Asso- 
ciate Judge. Two vessels invgiced as sail- 
ing yachts were assessed at 33 1-3 per cent 
as manufactures of wood. The importer 
protested that they were vessels as defined 
in the Revised Statutes and not subject to 
duty. The United States Customs Court 
overryled the protest of the importer, and 
their judgment is reversed. Graham, P. 
J., did net participate in this case. 

Ne. 8358. Pyrunty Seed & Grain Co. v. 
The United Stgtes. Opinion by Lenreet, 
Associate Judge. Merehgndise assessed at 
6 cents)per pound as garden and field seeds 
was claimed by the importer to pe free 
of dyty as oil-beaying seeds, or dutiable 
as canary seeds or sunflower seeds. The 
United States Customs Court overruled the 

rotest of the importer, and their judgment 


is affirmed. 
No. 3178. Unitéd States v. Morganite 
Brush Co. Reappraisemeat of garbon 
$. n of appellant for rehear- 


No. 





ploek , Fetitio 
ing denied. 

No. 3267. Mayers, Osterwald & Muhl- 
feld, Inc., v. E. F. Bendler and The United 
States. Nassak diamond. Petition of ap- 
pellee Bendler for rehearing denied. 

No, 3282, The United States v. J. H. 
Cottman & Co. Antidumping—Phosphate 
soe Petition of appellee for rehearing 

n 


and, a year and 
an inspiration 


See the Meu-1931 


Huomobiles 


The 1931 CENTURY SIX, 


The 1931 CENTURY EIGHT, 90 H. P, 
100 HM. P. EIGHT. 
133 MW. P. EIGHT 

CUSTOM EIGHT, 133 mM. P, 


The 1931 
The 1931 
The 1931 


SON SHATTERAGLE 44.688 AT SLiGRT 


70 H. P. FROM $ 1145 
FROM $1345 
FROM $ 1605 
FROM $ 2080 
FROM $2645 


Ace S168 AT The PperOge 


SE78A CesT 


Hupp MoToOR CaR CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Public Utilities 


ebraska Cities 


Can Now Extend 


Electric Service 


| 
Municipal Plants May Fur- 


nish Power to Farmers; 
Voters Also Adopt Amend- 
ment on Closed Banks 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Nov. 11. 


An initiative law proposed by an or- 
ganization of taxpayers and conferring 
the right to cities and towns owning 
electric plants to extend service beyond 
the municipal borders was approved at 
the election Nov. 4, according to an oral 
statement by the Attorney General, C. 
A. Sorensen, who headed the organiza- 
tion. 

The law was adopted by a large ma- 
jority, he said, and two similar laws pro- 
posed by the power companies were de- 
feated. 

Mr. Sorensen stated that the law 
adopted will make possible electric light 
and power from municipal plants at ac- 
tual cost to farmers and townspeople, 
without taxes or bond issues. This, he 
said; will méan a reduction in rates and 
should result in a great industrial de- 
velopment for Nebraska. 

The law gives to cities and towns own- 
ing electric plants the right, provided 
the cost is paid from net earnings, to ex- 
tend their lines beyond the corporate bor- 
ders to serve farmers and others, and 
the right to pay for plants by pledging 
future earnings. 


Bank Proposal Adopted 
Mr. Sorenson added that the consti- 
tutional amendment relating to the 
double liability of stockholders in banks 
had passed. “The amendment changes 
the State Constitution,” he said in com- 
ment, “so that a receiver of a State 


bank will be able to sue immediately | 


upon the closing‘of a bank to recover the 
double liability of stockholders just as 
receivers of national banks now do, in- 


stead of being obliged to wait until the) 


last items of a bank’s assets have been 
liquidated for the benefit of depositors, 
which takes from one to four years 
time, and which permits stockholders to 
dispose of property or leave the State.” 

The proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution, which would have authorized 
the State Legislature to appropriate a 
maximum of $8,000,000 “to help pay 
any deficit in the Depositors Guaranty 
Fund and to discharge obligations 


thereof to depositors in banks closed by | 


the Department of Trade and Commerce 


prior to Dec. 31, 1931,” was rejected by: 


the voters, according to Mr. Sorenson. 


Tests Are Planned 
For Air in Buses 


Order Issued in National Capi- 


tol Following Complaints 


The purity of air in motor buses in 
Washington, D. C., is to be tested, ac- 


cording to an order issued by the Dis- | 
trict Health Officer, William C. Fowler. | 

The order was made, it was explained, | 
as the result of complaints from passen- | 
gers that buses operated in the District | 


are inadequately ventilated. 

The tests will be made, Dr. Fowler 
said, by an inspector entering buses with 
two small bottles for each sample of air 
to be taken. One bottle is filled with dis- 
tilled water, the other empty. Inside the 
bus, the water from one bottle will be 
poured into the other bottle, the latter 
then tightly corked and sent to the chem- 
ical laboratory for traces of carbon mon- 
oxide and carbon dioxide. 

The discomfort ordinarily suffered by 
bus passengers, Dr. Fowler stated, re- 


Radio 


| Ghianges in 


|M arine Insurance 


Tax Is Changed 


California Amendment Makes 
Underwriting Profits 


| Basis for Levy * 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Nov. 11. 


The constitutional amendment chang- 
ing the method of taxing marine insur- 
ance in. California from the basis of 
gross premiums to underwriting profits 
was carried at the recent election, ac- 
cording to the Secretary of the State 
Board of Equalization, Dixwell L. Pierce. 


“Because of the fact that marine in- 
surance, unlike other _—— of eee, 
is essentially national and international | po ver has re 
: : : ‘ commended several changes 
in character,” Mr. Pierce said, “it ha ’ z 


ines .<| in the insurance laws of Texas. Among 
been maintained that the —s of TOSS | them are additional requirements for ap- 
receipts taxation applied to other insur-| pjicants for agents’ licenses, cancellation 
ance carriers operated unfairly with re- 


Ste ecenn marine favurere. seas te | of licenses of Texas companies that write 
spect to s | 


E : : | unauthorized insurance in other States, 
discourage them from doing business in| and prohibition of contracts between in- 
California. By the adoption of aM) curance carriers and attorneys-in-fact or 
amendment to the constitution to €X-| managers calling for a straight commis- 
empt marine carriers from the usual) cio, on gross premiums collected. 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Nov. 11. 


In his annual report to Governor Dan 
Moody the chairman of the State Board 
of Insurance Commissioners, W. A. 


gross premium tax, subjecting them in-| 


Additional Requirements for App 
censes and Provision for Certain Cancellations Suggested 
To Improve Present Regulations 
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Education 


Insurance Statutes 


Of State Recommended in Texas 


* 
licants for Agents’ Li- 


so far as it imposed a minimum capital 


stock requirement for companies that 
had theretofore been chartered to write | ™~ : | . 
this character of business. the acquiring of business subjects said 

It was the opinion of this Department | attorneys in fact or managers to the dan-| 


q : ; if 
that the statute required that they meet | ger of eo om, eee Eee ae be sala 
\the capital stock requirements of the | celving © . ‘th hall be 1 ful 
present act irrespective as to whether, them as that they shail be less careiu’| 


| i i jas to the character of risk that they| 
jee were organized before or since the} take on for their respective carriers. | 


gy len laa = eran be te be. | In other words, it is the old story that 
preme Court in the case of Jefferson | it is unwholesome for people to transact | 


County Title Company et al. v. W. A (business across t'> table with them-| 


Tarver et al., Board of Insurance Com-| selves. / 
missioners, in which the mandamus; 2. That changes be made in the statute | 


prohibited. It is believed that the pay- 
ment of a_ straight commissior to 
attorneys in fact or managers for 


stead to taxes measured by a portion of | 
their underwriting profits allocated to 
California, the voters appeared to have 


found the proposition sound.” 


Education by Radio 
Will Be Discussed 


Broadcasters to Study Plan 


Experience to date under the insur- 
ance statutes passed by the forty-first 
| Legislature “seems to justify the pas- 
sage of the acts,” Mr. Tarver reported. 
|He reviewed the litigation which devel- 
| oped following the enactment of the title 
|insurance act and also discussed the 
|pending appeal from the order of the 
| Board fixing the rate of commission to 
|>e paid fire insurance agents. 
| Total insurance premiums paid to ad- 
| mitted companies by Texas citizens in 
; 1929 were $158,000,000, an increase of 
| $10,000,000 over the gross premiums of 
1928, he said. There are 759 insurance 


To Reserve Certain Chan-| companies licensed in Texas. Fifty-eight 


nels for Instruction 


The resolution recently adopted by the 
Conference on Radio and Education, 
recommending Congress enact legislation 
reserving a minimum number of radio 
channels for educational broadcasting 


tional Association of Broadcasters 
Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 17, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior declared in a state- 
ment made public Nov. 10. 
| The statement announced the pub- 
| Advisory Committee on Education by 
Radio, appointed by Secretary Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, and called attention to its 
availability at the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Scope of Survey 
|. In scope, the survey conducted by the 
}committee covers educational 
casting in 60 countries additional to that 
|in the United States. It presents the 
opinions of educators, commercial broad- 
casters, and the press concerning the 
value of radio in education as well as cer- 
tain essentials in broadcasting. 





The report of the Advisory Committee 
‘on Education by Radio, appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, which styles 
radio a valuable adjunct to education, is 
off the press in a pamphlet 246 pages in 
length, which is available through the 
Federal Office of Education. 
he It reports the extent of educational 

broadcasting in the United States and 60 
}other countries. Opinions of educators, 
!commercial broadcasters and the press 
concerning the value and possibilities of 
radio in education are given and the es- 
;sentials in successful broadcasting are 
discussed. 

Questions Are Answered 
Among the questions formulated by 


the Committee and answered by its na- | 


| tional survey are: 

Is it probable that the Federal Gov- 
ernment may have to assume some de- 
|gree of responsibility for educational 
| broadcasting ? 

What methods have been developed for 
| measuring the effectiveness of education 
'by radio? 

What is the attitude of commercial 
broadcasters and of the radio industry 
| generall 
jing? 


stations, will be discussed at the Na-| 
in | 


lication of the report of the National | 


broad- | 


|new companies were admitted during 
1929, while 61 discontinued their busi- 
ness in Texas for various reasons, ac- 
cording to the report. 


Eleven Companies 


Qualified Under Act 


Mr. Tarver divided the admitted com- 
panies into the following classes: 155 
legal reserve life insurance companies, 
| 295 stock fire companies, 43 mutual fire 
companies; 48 reciprocals and Lloyds, 
113 casualty companies, 26 mutual as- 
sessment companies, 65 fraternal benefit 
societies, and 11 title companies. 

Companies organized under the laws 
of Texas, excluding 151 mutual benefit 
associations, are classified in the report 
as follows: 50 legal reserve life insurance 
|companies; 15 stock fire companies, 19 
| stock casualty companies, 13 mutual fire 
, companies, 14 Lloyds, 18 fraternal bene- 
| fit societies, 5 reciprocal exchanges, 16 
mutual assessment health and accident 
|companies, and 16 county mutual fire 
insurance companies. 

The section of the report relating to 
| legislative matters follows in full text: 
| It is perhaps too soon to pass judg- 


ment finally upon the efficacy of the| 
The full text of the statement follows: !statutes as passed by the 41st legisla-| 


ture relative to insurance, but we feel 
warranted in saying that up to this 
time the experience seems to justify the 
passage of the acts. 

Since our last report there have 
| qualified under the Title Insurance Act 
11 companies who have met the capital 
stock and other requirements of the 
statute. 
ipreme Court of this State testing the 
| validity of the Title Insurance Act in 


| 
| 


‘North American Council of 


siders Various Problems Involved 


sought was refused. The opinion in 
this case was written by Judge Critz of 
Section A, Commission of Appeals, and 
| will be found reported in Volume 29, 
second series, page 316, Southwestern 
Reporter. 

There is pending in the United States 

District Court here a suit attacking the 
constitutionality of section 3 of said 
| Title Insurance Act wherein the legis- 
|lature imposed upon this Department 
the duty of fixing rates to be charged 
|by title insurance companies and the 
forms of policies to be issued by them, 
together with the rules and regulations 
under which they operate in Texas. This 
i litigation has not yet been disposed of 
and a final determination of it will not 
be reached probably for quite some time 
to come. 
| Under the new local mutual aid statute 
| passed by the 41st Legislature and par- 
ticularly referred to in our report of 
Oct. 11, 1929, 151 local mutual aid asso- 
ciations have qualified and are now op- 
erating under permits from this Depart- 
ment. As at Dec. 31, 1929, these asso- 
| ciations had a total membership of 263,- 
858 and a total amount of insurance 
in force approximating $291,587,000. 

On Apr. 30, 1929, the Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners entered an order 
fixing the amount of commission to be 
paid to fire insurance agents. Subse- 





quently there was filed in the 98th ju-| 


dicial district court of Travis county a 


so as to specifically define the groups 
that may be written in compensation | 
insurance matters. | 
$8. That all nonresident companies do- 
| ing business in Texas be required, as is 
|now required of nonresident fire com- 
| panies, to put up a bond with the In- 
|surance Department to guarantee the 
|fulfillment of their policy contracts with 
| their policyholders. 
| 4, The time has arrived perhaps in the 
|mmsurance business in Texas when more 
|restrictions should be thrown about the 
requirements relative to agents’ li- 
censes. It is also believed that a modi- 
fication of the present statute, which re- 
quires the annual renewal of agents’ 
licenses, be made to the end that an) 
|agent’s license once issued shall remain 
in force and effect until discontinued for 
|cause. It is believed that this last men- | 
tioned change will vastly decrease the | 
}amount of labor in the license division of | 
our department without impairing the| 
|effectiveness of that division. | 


| 








| Law Proposed | 
| For Cancellation 


| §, The passage of a law authorizing 
cancellation of a resident insurance com- 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS Onty Are PRESENTED HEREIN. gBEING 


PusLisHeD WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


Insurance 


Curtailment of Oil 
In Texas Appealed 


Company Seeks to Restrain En- 
forcement of Order in 
Darst Creek Field 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Nov. 11. 


Suit for injunction to restrain the 
Texas Railroad Commission from en- 
forcing its oil proration order covering 
the Darst Creek field of Guadalupe 
County was filed Nov. 8 by the Louisiana 
Oil & Refining Co., in Fifty-third Dis- 
trict Court, Travis County. A temporary 


injunction was granted by the court, | 


pending hearing of the case. 

Witnesses recently charged in a pro- 
ration hearing that the Louisiana Oil & 
Refining Co. had disregarded the Com- 
mission’s orders prorating the field to 
40,000 barrels daily, and that it and 
offset operators were producing 79,000 
barrels daily. A reduction has just been 
ordered to limit the field to 30,000 
barrels. 


Witnesses claimed the higher produc- 
tion brought salt water in rapidly and 
trapped oil into unrecoverable pools. 


Rates for Burglary 


Insurance Protested 


Member Banks in Minneap- 
olis Area to Investigate 
Alleged Discrimination 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 11.—A com- 
mittee to investigate burglary and 
hold-up insurance rates charged banks 
was named at a conference of member 


| banks held at the Minneapolis Federal 


Reserve Bank Nov. 8. 

This action was taken after various 
members had stated that widely varying 
rates are charged the banks for ap- 


and hold-up protection on securities kept 
by the banks in the vaults at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in Minneapolis. 
Assistant Federal Reserve Agent Cur- 
tis L. Mosher explained that members 


¥ 


im 


Point-to-pomnt 
Service on Rail 


Lines Approved 


Radio Telegraph Contact on 
| Pere Marquette and Ann 
Arbor Roads Extended to 
Aid Service 


The Ann Arbor and Pere Marquette 
railroads, through subsidiary radio cor- 
porations, will be permitted to maintain 
public point-to-point radio telegraphic 
service in the Lake Michigan area for 
the dispatching of cargo, the Federal 
Radio Commission has decided in recofi- 
sidering a former action denying such 
service. 


The Pere Marquette Radio Corpora- 
tion, radio subsidiary of the Pere Mar- 
|quette company, and the Wabash Radio 
Corporation, radio subsidiary of the Ann 
Arbor, under the Commission’s decision, 
will be permitted to continue existing 
services both of general public coastal 
and of public point-to-point between five 
points on Lake Michigan. It was ex- 
|plained orally in connection with the 
action, that the services will be permitted 
until such time as an adequate public 
jutility radiotelegraph company serves 
this territory. 


Railroads Protested 

The Commission has adopted a poy 
of allocating point-to-point radio facili 
ties only to companies engaged in gen- 
eral public service, except in cases where 
isafety of life is involved, or where no 
jother means of communication is availa- 
ble. On June 27, last, the Commission 
granted the applications of the two com- 
panies for renewal of their general pub- 
lic coastal service, but at the same time 
set for hearing the public point-to-point 
|applications. Litigation protesting the 
| Commission’s action was brought by the 





| parently the same coverage of burglary | two railroad companies, 


| Reconsideration on Nov. 10 followed a 
|recommendation by the Commission’s 
| chief engineer, Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, that the 
| applications be granted. He explained 
|that Lt. E. K. Jett, U. S. N., retired, 


pany’s license if su¢h company does busi-| reported they are paying insurance pre-| Commission engineer, had inspected the 
jness in another State without first re-' miums ranging from 46 to 92 cents per! stations last Summer, and reported the 


|ceiving authority from that State. | 

6. The Attorney General’s Department, 
in an opinion written by Assistant At- 
torney General W. Dewey Lawrence on} 


$1,000. This may be explained, he said, | 


by differences in coverage not noted by 
the bankers in their policies. 


need of the point-to-point service. An 


| investigation of existing wire facilities 
‘showed that only a limited number of 


One suit was filed in the Su-| 


suit styled Commercial Standard Insur- 
ance Company et al. v. Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Trial was had be- 
fere the Honorable J. D. Moore and re- 
sulted in a judgment on Feb. 26, 1930, 


|May 23, 1930, held that foreign assess- | 
|ment companies or associations carrying | 
on the business of life or casualty in- 
|surance on the assessment or natural | 
a ee valid? “| premium plan in Texas under the provi- 
rar ac teak aa ees & es te | sions of chapter 5, title 78, Revised Stat- 
‘in all things reasonable. This case is|Utes of Texas, are not required to pay) 
now before the third court of civil ap-|2" occupational tax in this State. The | 
peals and final determination of it will | laws should be amended so as to require | 
not be reached for some time yet. them to pay such tax. ett 
7. The passage of a statute prohibit- 

ing the operation of any kind of insur- 
ance business in Texas that does not 
: ’ . qualify under the insurance statutes of 
| As offering a possible improvement to|the State. 1 
the insurance laws of the State, I submit} Should you deem it advisable to touch 
on any of these recommendations in your | 


| Suggestions Submitted 


| For Insurance Laws 


| the following suggestions: | 
1. That all contracts between insurance ; message to the Legislature, we shall be | 


The committee appointed to make the| wire circuits are available on the upper 
investigation and report to the Federal | peninsula, and that these are “unreliable 
Reserve Bank, which in turn will report | and slow, particularly during the Winter 
to members, is headed by H. J. Veeser,| months, when, due to sleet and bad 
Iron Mountain, Mich. Other members weather they often go out of service for 
are: F. B. Dunlop, of the Federal Re-| long periods of time,” the recommenda- 
serve Bank; C. W. Moss, Ishpeming,| tion to the Commission stated. 

Mich.; C. C. Chapman, Rochester, Minn.,; The Pere Marquette maintains its sta- 

and George W. Sugden, Mankato, Minn. ' tion at Ludington, Mich., for communi- 

— — the stations of the Wabash, 

e ° * which are located at Frankfort, Menom- 

Illinois Court Permits | inee, and Manistique, Mich., and at Mani- 
Plea by Fraternal Insurer | towee, Wis. ; ; 

| Radio is‘needed for point-to-point 

State of Illinois: { Service between these cities primarily for 

Springfield, Nov. 11. | the purpose of dispatching freight cars 

The Supreme Court of Illinois, by an} and for reporting the time of depar- 


_ 7? t rr 
order made Nov. 7 by Chief Jastien | eee ee eae tea et = oe 


Frank K. Dunn, has permitted the Mod- 


carriers and attorneys in fact or man- 


|glad to give you the benefit of any sug- | 


ern Woodmen of America to file an orig- 


Further Study of Power Development 
Proposed for Bay in Northeast Urged arose out of the attempt to harness the | 2724). 


| agers providing for a straight commis- | gestions that we can relating to any of 


| sion on the gross premiums collected be! them. inal petition for a writ of prohibition to 


| prevent the Circuit Court of Washing- 
| ton County, Illinois, from taking any fur- 
a further study of the situation, it was, ther action in the injunction suit now 
declared. | pending in Washington County against 
| The Passamaquoddy power problem! the Modern Woodmen (V U. S. Daily, 
The order of the Chief Justice 


potential 750,000 horsepower of tidal rise-| commands the Washington County Cir- | 


ened in Passamaquoddy and Cobscook! cuit Court to show cause, if any, why 
ays, 
the latter entirely in the State of Maine. | as requested in the petition. 


It has been estimated that there exists | On Oct. 31, 1930, Judge Silas Cook 


a 2,000,000,000-ton flow of water in Pass-| : see 
amaquoddy Bay four times a day. | of the City Court of East St. Louis, sit- 


Appreciation was also expressed by the! ting as judge of the Circuit Court of 


Fisheries Investigation Con-| 


the former partly in Canada and | the writ of prohibition should not issue | 


y towards educational broadcast- | 


What is the relation of the educational 
broadcasters to the commercial broad- 
casters? 

What subjects are suitable for educa- 
| tional broadcasting ? 

What action is advisable to assure for 
educational broadcasting its greatest 
| usefulness. 

Resolution Adopted 
| The report of the Committee led the 
| United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to call a conference on education 
| by radio in Chicago, Oct. 13. Represen- 


sults principally from carbon dioxide, an 
inert gas exhaled by the human lungs, 
which accumulates when the bus’ is 
crowded and not adequately ventilated. 


State Regulation 


—of— 


Public Utilities 


California 


tative educators and commercial broad-| 


Further study of the Passamaquoddy , Pierre and Miquelon off the coast of 
|Bay power project betore settling the | Newfoundland. 

| “power versus fishes” question, was fav- Another feature of the international 
ored by the North American Council of | conference was the announcement that 
Fisheries Investigation at their annual, the government of Newfoundland has 
| conference just concluded in Washington, | inaugurated a scientific research depart- 
| It has been estimated that there exists a| ment for fisheries. 


bay four times a day, according to the| done in the coastal waters off New 
Department of Comme e. 


movements of fish, similar to that now in| cerning the fisheries of that area. 


lined to the convention by Dr. Edward | British government to start the work. | 


Le Danois, scientific director of the ma-, AS an indication of the importance of 
rine fisheries of France, who has made| fish to the economy of Newfoundland, 
an’ intensive study of the subject, with|it was brought out that the annual per 
splendid results in 1929, it was said. capita consumption of fish there was 


|Summer of the Woods 


conference of the establishment last! 
: Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution. . It was believed that 
this augurs well for the development of 
scientific research in ocean waters and 


Washington County, 
porary injunction against the Modern 


Woodmen of America restraining the | 


further collection and enforcement of 
the assessment rates adopted by the head 


granted a tem-| 


fis With the assistance | 
| 2,000,000,000-ton flow of water in this| of the British government work will be| 


| Foundland that is expected to develop| 
The study of the predictions of the; interesting and valuable information con-| 
Dr.! 
practice by this Government in the mack-| Harold F. Thompson, of the Scottish| 
erel run off the Atlantic coast, was out-| fisheries board, has been loaned by the| 


its inhabitants. 2 

At the meeting were discussed many | ©°PVention. 
| other common problems respecting the | 
great north Atlantic fisheries, and the re- | bill of complaint filed by four members 
search each country is now doing in this | of the society who charged that the new 
field. by-laws of the society were not validly 

Among those at the conference were: | enacted. The attorneys for the society 


| Chairman (Museum of Comparative Zool-| ing in this bill of complaint which had 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass.); Henry O’Mal-| not been finally disposed of by the deci- 
ley, Commissioner, Bureau of Fisheries, |sion of the Supreme Court in the case 
Washington, D. C.; Elmer Higgins,| of Jenkins et al. v. Talbot et al., Feb. 
Chief, Division of Scientific Inquiry, Bu-| 21. 1930. 

reau of Fisheries, Washington, D. C. ‘ 


camp of the society at its June, 1929, 


This injunction order was issued on a 


United States: Dr. H. B. Bigelow, | took the position that there was noth-| 


The Railroad Commission announces that 
applications have been filed for authority to 
construct improvements as follows: By San 
Joaquin Light & Power Corporation to con- 
struct a high pressure gas main for a dis- 
tance of about 61 miles at an estimated cost 
of $670,058. By Great Western Power Co. 
to construct a second circuit on its exist- 
ing tower line for a distance of about 60 
miles at an estimated cost of $469,000. By 
the San Joaquin corporation to reinsulate a 
power line for a distance of about 42 miles 
at an estimated cost of $206,960. By the 
same utility to construct a substation at 
Herndon, with transformers, at an _ esti- 
mated cost of $540,000, and other improve- 
ments to cost about $163,000. 


The Modesto Irrigation District has filed 
complaints with the Railroad Commission 
against the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., ask- 
ing cancellation of a certificate authorizing 
the company to render electric service in the 
district and alleging that the rates filed by 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. are discrimina- 
tory, unremunerative and unfair to the dis- 
trict, which likewise is distributing electric 
power therein. 

Georgia 


An attack upon the service charge made 


casters, and a representative of the Fed-| 


eral Radio Commission, there discussed 
ithe possibility of placing educational 
broadcasting stations in a class by them- 
selves, with their radio channels reserved 
by law. 
adopted: 
_ “The conference on radio and educa- 
tion, meeting in Chicago, Monday, Oct. 
13, 1930, recommends that the Congress 
of the United States enact legislation 
which will permanently and exclusively 
assign to educational institutions and 
Government educational agencies a mini- 
mum of 15 per cent of all radio broad- 
casting channels which are or may be- 
come available to the United States. 

“The conference believes that these 
channels should be so chosen as to pro- 
vide satisfactory educational service to 
the general public.” 

It is understood that this proposal will 
be discussed from the commercial point 
of view at the meeting of the National 
Association of Broadcasters j 
Nov. 17, 


upon consumers of gas in the city of Macon | 


‘was made by city officials before the Pub- | 


lie Service Commission Nov. 6 during a hear- 


ing on a ruling issued by the Commission | 


directing the Georgia Public Service Com- 
pany to show cause why its rates should 
not be revised in view of the fact that 
natural gas is now available. A similar rule 
has been issued as to the cities of Athens, 
Rome and Griffin, although natural gas is 
not yet available in Athens, 
Illinois 


The Central Illinois Public’ Sertice Co. 
has applied to the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $2,461,000 of 
5 per cent bonds and 24,155 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of no par value. 

The Kankakee Electric Railway ap- 
plied for permission to abandon certain 
street car service in Kankakee and substitute 
buses. 


Co. 


Indiana 

The Hoosier Transportation Co. has been 
authorized by the Public Service Commission 
to operate buses between Indianapolis and 
Zionsville. 

The Commission approved a lease by the 
receiver of the Indiana Motor Transit Co. 
te American Stages, Inc., of a 
for bus operation between Indianapolis and 
Crawfordsville and between Indianapolis and 
Brookiyn. 

The Griffith Lines, Inc., was author- 
deed to purchasé lines between Sullivan and 


4 


{ 


> 


Linton and between Bloomfield and Bloom- 
: ington, 

The Interstate Public Service Co. was au- 
thorized to discontinue street railway opera- 
tion in Columbus and substitute bus. servi 

Louisiana 
_ The Teche Transfer Co. has been author- 
ized by the Public Service 
operate buses between 
New Orleans. 


Commission to 
Baton Rouge and 


Nebraska 


The Lincoln Tract‘on Co. has applied to 
the Railway Commission for authority to 
abandon certain rail service in Lincoln and 


substitute bus service. 
New Hampshire 


Final hearings in the first phases of the 
Public Service Commission’s investigation of 
the New Hampshire Gas & Electric Co, and 
Derry Electric Co. will be held Dec. 1 and 
2 by agreement of counsel, when the com- 
panies will complete the presentation of 


their evidence, 
The Public 


the 


Co., 


properties of the Bethlehem 
Lisbon Light & Power (o., 
: Tennessee 

The Johnson City Traction Co. has appliec 


to the Railroad and Public Utilities Com 


mission for permission to substitute bus 
service for street railway service in John« 


son City. 


The following resolution was | 


n Cleveland, | 


ce. | 


Service Company of New 
Hampshire has been authorized to purchase 
Electric 
Freedom 


it ' Electric Co, and Campton Electric Light Co. 
cer hente | 


The foilowing information was fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Fisheries, De- 
partment of Commerce: 


With the view toward coordinating | quoddy Bay power project and its effect | 
|on the fisheries of the Maine-Canada re-' 


problems relating to the $50,000,000 
high sea fisheries industry, the Council, 
sitting for the first time since its incep- 
| tion in 1921 with a full representation 
;from Canada, Newfoundland, France, 
and the United States, expressed its ap- 
preciation of Dr. Le Danois’ work in a 
resolution carrying the hope for its fur- 
ther continuance and amplification. 
Bringing up to date oceanographic 
work conducted in waters off the coast 


of Europe and North America for the; 


iast 25 years, Dr. Le Danois pointed out 
that he had been able to determine the 
“transgressions,” or movement across, 
of the warm tropical waters from off 
the coast of Africa, up along the North 
American coast line to Greenland, and 
the resultant effects on the migrations 
of cod. Warm Atlantic waters push 
northward every Summer and recede in 
|the Winter. This movement is particu- 
larly pronounced in certain years, and 
|there is an exceptional flow every 18 
| years, with minor fluctuations at stated 
intervals. 


| Fishes of the northeast coast of North 
America are definitely affected, Dr. Le 


ters, and exhibit a tendency to migrate 
to cooler regions up around Greenland. 


able to notify French fishermen that the 
most prolific fishing last year would be 
found off the coast of Greenland, and as 


a result that country saw many 
fishermen, British, 


coasts. 


Interest of France 
In Fishing Bases 


the interest of European countries 
fisheries of the 
' nent since the time of its discovery 


middle ages. 


® 


The interest of France in the fisheries 
of the Grand Banks is a remainder of 
San | 
in 
North American conti- 


Salt cod was a chief factor in the na-;| 
tional economy of countries during the 
Today France has impor- 
tant fishing bases on the fslands of St. 


placed at 112 pounds. 


The conference went on record as fa- 
| voring the further study of the Passama- 


; gion not only as a means for settling 
the question of “power versus fishes,” 
| but also to develop a background for the 
| Proper understanding of the fisheries 
problem in general. Scientific research 
| committees from the United States and 
Canada will combine early next year for 


Applications for Ra 


Announced by 


| 


Applications for broadcasting and 
wireless rights, just received by the 
| Federal Radio Commission, have been 
made public by the Commission as fol- 
lows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

York Broadcasting Company, Continental 
Square, York, Pa., construction permit ap- 
plication amended to request 1,000 ke. in- 
stead of 970 ke., with daytime hours. 





KGRS, E. B, Gish (Gish Radio Service), 
| Amarillo, Tex., license to cover construc- 


tion permit issued Mar. 1, 
transmitter and studie to 


| equipment, 


Canada: W. A. Found, Deputy Minis- | 
ter of Fisheries, Ottawa; Dr. A. G.| 
Huntsman, Biological Board of Canada; 
University of Toronto, Toronto; Prof. J. 
P, MecMurrich, University of Toronto, 
Toronto. 

Newfoundland: D. James Davies, Gov- 
ernment Analyst, St. Johns; J. F. Sleggs, 
biologist, Newfoundland Memorial Uni- 
versity, St. Johns. 

France: Dr, E. le Danois, Director, Of- 
|fice Scientifique et technique des peches 
‘maritimes, Paris. 





dio Operations 
Federal Commission 


| Bryan T. Cole, Norman, Okla., construc- 


|tion permit to erect a new station to use 
|710 ke., 100 w., and unlimited hours. 


| WMPC, The First Methodist Protestant 
| Church of Lapeer, Lapeer, Mich., request 
| for authority to voluntarily assign license 
,to Julius Stern. 

State Journal Company, Lansing, Mich., 
application for construction permit amended 
to request 1,200 ke. instead of 880 ke., with 
}100 w., unlimited hours. 
| WLIT, Lit 


Brothers, 8th and Market 


1930, to move! Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., construction per- 
a : : Colorado and | 
Danois stated, by the warm tropical wa-| Gulf Highway, Amarillo, and install new | 


mit to move transmitter from 8th and Mar- 
ket Streets, Philadelphia, to a location in 
Philadelphia or Montgomery County, install 


0 t . WIOD-WMBF, Isle of Dreams Broadcast-|new equipment, and increase power from 
In view of this fact Dr. Le Danois was| ing Corporation, Miami Beach, Fla., license | 500 w. to 1 kw. on 560 ke. 


to cover construction permit issued Sept. 
5, 1930, to move transmitter locall 
Collins Island, Miami Beach, Fla., 


WRBQ, J. Pat Scully, Greenville, Miss. 
ction permit is 


jsued Feb, 11, 1930, to install new equip 


ment and increase power from 100 w. to 


250 w. day and 100 w. night on 1,210 ke. 


WORC-WEPS, Alfred“frank Kleindienst, 
Worcester, Mass., request for authority to 


install automatic frequency control. 
Pa., 


Corporation. 


WJIW, John F. Weimer (Mansfield Broad 


struction permit to 
change frequency from 1,210 ke, to 930 ke 


and incr 
w., with unlimited hours, 


casting Association), Mansfield, Ohio, con- 
change equipment, 


ease power from 100 w. to 260)San Juan, P. R., renewa 


/. The Daily Ardmoreite, Ardmore, Okla., 


y on)|construction permit to erect a new station 
i V and |to use 
s studio from Collins Island to 208 South 
foreign | Miami Avenue, Miami, Fla. 

French, Canadian, | 


Portuguese, and others working off its| license to cover constru 


590 ke., 100 w. and unlimited hours. 

WEBQ, First Trust & Savings Bank of 
| Harrisburg, Harrisburg, Ill., license to 
» cover construction permit issued Aug. 26, 
- | 1930, to change equipment. 

WHBY, St. Norbert College, Green Bay, 
Wis., construction permit application 
amended to change equipment. 

KLPM, John B. Cooley, 26 East Central 
Avenue, Minot, N. Dak., construction per- 


WCOD, Norman R. Hoffman, Harrisburg, |™mit to change equipment. 
request for authority to voluntarily 
assign license to the Keystone Broadcasting | og 


Applications received (other than broad- 
sting): 

WEO, R. ©, A. Communications, Ine., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., renewal of limited 
public license for 6,957.5 ke., 80 kw. 
WGZ, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 


license for 9,480 kc., 80 
a 
/ 
i, 
v 


State Drilling Advocated 
On Texas Prison Lands 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Noy. 11. 


Exploration and drilling for oil on 
State prison lands by the prison sys- 
tem itself, instead of leasing the lands 
for such purposes as the present law 
provides, is recommended in the bien- 
nial report of the State Land Commis- 
sioner, J. H. Walker. 

The Commissioner proposes the re- 
peal of the present leasing law. He also 


|}Suggests the enactment of a law per- 


mitting the land office to fix a minimum 
price on land offered for sale, to avoid 
the forced acceptance of any bid, no 
matter how low, as the law now requires. 


should be delayed due to unfavorable 
| weather conditions, or for other reasons, 
— as the late arrival of freight cars 
at the ferry terminus, it is necessary to 
pass such information to the ferry sta- 
tion on the opposite shore so that the 
| Switching crews may be assigned to other 
| important tasks. Furthermore, inasmuch 
|as it is the practice to transport perish- 
able freight, it is necessary to have 
| prompt communication to divert the per- 
ishable freight ahead of other cargoes.” 

All of the stations are assigned to the 
channel of 169 kilocycles for the point- 
; to-point work, and each operates with 
200 watts power. 


Standard Disability Form 
Is Required by Montana 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Nov. 11. 

| The State Auditor and Insurance Com- 
missioner, George P. Porter, has just 
ruled that the standard provisions for 
disability benefits in connection with life 
insurance policies, as adopted by the 
| National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners at Toronto in 1929, will here- 
after be required in Montana. The rul- 
ing, which was addressed to life insur- 
ance companies, follows in full text: 

Please be advised that I have this day 
ruled that all life insurance companies, 
operating in the State of Montana, must 
from this date forward use the conven- 
tion form of disability benefit, which was 
| recommended at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners held at Toronto, Canada, in 1929, 





Joint Fire Survey Planned 
For Lake City, Minnesota 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Nov. 11. 
| The State Fire Marshal’s office and 
the Minnesota State Fire Prevention 
| Association will jointly make a fire pre 
, vention inspection of Lake City, Minn! 
Nov. 12, the Deputy State Insurance 
|Commissioner, C, P. Diepenbrock, an- 
nounced orally Nov. 8. About 20 in- 
spectors will participate, he said. 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Founded 1792 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA, 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life 
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We 


\ 
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Railroads 


Baltimore Files 
-Protest Against 


Rate Rehearing 

} | 
Philadelphia Views Decision) 
Of Interstate Commerce 
Commission as Harmful) 
To Its Shipping Future | 


The petition of the City of Philadelphia | 
and the Joint Executive Transportation 
Committee of Philadelphia Commercial | 
Organizations to reopen for rehearing or 
reargument the’ issues’ involved in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s_re- | 
cent decision in.the Eastern Class Rate 
Investigation, was opposed by the Balti- 
more Association of Commerce in_ its | 
reply to the Philadelphia petition filed 
with the Commission on Nov. 11. (Docket 
No: 15879.) 

The Philadelphia petitioners oppose the 

ystem of key rates prescribed by. the 
Moaiurission between central s territory 
points and the Atlantic port cities. They | 
also oppose distance rates, and favor con- 
tinuance of the Atlantic port differen- 
tials, or rates to and from Philadelphia 
not in excess of the Baltimore rates. The | 
petition is directed particularly against 
the prescribed Philadelphia rates in their 
relations to the Baltimore rates. 

Distance Method Advocated 

The 
posed 


Commission examiner, in his pro- 

report, recommended a distance 
method of making rates, together with 
abolition of the port differentials here- | 
tofore used in relating the rates of the 
Atlantic port cities on the domestic 
traffic involved. 

“If Philadelphia at that time was op-/ 
posed to distance rates, and in favor | 
of the differentials, obviously it has been 
guilty of laches,” said the Baltimore Te- | 
ply. “On the other hand, if it was then 
in accord with the distance principle of 
making rates, with abolition of the dif- 
ferentials on domestic traffic, while now | 
opposing distance rates and favoring the 
differentials, the present situation is 
mérely one of change of mind on the 
part of Philadelphia. 

“Manifestly this Commission can not 
be expected to reinvestigate the whole | 
subject of these rates, so recently and 
exhaustively investigated, at great pub- 
Weand private expense, simply because 
a’ particular city has now concluded that 
it wants something different from what 
it presumptively was satisfied with at 
the time of the investigation. The peti- 
tion indicates no change of conditions, 
other than the prescription of key rates 
in lieu of the recommended distance 
rates, that has brought about this change 
of mind. 

“Baltimore,” continued the reply, “has 
no objection to its domestic class rates 
to and from central territory being made 
on distance; in fact, favored the distance 
principle in this proceeding. Although 
the prescribed key rates are not based 
strictly on distance, Baltimore has felt 
that they so nearly reflect relative dis- | 
tances as not to warrant it in taking 
exception to the Commission’s decision.” 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


a General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before .uch expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General ‘ollow: 

A-33445. St. Elizabeths Hospital—Trust 
funds of patients—Bonds and other secur- 
ities, reducing to cash—Accounting. Bonds 
or other securities received at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital for the use of a patient confined 
therein and for whom no guardian or com- 
mittee has been appointed, may be reduced | 
to cash when a reasonable necessity there- | 
for exists and same may be accomplished | 
without ineurring expenditures from ap-| 
propriated moneys other than for ordinary 
routine administrative matters, and pro- 
ceeds thereof must be accounted for in ac- 
cordance with provisions of section 4839, 
R..S8. 15 Comp. Dec. 568.. (Oct. 14, 1930.) 

A-33682. (S) Pay—Public Health Serv-| 
ice—Computation of service for promotion. 
Officers of the Public Health Service may 
count only service in the Public Heaith 
Service, similar in character to that counted 
by officers of the Medical Corps of the 
Army, in the computation of service for! 
promotion under section 9 of the act of 
Apr. 9, 1930, 46 Stat. 151. (Oct. 14, 1930.) 

A-31501. (S) Traveling expenses—For- 
eign vessels. The fact that a physician or- 
dered to travel to Panama City via Ha- 
vana, Cuba, for the purpose of arranging 
for medical examination of air pilots, is 


|T 


exa 


| disturbance of the present situation.” 





administratively authorized to and actually 
performs travel between Havana and Pan- 
ama City upon a foreign vessel for the 
purpgse of making contract with physi- | 
claret other countries en route to a meet- | 
ing of the Pan American Medical Congress, 
does not entitle him to reimbursement for 
expenses while on shipboard nor to such | 
tyansportation at the expense of the United 
4 tes in contravention of section 601 of 

he Merchant Marine Act. (Oct, 15, 1930.) 

Disbursing officers—Liability. A disburs- 
ing officer, as such, is not responsible for 
the illegal use of a transportation request 
by another employe for transportation upon 
a foreign, instead of an American vessel, 
and recoupment by the United States may 
not be by way of a disallowance of credit 
in the disbursing officer’s accounts for other 
lawful payments to such employe. A charge 
will be raised against the employe using the 
request. (Oct, 15,,1930.) 

A-33596. (S) Army—Contract surgeons— 
Substitutes. Where the Government is 
required, due to the absence of a contract | 
surgeon, to employ a substitute surgeon 
to render medical attendance required of 
thé contract surgeon under the terms of 
his contract, the cost thereof will be de- | 
ducted from the pay of the contract sur- 
geon. (Oct. 15, 1930.) | 

A-33598. Conventions or conferences of 
associations and _ societies—Probation of- | 
ficers. The fact that the National’ Prison 
Congress is to be held in Louisville, Ky., 
at the same time that it is desired to call a 
conference of probation officers at that} 
city, will not prevent the payment from ap- 
plicable appropriation of the traveling ex- 
penses of the probation officers in going 
to and returning from such conference if 
they do not attend any of the meetings of 
the Prison Congress, no violation of the 
act of act of June 26, 1912, 37 Stat. 184, 
being involved in that event. The appro- 
priation “Probation System, United States 
Courts,” may not be used for such traveling 
expenses, however, as its use for traveling 
expenses is limited vy the act of June 6, 


+g), 46 Stat, 503, to travel incident to 
t performance of duty within the juris- 
didgion of the judge by whom appointed and 


wh¥en approved by the Court. (Oct. 8, 1930.) 


-? 


‘sin dealers amounted to approximately 


| corded 


' decline, 


sLine Asks | 


Road Controlled by Mexico, 
Seeks Privilege Accorded — 
To Another Line 


State of Texas: | 

Austin, Nov. 11. | 

Following the recent approval by the, 
Texas Railroad Commission of a pas} 
senger fare of 2 cents a mile on_the| 


Texas & Pacific Railway between Fort) - 
| Worth and Big Springs, the Texas-Mexi- 


can Railroad, controlled by the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Mexico, has 
asked authority of the Commission to 
charge a similar rate between all stations 
on its Texas line, Corpus Christi to 
Laredo. 

The reduction from the general 3.6 
cents per mile level to 2 cents a mile 
was made by the Texas & Pacific as an 
experiment to stimulate rail passenger 
travel and to counteract the competition 
of private transportation and motor 
buses, according to an announcement by 


} the Commission. 


Authority for the lower rate was 
granted as a temporary measure, to be 
effective from Noy. 1, 1930, to Feb. 28, 


| 1931, 


The application of the Texas-Mexican 
Railroad for a similar reduction will be 
heard by the Commission on Nov, 18. 


Further Adjustments 
In Mail Rates Sought 


Many Types of Service Are 
Operated at Loss, Says Mr. 
Tilton 


Along with the one-half cent increase 
on the rate of first class mail, the Post 
Office Department also ‘will recommend 
to. Congress at the coming session ad- 
justments in other*schedules, according | 
to an oral statement Nov. 11 by the Third | 
Assistant Postmaster General, Frederic 
A. Tilton. The following additional in- 
formation also was furnished by Mr. Til- 
ton: 


With the one-half ‘cent increase on 
first class mail, it is also necessary that 
an adjustment be made in the rates of 
registered mail, money orders, insurance 
and C. O. D. service. 

The efforts of the Department to bring 
about changes in the rates of the latter 
three services will be merely in securing 
authority for rearrangement, which is 
also more or less true of registered mail. 

However, the desired change in con- 
nection with registered mail would make 
that rate somewhat higher indirectly. At 
present the payment of 15 cents for the 
registration of a piece of mail carries 
with it indemnity of $50, and it is the be- 
lief of the Department that the indemnity 
carried by such a payment should not 
exceed $5. 

The Department probably will not ask 
definite rate changes outside of the one- 
half cent increase in first class mail, but 
will recommend that it be given blanket 
authority to rearrange and adjust the 
rates now effective in connection with 
the other four classes mentioned above. 

The first class increase which is to be 
asked will not reduce the deficit suffi-| 
ciently without the rearrangement and 
adjustment of the other classes men- 
tioned. The Department is losing money 
on the registered mail service, money or- 
ders, insurance and C. O. D. services, and 


| it is believed that a rearrangement of the| 
; rates on these services would, with the 
| first class rate increase, eliminate a pos- 


tal deficit. 


‘On Standard Mountain Time 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 8 authorized the Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railway to operate that 
portion of its line extending from Cali- 
ente to, but not including, Las Vegas, | 
Nev., under Standard Mountain Time 
rather than Standard Pacific Time, un-| 
der which it now operates. (Docket | 
No, 10122. 


tinue to use. Pacific time. |- 


The Commission found that the change | 
would effect a greater convenience to| 
commerce, and that the change will| 


bring about a “relatively unimportant | 


Ecc Suspends Plan 
To Cancel Unloading Rules 


By an order entered Nov. 10 in Inves- 
tigation and Suspension Docket No. | 
3532, the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion suspended from Nov. 11, 19380, until 
June 11, 1931, the operation of certain 
schedules proposing to cancel rules pro- 
viding for the partial unloading in| 


| transit of clean rice, carloads, at points | 


in western trunk-line territory. 


Farm Products Share 
Decline in Fall Prices 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
in price than for previous years and nor- 
mal feeding of the dairy cow can be ex- 
pected. 

On the Wisconsin cheese exchange, 
Twins averaged 16.06 cents during Oc- 
tober, in comparison with 17.19 cents 
during September, and 21.12 cents dur- 
ing October, 1929. The 1930 October | 
average price of cheese in producing sec- | 
tions was 1.13 cents under that of Sep-! 
tember, while the corresponding five-year | 
average quotation showed an advance of 
0.45 cent. The trade output of Wiscon- | 


17,400,000 pounds, and while extremely 
light, exceeded the equally light receipts 
at Wisconsin warehouses. 

New York celery prices advanced 
rather sharply the first 10 days of No- 
vember and some improvement was re- | 
in the market for onions and} 
cabbage, but potatoes registered another | 
Western lettuce sold lower, 

The Chicago carlot:- market was lower 
on northern round white potatoes at 
$1.35 to $1.60 per 100 pounds, on Ne- 
braska and Colorado potatoes at $1.65 to 
$1.80, and on Idaho Russet Burbanks at 
$1.85 to $2. Early potato States in the 
South are planning at 11 per cent in- 
crease in acreage over that planted a 
year ago, | 
Michigan shipping points quoted King | 
and Jonathan apples at $1.50 per bushel 
basket, while western New York shippers 
got $1.35 on best Baldwins. Pacific 
northwest sections. were slightly firmer 
on boxed applies, 
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Aviation 


Postal Service 


Two Cent Fare| Flying Operations for Present Year 


Found to Show Increased Safety 


* 


* 


Average of Miles Flown Per Accident Gains More Than 
1,000 During First Six Months, According to Survey by 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


only between the mileage flown and the | 
number of accidents in the first half of 
1930 and the first half of 1929. This 
was done because weather conditions dur- 
ing the last six months of the calendar 
year are more favorable for flying than 
during the first six months, and this fact 
therefore is reflected in the totals. 

In scheduled air transport operations 
for the first half of 1930, the report 
shows that there were 16,902,728 miles, 
flown, and as there were six fatal acci- 
dents, the mileage flown for each fatal 
accident was therefore 2,817,121. In 1929 
for the same period, there were 9,201,338 
miles flown and nine fatal accidents, 
which placed the miles per fatal acci- 
dent at 1,022,371. 

Considering all classes of accidents in 
scheduled air transport operations 
(fatal, nonfatal and accidents involving 
no injuries whatever), the miles fiewn 
per accident for the first half of 1930 
totaled 384,152 as there were 44 acci- 
dents. For the corresponding period in 
1929, the total number of accidents was 
61, which placed the miles per accident 
at 150,842. 

As there was a total of 51,767,200 miles! 
flown in miscellaneous operations in the | 
1930 period, and as there were 144 fatal 
accidents, the miles flown per fatal ac- 
cident in this class of flying amounted 
to 359,494. This represents a decrease 
as in the same period in 1929, the total 
mileage was 47,000,000; the number of 
fatal accidents was 118 and the miles 
flown per fatal accident numbered 
398,305. 

A fatal accident is one in which one 


ee 


All kinds of flying: 

Total miles flewn 

OMT  BECIIOIEE ios oe cig gaan s c'eee 

Miles flown per fatal accident ....... 

Total accidents (fatal, nonfatal and noninj 

Miles flown per accident ga 
Scheduled air transport: 

Total miles floyn 

Fatal accidents Si ie 

Miles flown per fatal accident 

Total accidents (fatal, nonfatal and nonin 

Miles flown per accident ..... 
Miscellaneous operations: 

Total miles flown .... 

Fatal accidents 

Miles flown per fatal accident 


Total accidents (fatal, nonfatal and noninjuries) Sele 


Miles flown per accident 


The causes of the accidents are divided 
into four major classifications—personnel, 
power plant, failures, airplane failures 
and miscellaneous. In addition, a fifth 
category is given over to undetermined 
and doubtful causes. 


The largest percentage of accidents 
was attributed to personnel, the total 
being 57.14 per cent. The next largest 


Reopening of Hearing 
In Grain Case Denied 


Rates Are to Stand Despite Peti- 
tions of Western Carriers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has refused to reopen for further con- 
sideration the issues involved in its de-- 
cision in the Western Grain Rate Case, 
despite numerous petitions of the rail- 
roads and other interested parties seek- | 
ing reconsideration, it was* announced 
Nov. 11 by informal notice. (Docket No. | 
17000, Part 7.) 

The grain rate readjustment contem- | 
plated by the Commission’s report, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, will result in a general 
reduction in the existing rate level on 


/ 


juries) 


Commerce Department 


or more persons (passengers, pilot or 
crew) were killed or fatally injured. 

The total number of all classes of ac- 
cidents reported in the 1930 six-month 
period in miscellaneous operations was 
886, which brought the miles per acci- 
dent in miscellaneous operations to 58,- 
427. This also represents a decrease for! 
in the same period of 1929, the records | 
show 65,919 miles flown per accident. 
This latter figure is based on a total 
number of accidents for that period of 
713. 

Carried out further to take in the to- 
tal mileage flown in all elasses of air- 
craft operations for each fatal acci- 
dent, the figures show there was one 
fatal accident in the first half of 19380 
for every 457,800 miles flown. The to- 
tal number of fatal accidents for this 


, period .was 150, while the total miles | 


flown was 68,669,928 as previously set | 
forth. For the corresponding period of | 
1929, however, the number of fatal acci- 
dents in all classes of operations was 127, 
and the miles fiown were 56,201,338, giv- 
ing a total mileage per fatal accident 
in all classes of flying of 442,530. 

From the standpoint of mileage flown 
per accident of any kind in all classes 


|of civil aircraft operations and for all 


classes of accidents throughout the 
United States for the first half of 1930, 
the reports show a total of 930 accidents, 
which placed the total mileage per acci- 
dent at 73,839. For the first half of 
1929, there were 774 accidents of all 
kinds, and a total mileage of 72,612 per 
accident for all classes of operation. 

A recapitulation of the foregoing fig- 
ures follows: 


Jan.-June 
1929 


Jan.-June 
1930 


68,669,928 
150 
457,800 


56,201,338 


uries) 


9 
1,022,371 | 
61! 
150,842 | 


47,000,000 | 
118 
598.505 
713 | 
65,919 | 


51,767,200 
144 
359,494 


percentage was charged to miscellaneous, | 
which amounted to 17.65 per cent. Power | 
plant failures contributed 15.02 per cent | 
and airplane failures 8.78 per cent, In 
the miscellaneous class, airport and ter- 
rain was charged with 9.71 per cent, 
weather with 6.52 per cent, darkness, 
09 per cent, and causes not falling under 
the general classifications, 1.33 per cent. 


ern district to transcontinental destina- 


| tions, and for export. 


The new rates prescribed will result 


‘in a loss in freight revenue of from 


$15,000,00 to $20,000,000 annually, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the western 
carriers. 

The western roads 


recently. filed a 


|statement with the Commission assert- 


ing that they could no longer support 
the burden of further reductions in 


rates, and pointed out that an emergency 


situation now existed among western 
roads. This depressed condition, it was 
said, was prevalent throughout the West 
long before the present depression in 
agriculture and industry. 

The full text of the Commission’s in- 
formal notice follows: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has voted to deny the various petitions 
submitted to it for modification or re- 
hearing in the Grain Case. This notice 
is given in this manner for the informal 
and early information of all concerned. 


Las Vegas, Nev., will con- |grain and grain products from the west-|Formal orders will be entered. 
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de luxe 


GOLDEN STATE 


LIMITED 


UNUSUAL SERVICE 


TO 


, 


AN 


UNUSUAL LAND 


ARIZONA: CALIFORNIA 


Sunshine-land this winter! Golf, 
polo, all sports—amid orange 
groves, scenic mountains and 
flower-strewn deserts. Rainbow 
hues in earth and sky! Luxurious 


hotels — alluring 


ranches—and a 


superb train to reach them! 
NO EXTRA FARE 


Rock Island - Southern Pacific Golden 
State Route—only main line—quickest 
by many hours—to Arizona Resorts. 
Low altitude warm winter way— 
through service—to Agua Caliente, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara. Mini- 
mum daylight hours en route. Only two 
days Chicago to CaliforniamOnly three 


days Coast to Coast. 


For further information or personal service, 


mail this 


coupon 


ROCK ISLAND 


Lincoln Burgher, District Passenger Agent 


Rock Island Lines 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


» 1204 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 


Please send me literature descriptive of Arizona, California 
and scenes along the Golden State Route; also complete 


train service information. 
Name 
Address 


163 


at 


| in air law, and a statistician. 


The percentage of undetermined and 
doubtful causes was 1.41 per cent, the 
smallest percentage for this classification 
since these statistics have been compiled. 

The accident report is based on the 
findings of the Accident Board of the 
Aeronautics Branch, which is composed 
of two expert pilots, a flight surgeon, an 
aeronautical engineer, a lawyer versed 
This Board 
investigates and determines the causes 
of all civil aircraft accidents; analyzes 
all accidents reported from the field and 
reduces them to their causation factors 
expressed in percentage. The statistics 
gathered from the work of this accident 
analysis have proved to be of great 
value, particularly by pointing to ways 
and means of decreasing the number of 
aircraft accidents. 

Printed copies of the complete re- 
port, giving comparative statistics and 
analyses of accidents in civil aéronautics 
for the years 1927, 1928, 1929 and the 
first six months of 1930 soon will be 
available without charge upon request 


'to the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 


partment of Commerce. 
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Soviet Shipping 
_ Expands Activity 
- AtFrench Ports 


Russian Merchant Fleet Not 

| Yet Able to Meet Growing, 
Industrial Demands, 
Trade Report Asserts 


Western Union Income 
| Declined for September 


Earnings of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company in September and in the 
first nine months of 1930, as compared 
with the corresponding | nn of. 1929, 
and as reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, were made public 
| Nov. 11 by the Commission as follows: 

Month of Sept. 1930 1929 
| Total oper. revenue .$10,780,049- $12,293,802 
Net oper. revenue .. 1,770,667 2,231,457 
Net oper. income 1,394,463 1,774,393 


Nine Months 
Total oper. revenue . 99,898,224 109,002,754 
Net oper. revenue ,. 14,635,856 19,583,116 
15,257,758 


Net oper. income .. 11,096,664 


with foreign steamship comranies, “as 
A large increase in the number of the Soviet General Agency has not yet 
Soviet merchant. vessels touching at | large enough fleet to meet its needs. 
French and French colonial ports is shown | The Russian report goes on to state: 
by Soviet statistics published by the The industrial development of the 
French shipping trade and forwarded to} U.S. S. R, is resulting in a great demand 
the Department of Commerce by Trade | for technical material which it cannot 
Commissioner Thomas Butts at Paris. yet produce or which it produces in in- 
According to the Soviet report, 142 | Sufficient quantities. Imports o-_ a 
vessels of the Soviet merchant marine | Ports ate INCKeSsINg Very lai cee 
arrived at French or French colonial the merchant — ee ie to 
ports during 1929, an increase of 97 pcr or a sieua a fave 
cent over the previous year and 230 per a PUTCR ABE eerste oes Last 
cent’ over 1927. In January and Feb-!' ecOnes Regcecers, to make contracts 
ruary, 1930, 29 Soviet ships entered with foreign steamship companies for 


French ports, a number taken by the | the reguiar transportation of urgent 


Soviets to indicate that “such traffic is | shipments when these cannot be carried 


in constant progression.” isd mar go J ; Cc wr 

In 1927 the Conners transported bv ee | (Issued by Department of Commerce. 
|General Agency o the Sovtorgflot | " % 2 
amounted to 28,311 tons; in 1928 to 52,-, Swedish Shipyard Output 
240 tons and in 1929 to 102,389 tons. Swedish shipyards, in the course of 

The report states further that a reg-| the years 1926 to 1929, built and deliv- 
ular service between Soviet Russia and|ered 79 vessels aggregating 327,000 
France is being considered at the present | gross tons. Of these vessels, 36 com- 
time. It is pointed out, however, that| prising 196,000 gross tons, all motor- 
of the tonage transported, as given! ships, were built for Norwegian owners, 
above, a large percentage was shipped' (Department of Commerce.) 


Military brushes for 


You save approximately $3 a year by using Listerine Tooth 


you: 


Paste at 25¢ instead of dentifrices in the 50¢ class. Spend 
that saving as you please. The above is merely a suggestion. 


Expect 07 of this 
tooth paste-pay /¢ss / 


Now millions of critical people are pay- 
ing Jess for tooth paste and are getting 


better results. 


They have found that Listerine Tooth 
Paste at 25¢ is the most remarkable 
value in the tooth paste field. Their own 
teeth have told them so. 

We urge you to try this dentifrice for a 
month. Compare its quality with that of 
any tooth paste costing twice as much. 
Note its fine satin-like texture. Note the 
absence of harsh soap, and gritty abrasives. 


Check its results 
with those accom- 
plished by the denti- 
frice you are now us- 
ing. See how much 


. 


more swiftly Listerine Tooth Paste erases 
stubborn discolorations and tartar from 
teeth. How lustrous white and gleaming 
it leaves them. How thoroughly but how 
gently it cleanses. And how it cleans, 
refreshes and invigorates the mouth— 
the feeling you associate with Listerine 
itself, 

More than 2,000,000 people have dis- 
carded old—and costly—favorites for this 
quality tooth paste at 25¢. That you can 
purchase it at this price is a tribute to 
our mass buying and 
quantity production. 
Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, U. S. A. 


The mokers of Listerine Tooth Paste 
recommend 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 


Tooth Brushes 
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State Finance 


‘Quarterly System 
Of Tax Collection 


Urged for Texas 


State Treasurer Says Annual 


Deficiency in Revenue 
Fund Would Not Occur 
Under This System 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Nov, 11. 

A statute providing for the quarterly 
collection of ad valorem taxes would do 
much to avert the necessity for defi- 
ciencies of the general revenue fund of 
the State, according to a statement just 
released by the State Treasurer, W. Greg- 
ory Hatcher. The Texas State Treasury 
went on a deficiency status Nov. 6, for 
a period estimated by Mr. Hatcher as 
extending to next Feb. 15 or Mar, 1. 

He cited the practice of the Federal 
Government as bearing out his theory. 
Such a system would be of benefit to 
the farmer, he declared, because sale of 
farm products brings in enough to pay 
quarterly taxes, while under the present 
system, with annual payments required, 
the farmer either borrows from the bank, 
or becomes a delinquent taxpayer. 

Deficiency Termed Avoidable 
f Mr. Hatcher’s statement follows in full 
ext: 

In my opinion a deficiency in the 
Texas State general revenue fund, which 
occurs annually and has occurred an- 
nually for the past 25 years or more, 
for three to five months of the year, 
pending the receipt of the greater por- 
tion of the ad valorem taxes which are 
not received until about Feb. 25 of each 


year, would be avoided if the Legislature | 


would enact a statute providing for the 
collection of ad valorem taxes quarterly 
instead of annually. 

More than this, the amount of de- 
linquent taxes, which is now enormous 
and yearly increasing would almost be 
abolished. 

The first conclusion is arrived at from 


my experience in paying out obligations | 
of the State drawn against the general | 


revenue fund; the secdnd conclusion is 
a theory put into practice by the Fed- 
eral Government in the matter of col- 
lecting internal revenues, and which has 
become a demonstrated fact. 

When Senator Archie Parr and other 
members of the 41st Legislature were 
considering changing the time of the col- 
lection of ad valorem taxes, and pro- 
posed to make the collection semiannual, 
I had a number of conferences with 
them, endeavoring to show them that 
this change would not accomplish the 
desired result but that if they would go 
further and put the collections on a 
quarterly basis, both the deficiency and 
the delinquency problems would be set- 
tled. 

My own experience on the farm taught 
me that the sale of eggs, chickens, but- 
ter, turnip greens, shoats, goats, lambs, 
calves and other farm products would 
enable the farmer to raise enough funds 
to pay a quarter of his taxes when they 
became due. 

It he waits until the end of the vear, 
when the entire amount becomes due, in 
9 cases out of 10 he goes to the bank to 


borrow the money for so doing. There-| 


fore this change will benefit the farmers 
themselves by keeping them on a cash 
basis. 

People living in cities, working for 
daily, weekly or monthly wages or sal- 
aries, of course, will find it more con- 
venient to pay their taxes in small 
amounts. 

Often to avoid borrowing from the 
bank, or because he is unable so to bor- 
row the total amount necessary for 
paying a year’s taxes on his property, 
the taxpayer fails to pay them at all, 
and this makes him a delinquent tax- 
payer. 

The paying of taxes on an installment 


or quarterly plan, as I have outlined here | 
and to the 41st Legislature, would not! 


necessitate an earlier payment of taxes, 
but on the contrary would permit the 
taxpayer, instead of the State of Texas 
which could not put the total amount 
to early use, to obtain the benefit from 
the deferred payments, 

In other words, instead of the State’s 
getting interest it is not entitled to on 
the taxpayer’s money over a large period 
of the year, the taxpayer himself would 
receive the benefit of that interest, 

Quarterly Plan Advocated 
There is no inhibition in the consti- 


tution that I know of to Prevent the, 


Legislature from making this change in 
the collection of taxes. Nor would it 
greatly inconvenience the tax assessors 
except to require that they do their 
work 60 days prior to the beginning of 
the calendar year, if the Payments are 
- be made each quarter in the calendar 
year. 

Also while the tax collector’ ies 
would be increased, the prompt pena 
resulting would do away with other work 
and cost attendant to deferred payments 
and delinquencies, as is now the case 

If the State’s going on deficiency at 
this time will arouse the Legislature to 
action and bring about legislation that 
will preclude the necessity of artificial 
financing, such as I have been compelled 
to do during the past five years to keep 
the State on a cash basis, the deficiency 
yl be worth the price, whatever 


Change in Status 


—of— 
State Banks 


California: Will C. Wood, Su 
we monks, has announced: Ban 
of California, San Francisco, soli p 
with Bank of Italy National ig eansondaten 
ings Association, San Francisco, under the 
charter of Bank of Italy Nationa} Trust & 
Savings Association and under the title of 
Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
Association. Bank of America, Los Angeles 
authorized to engage in commercial trust 
and savings bank business, and to operate 
62 branches, most of them former branches 
of the Bank of America of California. San 
Franciseo. Capital, $4,000,000, 

entucky: - S. Denny, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: Chking < 
Vanceburg, and Deposit Bank, same city. 
merged. — e 

Mississippi: J. S. Love, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Bank of Shelby 
amolby, suspended. P; 

North Carolina: John Mitch Chie 
State Bank Examiner, has abanena: ale 
izens Pank, Reidsville, voluntarily liqui- 
dated. Citizens Rank, Elk Park, closed, East- 
ern Bank & Trust Company, New Bern, re- 
opened with branches at Arapahoe, Bayboro, 
Baysvillé, Oriental, and Vanceborg. United 
Bank pa Company, Greensboro, branch 

e 
t 


k of America 


establi at Reidsville. 


perintendent ; 


Syndicate Buys 
Arkansas Bonds 


Three Issues Purchased by 
New York Interest Total 
$4,850,000 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Noy. 11. 


Halsey, Stuart & Company of New} 
York and associates which formed a 
syndicate of financial concerns of New 
York and Chicago, purchased three : 
sues of Arkansas State bonds Net. 
The three issues, totaling $4,850, , 
linclude $2,500,000 toll bridge bonds, 
$1,850,000 for payment of Confederate 
pensions and $500,000 for revolving 
joan fund in aid of rural schools. 

The Halsey, Stuart & Company be 
dicate acquired the bonds on its ie 
bid of $27,435 premium plus interes 
for 4.75 per cent bonds. This syndicate 
has purchased all Arkansas securities 
|sold during the past three years. __ |. 
The high bidders will pay $4,877, 
plus expenses of preparing and or. 
ling the bonds, not to exceed $7,000. 
|The issues will be dated Nov. 1. 

Sale of the roe" was ee ed 
joi ing of the State De ’ 
i Gonbean Pension Note Board 
Board, at which| 
esided as | 





| the Confederate F 
jand the Highway Note 
|Governor Harvey Parnell pr 
|ex-officio chairman. 

| 


‘Legislation Is Urged 
To Correct Banking | 
| Problemsin Arizona 





Constructive Statutes Will 
Attract Both Bankers and 
Public, Asserts State Sup- 
erintendent 


State of Arizona: 

Phoenix, Nov. ll. 
Banking can not be: made absolutely 
isafe for the depositing public rs 
legislation alone, nor can good ban =e 
be created by that means, the Sup 
ltendent of Banks, James B. Button, to 
the Arizona Bankers Association, Ov. 
'8, at their annual convention in Tucson. 
| Constructive legislation, however, he de- 
'clared, when coupled with good a 
vision, can “go far toward making 7 e 

banking business more attractive to : e 
|eonstructive and SS banker | 

d to the public as well.’ , 
“ion. a Poregral, Mr. Button said, 
would eliminate the weaker bankers eet 
restore and maintain the — s 
the public in banking institutions. © 
aaltined that by weaker bankers he * 
not necessarily mean those connecte | 
with small banks, for, he declared, the 
small bank, if properly located and op- 
erated. can render a Valuable service. 

Mr. Button outlined a mumber of rt 
islative changes which he recommended | 
ior the State of Arizona. He urged the | 
members of the association to work ary 
these legislative changes, because, e 
Geclared, “we will never have those con- 
structive laws unless the bankers, indi- | 
vidually and through such organizations | 
las this, will enthusiastically and indus- 
iriously support good legislation. 

Ten Changes Suggested 4 | 

The legislative changes recommen _ 
by Superintendent Button follow in full} 
text: 
1. If not unconstitutional and for the) 
{purpose of making the double jiability | 
of stockholders of value to the creditors | 
of a bank, before becoming 4 stock- | 
holder one should show on oath that! 
he has a net worth in excess of double | 
the amount of his holdings or not be | 
permitted to own the stock. ; 

2. There should be a minimum of five| 
directors for each bank, and there| 
‘should be geographical limitations pre- | 
scribed, and irregular attendance should | 
make necessary his removal. : | 

3. The consent of the Superintendent | 
of Banks should not be necessary to, 
borrow money, but the total amount ot 
bills payable and rediscounts should not 
cxceed the combined capital and sur- | 
pilus unless approved in writing by the | 
|superintendent. .The amount of col- 
iateral that a bank may pledge should 
be further modified. 

4. I ~ecommend the adoption by our | 
legislature of the Bank Collection Code 
that was approved by the American 
Bankers Association in 1929. pa: 

5. It should be made a clear violation 
of the law for a bank to lend money on 








any kind of a second mortgage, unless | 


debt 


| 


lit be taken to further secure 4 
| previously contracted. ; 
| 6. I strongly urge the adoption of the | 
California or some other good code with | 
lreference to segregating savings de- | 
lposits from commercial deposits where | 
ithe bank maintains both departments od 
lone. This to make clear to the person | 
accumulating savings that we really| 
|have a savings bank law. The law we 
|have now is probably good enough, but | 
lcommercial banks with savings depart- 
|ments should be forced to comply. 
| 1%. The capital requirements on the or- | 
jganization of ba.ks is not quite Clear) 
lenough. In line with this, there should | 
|be a definite requirement for the paying | 
in of a surplus fund 2nd undivided profit 
account, or organi.ation expense. 

8. My experience has led me 
that there should be some form of an 
advisory committee to meet regularly | 
and work with the Banking Department | 
on all important matters. 

9. I r2commend the amending of sec- | 
jtion 221 of the Revised Code of 1928 
placing the ratio of deposits to capital 
and sur»lus on a sliding scale after a 
certain total is reached, somewhat in line! 
with the California law. 

10. A clearly defined code with refer- 
ence to the operation and supervision of | 
trust companies is strongly urged. Re- 
quirements should be more exacting and 
clearly apart from the requirements for 
commercial and savings’ banks, even 
though the trust department forms a| 
part of the corporation. Until some | 
lcompre ensive definition and recognition 
is given in our code, the supervision 
must of necessity be indefinite and inef- 
fective. 


Utah tees Three Concerns 


Right to Offer Securities | 


| State of Utah: 
| Salt Lake City, Nov. ll. 
The Securities Commission has an- 


nounced approval of applications to offer 


securities in Utah by the Mutual Finance , 


Corporation, of Salt Lake City; the 
American Trustee Share Corporation, 
|New York City; and the Intermountain 


| Worsted Company, of Reno, Nev. 
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Fiscal Operations 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


States which issue officia! lists of specific securities 
This information has been 


sidered legal for that purpose. 


Security I 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Nov. 11 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 


States Sales 
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Legal 
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d 6 
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Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s '37...... 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s ’47.... 
Amer T &T coll 5s ’46 SF 
Amer T & T deb 5%s ’43 SF.... 
Amer T & T deb 5s ’60 SF 

AT & SF gen 4s ’95 

AT & SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s '95 
AT & SF ev (exp’d of ’05) 4s 55 
AT & SF ev deb 444s °48 

& SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s '58.. 


O Ist 4s due July 1 ’48 

O Ist 5s.due July 1 ’48.... 
O ev (exp’d) 4%4s "33...... 
O ref & gen A 5s 95 

O ref gen C 6s 95 

O ref & gen D Ss 2000 

O SW Div Ist ext 5s '50... 
O Pitts L Er W Va r 4s ‘41 
Tel Pa Ist r B 5s "48 

Tel Pa Ist r C Ss ’60..... 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C '67... 
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Bkin Un G Ist ens 5s °45...... 
Bkin Un G ist &r A 6s ’47.... 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry gen 5s '37 
Calif G & E uni & r 5s ’37 SF.. 
CN Ry Gvt gty 444s 

CN Ry Gvt gty 444s ’68 


C N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct ’69.... 
CHud G&Elst&ris due Jan 1 

C Pac RR Ist r gu 4s °49 

C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60.... 
C PacRR thru sht 1 Ist gu 4s 5 
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& O Ry gen 4%s '92....... 
O Ry ref & imp A 4s '93 
O Ry ref & imp B 4%4s "95 
Rich&Al div 2d cons 4s ’89 
O Potts Cr Br Ist 4s '46.. 
Bur & Q RR Ill Div 3%s ’49 
Bur & Q RR gen 4s ’58.... 
Bur &QRRist & r 5s A 71 
& East Ill RR 1st cons 6s '34 
G Lt&Coke 1st(asmd)5s '37 
Ind & Lou RR r 4s C 47... 
I & L RR ist & gen 5s A '66 
C&NW R Iist&r 444s d Myl 2037 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s ’88.... 
Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s '34.... ab 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 4%s A ’63.... abdf 
Ch Un Sta gu 5s ’44.......... ab 
€CC & StLr & imp 5s D '63.. abd 
CCC & StLr & imp 4%s E "77 abd 
Cl Lor & Wh Ry cons Ist ‘s '33 abecdf 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 514s A 72... abcf 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5s B '73 SF abef 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 4%s C '77.. abcef 
Col Ry P&L Ist & r 4%s AST A 
Col & So Ry r & ext 4%s '35.. abd 
Consu G (Ch) Ist (asmd) 5s '36 ¢ 
D & H ist & r (asmd) 4s '43 SF abedefg 
Det Ed ist &r5s A ’40 d Jul 1 abd 
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Flor E Cst Ry Ist 44s '59..... 
Gt Nor Ry gen 7s A ”: 

Gt Nor Ry gen 5s C 

Gt Nor Ry gen 44%4s E "77 

Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 4%s 61... 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40... 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s 36 SF 
Housatonic RR cons 5s '37 
Till Bell T1lst & r 5s A ’56. 
Ill Cen RR ref 4s ’55...... 
I C RRC StL&N Jt Ist risA '63 
Ind I)&la RR 1st(asmd) 4s ’50 
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102 
106% 
108% 
10614 
977% 
93% 
941, 
117% 
96% 
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104 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


the State of New York. 


The follcwing symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connccticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 


chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and 


Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s A ’65.... 
Mo Pac RR ist & r bs F eats? 
Wis ss 
N Eng T & T Ist 4%s B 61... 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B ’55 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98 
| NY C & Hud R RR mtge3 bs '97 
NY C & Hud Ri reg 3%s ’97.. 
NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934... 
|NYC&HRr & imp 4%s A2013 
NYC&HRré&impisC2013 (NY C) 
| NYC&StL RR deb 4s (n mtg) ’31 
| NYC&StL RR rd%sA’74(n Co) 
| NYC&StLRRr m4%sC’78 (n Co) 
NY Conn RR Ist 4%s A ’53.... 
NY Conn RR Ist 5s B '53 


8 | NY Edis Ist & r 64s A ’41.... 


| NY Ont & W Ry r 4s ’92 

NY Tel 1st & gen 4%s ’39...... 
NY Tel deb 6s ’49 SF 

NY Tel ref 6s A "41 





| Niag Falls Pow Ist 5s ’32...... 
. Niag F Powré&gen 6s ’32 d Janl 


N & W RR Ist cons 4s '96.... 
N & W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s '44 
Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s 97 SF.... 
N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 
N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047 


; N Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A ’41.... 


N Stat Pow Ist & r 6s B ’41.... 


Ohio P Ser ist & r 7s B ’47.... 
Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s °46 
Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist & r 4s’61 


PacG & Eg & ribs A '42 


| Pac T & T r mtge dbs A ’52.... 


Penn RR gen 4%s A ’65 

Penn RR gen is B ’68 

Penn RR secured 64s ’'36.. 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A ’56. 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 4s B ’56 

Pere Marq Ry Ist 4%s C ’80.. 
Phil El 1st & r 4%s ’67 SF.... 
PCC&StL RR cons gu 4%4s B ’42 
PCC&StL RR cons gu 4%s I 63 
PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s B ’75... 
PSE &Gof NJ 1st & r 5s "65 
PSE &GofN J 1st&r 4%4s 67 
PSE &GofN J Ist&r 4%s '70 
Read Jer Cent coll 4s ’51 
Roch G & E gen 7s B 46 

StL & S F Ry gen 6s 31 

StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’50 
StL.S.F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50...... 
StL S F Ry eons 4%s A ’78.... 
StL SW Ry Ist ctfs 4s ’89..... 
StP K C Sh L RR Ist 4%s ’41 
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C P coll 4s 49 due Aug 1 

Ore Lines 1st 4%s A 77. 
S Pac RR Call St cons gu 5s ’37 
S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s 55 

| So Ry Ist cons 5s ’94 


Ble | So Ry dev & gen 4s A ’56. 


So Ry dev & gen 6%s A ’56.... 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 4%s ’51... 
SW Bell T 1st & r 5s 54 

Tenn E P ist & r 6s ’47 SF.... 
| Tex & P Ry g & r 5s B 7 

| T-P-M Pac Ter RR Ist 514s A’64 
| Union El Lt&Pow Mo tst 5s ’82 
Un Oil of Cal A 6s ’42... ... 
Un Oil of Cal C 5s '35........ 
Un PacRRist&LandGrant 4s ’47 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ’68 

| Utica G & Er ext 5s ’57 


Wabash RR r & gen 5s B 76... 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s D ’80... 
West El deb 5s 


San Ant & Arn Pass Ry Ist4s’43 = 
So Bell T & T Ist 5s 41 SF.... « 
So-Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 412s ’68. 
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2) per acre. 
,|mated at 745.7 pounds, against a 10-) 
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Bank Supervision 
Yields for Late Crops Are Above: .: 4 
Estimates Announced Month Ago 


Production Totals, However, Expected to Be 
5.4 Per Cent Below Last Year and 8.9 


Per Cent 
{ 7 


of the reduction took place in the 
Dakotas and Montana due to abandoned 
acreage. The average yield of 5.5 
bushels is the lowest since 1919, the 
1919-1928 average being 7.55 bushels. 
The record area of 4,389,000 acres 
planted compares with the 1919-1928 
average of 2,246,000 acres. 


High Rice 
Yield Expected 


Rice.—This year’s rice crop is now 
expected to be nearly 41,000,000 bushels 
or nearly 800,000 bushels more than 
last year and nearly 2,000,000 bushels 
more than the 1924-1928 average. Both 
the California and Arkansas crops are 
yielding much higher per acre than was 
anticipated a month ago. 

Grain sorghums: Grain sorghums im- 
proved last month, particularly in Texas, 
but the November estimates of 13.5 
bushels per acre and a total of 84,780,- 
000 bushels still indicate the lowest 
yield and the smallest production re- 
corded since 1917. Including the grain 
equivalent of sorghums fed in the 
bundle, 100,845,000 bushels were pro- 
j duced last year and during the preceding 
10 years production averaged 133,535,- 
000 bushels. 

Broomcorn: Prospects this month in 
the important producing areas of New 


Mexico, Colorado and Kansas are less | 


than a month ago, and the United States 
yield is indicated to be 2483 pounds, a 
reduction of about eight pounds from a 
month ago. However, with the large 
acreage planted this year, the produc- 
tion is estimated at 48,000 tons as com- 
pared with 47,200 tons last year and 
51,160 tons for the five-year average, 
1924-1928. 

Tobacco: With an acreage slightly 
more than 5 per cent greater than that 
harvested in 1929, the production of to- 
bacco this year, for the country as a 
whole, is not expected to exceed last 
year’s crop. 
duction due to the larger area planted 
were about offset by low yields resulting 


from the prolonged Summer drought in| 


many “tates. The yields per acre re- 
ported on Nov. 1 indicate a production 
of 1,518,781,000 pounds, compared with 
1,519,081,000 pounds harvested last year, 


and 1,302,463,000 pounds, the average} 


production during the five 
years. 


The vield per acre this year of 709.5 


previous 


51 pounds is the lowest reported since 1897, 
| being approached in recent years only in| 


| 1928 when the yield was 725.7 pounds 
Last year the yield was esti- 


year average, 1919-1928, of 764.2 pounds. 
| Quality is also low, being reported at 


b | 73.8 per cent, compared with 79.6 per 
x 4 | cent reported on Nov. 1 last year, and 


,; an average of 79.2 per cent for the same 
| date during the 10 years, 1919-1928. 

| Clover and grass seeds: The 1930 
| production of clover and grass seeds is 


|less than in 1929. Considerable Winter | 

% | killing was reported and the extreme 
%|heat and dry weather, especially on red 
is | 


Possible increases in pro-! 


Less Than 10-year Average 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


and alsike clover in the: north central 
States, not only reduced the acreage but 
also reduced the yield per acre. ; 

The production of red and alsike 
clover for seed is reported at 1,136,400 
bushels, compared with last year’s pro- 
duction of 2,306,000 bushels. Yield per 
acre this year is estimated at 1.46 
bushels compared with 1.53 bushels in 
1929. Anels sede 

The timothy seed crop was curtailed 
by dry hot weather, although not as 
much as the clover seed crops. In Iowa 
the acreage .was practically the same|as 
in 1929 but production was 642,400 
bushels compared with 529,200 produc¢d 
in 1929. On the other hand, sharp re- 
ductions are shown for Minnesota, Ong 
and Illinois. 

Sweet clover seed production shows 
sharp decline from last year. The re- 
duction is general in all the principal 
seed-producing States except Nebraska 
and Iowa which show slight increasés. 
The two Dakotas indicate sharp reduc- 
tions in production over one year ago. 

Alfalfa seed: Production of alfalfa 
seed is estimated at 826,900 bushels, ‘or 
77,400 bushels more than in 1929. The 
acreage harvested for seed this yéar}was 
267,000 acres, a decrease of 17,400 acres 
under the 1929 acreage, al 

Increased production is reported in 
| Kansas, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Ari- 
zona and California due to dry weather 
when the seed crop was being made. 
Every other important State shows a 
smaller production than in 1929. Average 
yield per acre in 1930 was 3.10 bushels 
and in‘ 1929, 2.64 bushels, ne: 


Estimates Increase sak 
On Potato Crop 


Potatoes.—The potato crop is now @&- 
timated at 368,444,000 bushels. This'is 
4.6 per cent above the forecast of last 
month and 2.4 per cent above the spp 
of 359,796,000 bushels harvested dst 
year but still 6.2 per cent below the aver- 
age production during the previous five 
years. The improvement in prospects 
since last month is particularly mark 
from Maine to Illinois, in western Ne 
braska and in the irrigated section of the 
West. 

In the Dakotas, and parts of Minnesota 
the gain from the unusually late growing 
season was offset by freeze losses the 
| middle of October. The average quality 
of the potato crop as reported by crop 
correspondents is the lowest since the 
drought of 1901 and the estimate of pro- 
| duction includes a considerable quantity 
of small and unmerchantable potatoes. 

Sweet potatoes.—Some improvement in 
the sweet potato crop last month is noted 





| in principal States such as Texas, Louisi- 


jana, Georgia, South Carolina and Vir- 
'ginia. Delaware, Maryland and Okla- 
| homa show reduced production. The Nov. 
| 1 estimate is 72,576,000 bushels as conr- 
| pared with 84,661,000 bushels last year 
/and the 1919-1928 average of 87,698,000 
bushels. The average yield is 84.6 bush- 
lels and the 1919-1928 average is 95:2 


‘bushels per acre. 


November Crop Report 


jlast 12 months, as compared with the 


| industries be assumed to be $2,000 per | 


to feel | 


{| eration should be economic rehabilitation | 
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Mr. Wagner Will Ask Senate Inquiry 
On Question of Employment Insurance 


Reports to Emergency Committee Points to Speeding Up 
Of Public Works, Col. Woods Declares 
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basis of statistics provided by the Sec-|tate employment so that each worker 
retary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont. / will be provided with five-sixths of the 
These wre Seeatelen, he seid, bas oa inormal week’s work. 
fered a reduction of $1,500,000,000 each! [t was explai 
x 2 ; 7 | plained orally at the Depart- 
in the volume of business done in the | ment that the Secretary at the same time 
- t | denied a request of Rear Admiral G. W. 
mteneiy 12 ae sail eal | Laws, Commandant at Mare Island, that 
f the wages of the workers in ver | rene be placed on s, five-day-e-week 
_ . . b | -_ Requests from Admiral Laws an 
year, Col, poste said, this night be | from Rear Admiral W. W. Phelps, Com- 
sales to — t a eee e 450,000 | mandant at Portsmouth, that civil em- 
in t e mth “$2,000 firuce, h QF 280 ‘at, | Ployes at the two yards be rotated so 
dustry. The $2, figure, however, Col. | that they will be accorded the equivalent 
Woods pointed out, is arbitrary. lof five days each week were granted. 
Stabilization First Similar requests, if received from 
Senator Wagner in announcing his in-| other navy yards, will be granted on the 
tention to ask for a senatorial investiga-|same basis by the Secretary, it was ex- 
tio on employment insurance, said: | plained. No general order to this ef- 
“At the present time the first consid-| fect will be issued, however. 
Official records of the Department 
question| show that there are 3,650 men at Mare 
ent, ane ar civil employes at the 
ortsmouth yard, 
Asked concerning a report that there 


and | stabilization, and_ this 
transcends any question of partisan poli- 
tics.” 

It will possibly be necessary, he added, | 


West Mary RR Ist&r 512s A 77 


W Penn Pow Ist 5s G ’56...... 
W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361...... 
W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2361... 


United States Government Bonds 


Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4%s ’47. 
| 4th Liberty Loan 44s ’38 
U S of A Treas 33s ’47 


for the Federal Government to make pro- 
vision for immediate relief work in some 
centers by means of direct appropri- 
ations, This, however, he said, should 
be done as a supplement to the relief 
work of the several States, since it is 
a State problem, though the Federal Gov- 
ernment must do its share. 

It will be impossible, he pointed out, 
for relief afforded by appropriations for 


| pablie works to become effective soon 


enough to relieve the immediate crisis, 
which may make immediate and direct 
relief necessary. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
also expressed his approval of imme- 
diate relief measures by the Federal 
Government. “I look with favor,” he 
said, “on the plan to appropriate ade- 
quate funds to be administered by the 
Red Cross or some similar organizatidn 
| for relief of the hungry and those in 
| distress in America.” 

To relieve unemployment, the 
tary of the Navy, Charles 


Secre- 
Francis 


Adams, on Nov. 11, authorized the com-| 


mandants of the Mare Island, Calif., and 
Portsmouth, N. H., Navy Yards, to ro- 


lis contemplated a reduction of wages in 
|the shoe industry, Col. Woods said he had 
jreceived no information of any such 
plans, and that on the contrary several 
large shoe concerns had reported that 
they had reduced prices and the resulting 
|sales had assured their employes of 
|steady work. j 
The committee “does not believe in 
| wage reductions,” Col. Woods said, but 


lit has no power to act to prevent such | 


action. 

Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, Director of the 
Committee’s work affecting women, will 
make a radio address particularly to wo- 
men the evening of Nov. 14, Col. Woods 
announced orally. She will discuss em- 
ployment problems, he said. 


The National Business Survey Con- 
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Which Thous- 

Legal ands High Low 
abedefg 233 101.10 101.10 
abedefg 32 102.23 102.20 
abedefg 90 103.20 103.19 
abcdefg 1 102.17 102.17 
. abcdefg 1 102.6 102.6 


Last 


rs 314s °47. 101.10 


102.17 


s ’43 102.6 


{is to be in cooperation with the Presi- | 


dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
| ployment, according to the conference. 

| The Emergency Committee made pub- 
| lic a summary of responses to its ap- 
j peal to mayors to aid in combatting un- 
employment, outlining conditions in 12 
| cities and towns and measures taken to 
;relieve unemployment. The statement 
| follows in full text: 

| In response to his request for infor-. 
|mation regarding industrial and relief 
conditions in the various towns and 
cities throughout the United States, the 
|following reports have been received by 
Col. Arthur Woods, Chairman of the 
FPresident’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment: 


| Boone, Iowa, Builds Swimming 
| Pool to Aid Jobless 


Mass.: “It would appear that the unem- 


ployment situation not so acute in Brock- 
ton as in majority of communities. How- 


;pointed to take care of applicants 
| through $30,000 municipal appropriation. 
Municipal Employment Bureau is now in 
cperation. Reasonable cooperation is be- 
| ing received from industries and house- 
| holders. Private industry is operating at 
about 73 per cent of normal. Brockton 
believes it will satisfactorily handle the 
|}employment problem this Winter.” 

| Robert McBirnie, Mayor of the City 
of Boone, Iowa. “The City of Boone, 
with a population of 12,000, is doing 
everything possible to furnish jobs for 
the unemployed. They have just voted 
a bond issue, $25,000 for a swimming 
pool and also making a lot of street im- 
provements, extension of water mains, 
street signs, all of which will be an ex- 
penditure of approximately $50,000 for 
| labor.” 





| Mich, : 

“The Common Council of the City of 
Holland, Mich,, approved the appoint- 
ment of a committee who has full power 
to handle the unemployment situation in 
the city and adopt such relief measures 
as they find necessary. 

This committee is already functiun- 





ference is to distribute to commercial | ing, and in order to thoroughly system- 
organizations, through the Chamber of ize their work, they have in their con- 


Commerce of the United States a series 
of bulletins outlining practical steps 
which may be taken to overcome the 
effects of unemployment and to com- 


trol the employing of all unskilled la- 


bor for the City of Holland until Apr.|7~ 


;1, 1931. Such boards or other agencies 
|of the city as will need unskilled labor 


bat a recurrence of unemployment, the| will make their wants known to this 


conference has announced, The program | committee.” 


‘, 


102.20 | 
103.20 | 


Harold B. Bent, Mayor of Brockton, | 


ever, Citizens’ Committee has been ap-| 


| The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture makes the 
following report from data furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians, cooperate 
ing State Boards (or Departments) of Agriculture and Agricultural Colleges. The final 
outturn of crops will depend upon whether the various influences affecting them during, 


*| the remainder of the season are more or less favorable than usual. 


‘Tota] Production in Millions - Yield per Acre— 

5-yr. av. 1930 10-yr. av. ° eral 
1924-1928 (Prelim.) 1919-1928 1929 (Prelim.) 
2,700 2,094 2: 20.86 

551 597 

69 52 

214 190 


1929 
2,614 
578 
52 
176 
806 
1,234 
304 
40.5 
11.5 
16.8 
40.2 
100.8 
101.8 


*Corn, bus. 
Winter wheat, bus. .. 
Durum wheat, 4 States, ‘ 
Other spring wheat, U. S., 

All WhOME, bem dices o sv cewe 
Oats, bus. 

Barley, bus. 

Rye, bus. .. 

Buckwheat, 

| Flaxseed, bus. 

| Rice, 5 States, bus. .. 

*.'Grain sorghums, bus 

Hay, all tame, tons 

Hay, wild, tons .... 

Hay, alfalfa, tons .. 

Timothy seed, bus. .. 

Clover seed (red and alsike), bus. 
Alfalfa seed, bus. ....-..--. ‘ 
Beans, dry edible, bus. .. . 

; Soy heans (for beans), bus. .. 

| Peanuts (for nuts), lbs. .... 

| Cowpeas (for peas), bus. 

Velvet beans, tons 

Apples, total crop, bus. .... 
Apples, commercial crop, bbls, .. 
| Peaches, total crop, bus. 

Pears, total crop, bus. 

| Grapes, tons ° 

Pecans, lbs. .. 

| Potatoes, bus. .. 

| Sweet potatoes, 

Tobacco, “lbs. 

Sugar beets, tons 

Sorgo for sirup, gals. .......... 
| Sugar cane for sirup, gals. ...... 
| {Broomcorn, tons 

fa Ibs. 
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4242.7 
1,270 


1747.2 


33.2 


ROS MORD- 


“Grain equivalent on acreage for all purposes. {All spring wheat. tPrincipal 

producing States. SShort-time average. ||Pounds. {Production in percentage of grt 

|crop. **For fresh fruit, juice and raisins, including some not harvested 1924-%928, 

TiThousands of tons. 

c———Quality > 

10-yr. av. 

1919-1928 1929 1930, 
Pet. Pet. Pet 
80.5 80.2 
89.4 86.7 
*90.1 92.6 
785.7 
88.4 
86.0 
87.1 
89.5 
89.4 
89.3 


Acreage (in thousands) 
5-yr. av. 1930 
1924-1928 (Prelim.) 
100,169 101,531 

35,585 38,490 

5,040 4,371 

15,038 16,163 
55,662, 59,024 
42,967 41,898 

8,993 12,780 

3,766 3,498 

749 727 


2,993 


1929 
97,957 
40,134 

5,315 
15,654 
61,103 
40,212 
13,079 

3,219 

is 


2,992 


Winter wheat .... 

Durum wheat, 4 States 
Other spring wheat, U.S. ... 
| All wheat 

Oats 

| Barley 

Rye a 

| Buckwheat 

| Flaxseed 


4,389 


Ernest C. Brooks, Mayor of Holland, | 


| Rice, 5 States 

| Grain sorghums . 

Hay, all tame 

Hay, wild 

Hay, alfalfa 

Timothy seed .. 

Clover seed (red and alsike) .,, 
Alfalfa seed ........ 

tBeans, dry edible ...... épnans 
Soy beans (for beans) es-cecee 
‘Peanuts (for nuts) 

Cowpeas (for peas) 

Velvet beans 

Apples, total crop .... 
Peaches, total crop ..-seseeesee 
Pears, total crop ..cree-cec-eve 
Grapes é . 

Potatoes jae 

Sweet potatoes 

Tobacco 

Sugar beets ie 

Sorgo for sirup 

Sugar cane for sirup 
{Broomecorn 

{Hops 


*Short-time average. 


947 
6,528 
59,301 
14,125 
11,031 
606 
796 
264 
1,614 
545 
1,063 


‘All spring wheat. 


893 
5,921 
60,953 
14,085 
11,500 
388 
1,506 
284 


1,933 


1,325 


of corn on Nov. 1 for the five years, 1924-1928, 


ime 76,359,000 bushels on Nov. 


983 
6,280 
59,807 
14,100 
11,195 
314 
779 
267 
2,163 
1,056 
1,160 


89.0 
89.5 
*89.7 


iti 


Principal producing States. 
The amount of corn remaining on farms in the United States on Nov. 1, 

estimated at 2.77 per cent of the crop of 1929, or about 72,349,000 bushels, as compare 

1, 1929, and 102,165,000 bushels, the average of stoc 


1939, 


4 


is 


\ 


4 


y 
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Federal 


Farm Board Fund |Embargo Against Importation | 


Said to Be Close 


To Commitments 


All But $6,000,000 of Its 
$75,000,000 Declared to 
Be Subject to Calls Al- 
ready Approved 





The Federal Farm Board has approxi- 
mately $75,000,000 still in its revolving 
lean fund and of that balance all but 
$6,000,000 is subject to commitments 
already made, according to information 
available from the Board Nov. 11. The 
Board operates closely in its commit- 
ments, in respect to its funds, according 
to C. C. Teague, member of the Board 
and others of the Board, orally, an 
Chairman Alexander Legge and Vice 
Chairman James C. Stone, of the Board, 
have indicated orally the expectation 
of the Board to ask Congress for more 
.< at the next session of Congress 

) carry on the cesperative work with 

the farmers. The Board, however, has 
not made any official announcement on 
the subject. 
..The Agricultural Marketing Act, ap- 
. proved June 15, 1929, which created the 
Board with its revolving fund for loans 
to stabilize corporations and cooperative 
associations, authorized appropriation of 
$500,000,000 for that revolving fund, 
“which shall be made available by the 
Confress as soon as practicable after 
the approval of this act and shall consti- 
tute a revolving fund to be administered 
by the Board as provided in this act.” 
Congress so far has appropriated $250,- 
000,000 for the revolving fund. 

So far, according to information avail- 
able from the Board, the total advances 
made by the Board up to Nov. 1 are 
about $288,000,000, of which about $111,- 
500,000 has been repaid into the fund 
by those who borrowed it. The difference 
between the $250,000,000 appropriation 
and the $288,060,000 of advances is ac- 
counted for by repayments of loans to 
the Board in the course of the revolving 
fund’s operations. 


Accountants’ Claim 


To Certificate Upheld 


States’ Restriction on Nonresi- 
dent Overruled 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


any person who has the qualifications re- | 
quired by this article and the rules of the| 


Board, except. residents in South Carolina, 
when such persons shall submit to_ said 
Board such evidence as to said qualifica- 
tions 2s may be required by and be satis- 


factory to the Board, and when such person | 


for not less than three years has had the 


degree of certified accountant or chartered | 
accountant, issued by or under authority of 


another State or foreign nation, and such 
certificate was issued with the approval of 
the State Board of Accountancy or Exam- 
iners of the State or nation issuing same. 
And Provided, further, That the standards 
prescribed by law or the rules and examina- 
tions conducted are, in the opinion of the 
Board, fully equivalent to the standards in 
this State. * * * And Provided, further, 
That any nonresident of South Carolina ob- 
taining a certificate in this State under the 


provisions of this section shall pay such | 


avgiication, certificate, and annual license 
fe 


regulations and restrictions as are required 
of bona fide residents of South Carolina, 
recipients of certificates of registration 
under this article, 


‘Our examination of the statutes fails | 
to disclose any requirement. contained | 


herein that a nonresident certified public 
@;ccountant, properly qualified in all other 
respects to practice the profession, must 
maintain an office in. this State. 
pears, therefore, that the Yespondents 
have placed an additional requirement 
upon nonresidents which is not in har- 
mony with the statutory provisions. We 
do not regard this additional requirement 
as a reasonable one. A certified public 
accountant may do his work without the 
necessity of maintaining an office of his 
own in South Carolina. In fact, his work 
is most usually done at places of. business 
of his clients. 

The purposes of the statutes under 
consideration, as we view them, were to 
protect real certified public accountants 
from the competition of persons engaged 
in accounting business who were not cer- 
tified public accountants, and to protect 
the people generally from having audits 
made by persons who were not certified 
public accountants when it Was desired to 
have such audits by only that class of 
accountants, 

We find nothing in the law which 
would justify us in holding that a non- 
resident certified public accountant, duly 
qaulified in all respects to practice his 
profession in our State, must actually 
maintain an office in South Carolina. If 
the statute had a requirement of that 
kind therein, it might result in a holding 

- that the enactment contravened the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United 
States, for the reason that it discrimi- 
rae against citizens of the United 
State 


of this State. Of course, this court will 
always seek to hold an act of the Gen- 
exal Assembly as coming within the 
Pe yisions of the Constitution of 
State and the United States, and wil 
read its language with that purpose in 
mind. 

We think the cause entirely controlled 
by the decision of this court in State ex 
rel. Mauldin v. Matthews, 81 S. C. 414, 
62 S. E, 695. The petitioner, Mauldin, in 
that case asked, and was granted, a writ 
of mandamus to require the Board of 
Pharmaceutical Examiners to grant him 
a license to practice pharmacy. Much of 
what was said by Mr. Justice Woods, | 
there speaking for the court, touched | 

enerally the rights and powers of 

oards, like the Board of Pharmaceutical 
Examiners and the State Board of Exam- 
iners of Public Accountants. We quote 
from him certain language, announcing. 
certain principles which we are content 
td follow, and which are conclusive of the 
issues raised herein: 

“The courts should éxercise, however, 
the utmost circumspection not to substi- 
tute their own discretion for that of the 
officer or board, whose refusal to act is 
under consideration; and to interfere by 
mandamus only when the facts so clearly | 


di point where the Soviet began its alleged 


as are required of bona fide residents | 
of this State, and shall be subject to such | 


It ap- 


who happened not to be residents | 


this | 


HE UNITED States DAILY 


Finance 


Of Soviet-Manganese Sought 


Deposits in Various Sections 


Be More Than Adequate 
By Bar on Ru 
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it can have only one consequence—that 
Russia must change its form of govern- 
ment and methods of doing business, 
that it must subscribe as does the rest 
of the world to international custom 
and usage.” 

Atten:ion was called by the brief to 
the absence of representatives of the 
Amtorg group at the last hearing on the 
manganese producers’ appeal for an em- 
bargo when they had participated in the 
previous meeting. This was regarded by 
the producers as significant and as the 
attempts “to speak indirectly from_be- 
hind the mantle of steel’s respectability.” 

America’s steel industry was cata- 
logued by the brief as “the most care- 
tully nurtured and best protected of all 
American industries.” And the manga- 
nese producers expressed bewilderment 
at the “fantastic combination which ap- 
pears to combat the life of an impor- 
tant American industry.” 

“ Bar Soviet Agents 

The producers also questioned the 
right of the Soviet representatives to 
participate in the Bureau’s hearing, cit- 
ing statutes and court decisions in sup-| 
port of its conclusion that they should 
be barred. Further, it was observed by 
the producers in their brief that the De- 
partment of State had steadfastly re- 
jfused to have any relations with the 
Soviet and this fact, it was asserted, 
should have caused the Treasury to re- 
fuse to hear the plea of the Russians. 

“Steel has no greater rights than the 
Soviet for whom it speaks,” the brief 
said. 

“Since Russia’s voice is stilled, both 
| by the policy of Department of State 
and by decisions of our courts in con- 
|sonance with that policy, steel must 
likewise remain silent. It would be a 


novel proposition which would permit! 


;tory subject to the jurisdiction or con- 


'part in any such territory, or (3) 


~ 
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Treasury Operations 


of Country Are Declared to 
to Fill Shortage Caused 
ssian Product 


price cutting by the Soviet government. 

Thirty-eight per cent of Russia’s 1929 
manganese exports went to the United 
States, Mr. Smith said. The Russian ore 
would be taken off; the American mar- 
ket, However, by a bill tentatively 
drafted by Senator Oddie (Rep.), of 
Nevada, “to prohibit the importation of 
any article or merchandise from the 
Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics.” 
In a telegram tothe association Mr. 
Oddie said that if Ameyican interests 
can best be served through enactment 
of a law prohibiting the importation of 
all Soviet products, he stood ready to in- 
troduce the necessary bill at the begin- | 
ning of the next session of Congress and | 
fight untiringly for its enactment. 

The proposed bill, as made public Nov. 
11, follows in full text: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and | 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the transportation into the 
United States, or any territory subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, of. any arti- 
cle or merchandise (1) from any terri- 


trol of the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, (2) mined, 
produced or manufactured wholly “ein 
ro- 
duced or manufactured from iantertale, 
any of which have been mined, ‘produced 
or manufactured in any such territory, 
is prohibited. The Secretary of the 
| Treasury is authorized and directed to 
|prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary for the enforcement of this 
act.’ 


| India Led Russia in 
|Exports of Ore Tons 


Mr. Smith’s figures indicate that India | 
led Russia in exports. The five leading 





| the alter ego to advocate that which the | 


ego and principle is debarred from as- 
serting.” 


| Situation Is Outlined 


Before Convention 

Two districts of the country, mining 
and milling 8,000 tons of manganese 
metal daily, could supply the country’s 
annual deficiency and replace imports, 
Chief Engineer R. S. Dean of the Bureau 
of Mines, Metallurgical Division, declared 
|in an address Nov. 11 at the annual con- 
vention of the American Manganese 
Producers Association in Washington. 

(The full text of addresses by the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, Frederick H. 
| Payne, and Dr. Oswald Schreiner, Chief 
of the Division of Soil Fertility of the 


fore the association on Nov. 10, are 
printed on page 5 of this issue.) 

The Butte district in Montana and the 
Cuyuna Range in Minnesota could make 
up this deficiency of 300,000 tons of 
metal, Mr. Dean said. “In mining par- 


nage for two camps to produce. With 
the growth of the American manganese 
industry, other districts will contribute 
their share; but these figures give an 
estimate of the development required.” 

The United States took a fourth of 
the ore totaling 2,693,000 long tons im- 
ported by the seven principal consuming 
countries in 1929, it was pointed out in 
another address by Lewis A. Smith of 
the Bureau. But shipments of high grade 
ore from domestic mines last year totaled 
| only 60,379 tons, although this amount 
Was an increase over the 1928 shipment. 
Shipments of low grade ore from domes- 
| tic sources aggregated 78,000 tons last 
year, Mr. Smith said, a drop of 14 per 
| cent from the 1928 figure. 

There was a gain in world production 
last year in spite of the fact that prices 
dropped off during the last six months 
of the year, Mr. Smith declared. The 
causes of the decline, he said, were in- 
creased stocks in consuming centers and 





| Foreign Exchange 


New York, Nov. 11.—The Federal Re- 

; serve Bank of New York today certified 

{| to the Secretary of the Treasury the 

| following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversiof of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) . 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) ° 
Netherlands (guilder) . 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) , 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ..... 
Hong Kong (dollar) .... 
China (Shanghai tael) ..... 
China (Mexican dollar) .,. 





14.0925 
13.9442 
-T177 
2.9652 
26.7423 
435.6860 
2.5171 
3.9277 
23.8211 
1.2955 
17.4973 ! 
5.2351 
40.2501 
26.7439 
11,2180 
4.4862 
H9AT 
11.5028 
26.8113 
19.4015 
1.7705 
31.6964 | 
38.7500 
28.0000 


oe 
. 


lance,” he added, “this is a small ton-' 


nations exported last year 2,579,000 tons | 


| Leather Co., Inc., of Boston, was the} 


| porters but does not import itself. 


For and Against 


Duty on Pigskin 


Importers Tell Tariff Com- 
mission That a ‘Virtual’ | 
Monopoly Now Exists in| 


| 


Domestic Industry 


‘Arguments by importers for a tariff 
reduction on pigskin leather before the 
Tariff Commission Nov. 11, were coupled 
with claims that a “virtual monopoly” 
exists in the domestic industry, whose 
representatives in turn protested any de-! 
crease in existing duties. 

Pigskin leather is now dutiable at 25 
per cent except when imported for use 
in shoe manufacture when the rate is 
10 per cent. Under the 1922 tariff, pig- 
skin leather was free. 

Uncontested testimony was made that 
two-thirds of the domestic production of | 
pigskin leather is divided between Her-} 
man Roser & Sons, Inc., of Glastonbury, 
Conn., and the Sterling Leather Works, 
of Newark, N. J. It was alSo stated the 
products of these companies are not di- 
rectly competitive. 

“Virtual Monopoly” 

“Whether charges of a monopoly are 
confined to the Roser company, or to 
the Roser and Sterling companies, the} 
fact remains that the industry and its | 
administration is largely confined to both 
of these companies,” contended Arthur 
W. Tager, vice president of the Adver- 
tising Corporation of America, New 
York City, who spoke for his clients 
who use pigskin leather for advertising 
purposes. j 

“We therefore claim that there is a! 
virtual monopoly, not an actual monop- | 
oly, of pigskin leather in this country.” 

A. M._ Borenstein, of the Ambor'| 


first witness to take the stand. He said | 
that his company acts for foreign im- 


“We contend that a duty on pigskin 
actually means a Government subsidy | 





of ore. Of this amount India’s percent- 
age was 37; Russia’s, 34; and the Gold 
Coast’s, 16. Brazil was next with 11. 
The Gold Coast output was 17 per cent 
higher last year than in 1928, Mr. Smith 
reported, but Brazilian production fell 
off 12 per cent. India’s estimated out- 
put was about the same as in 1928. 

Germany, it was pointed out, reported 
ja 37 per cent gain in imports of man-| 
!ganese. ores. The total rose from 284,-| 
240 metric tons in 1928 to 390,282 
tons in 1929.. French imports increased 
i9 per cent. They were 800,252 metric 
tons in 1929 as against 738,226 tons in 
1928. Belgium and Luxemburg im- 
ported a total of 328,700 metric tons in 


Department of Commerce, delivered be-| 1929, compared with 267,200 metric tons | 


jin 1928. 

; The Moyocco manganese field is being 
| developed and will afford the nearest 
| Aivican source to European markets, it 
| was pointed out. 
jlion tons of high grade ore in the field, 
and it is likely that France will even- 
; tually obtain manganese from it, thus 


metric | 


There are several mil-! 


for the Roser company who are the only 
tanners in this country of pigskin} 
leather,” said Mr. Borenstein. “The ben- 
efits gained by the 35 employes of the 
Herman Roser company, we contend, is 
more than offset by the detriment done 
to the users of this leather. | 
Prices Quoted Higher 
“The price we’ve been quoting as com- | 
pared with Roser prices have been higher, 
even prior to the tariff.” | 
John H. Roser, vicé. president of the! 
Glastonbury Company and principal wit- | 
ness for the producers, opened his testi- | 
mony by replying to the complaint that! 
the duty on pigskin leather is equivalent | 
to a Government subsidy of his com-| 
pany. 
. “A comparison will show that about} 
one-third of the output, outside of glove | 
leather, of fancy pigskin leather came | 
out of our plant,” he said. “The Sterling | 
leather works“at Newark produces about | 
the same quantity. 
“Granting for the sake of argument| 
that we do produce a considerable per- 








forcing out. of the French market the 
countries’ now supplying it. 


Bureau of Mines 
Work Is Explained 


The work of the Bureau of Mines on 
| manganese was explained by Mr. Dean. 
!'The Bureau’s investigation of the do- 
| mestic manganese situation, begun about 
two and a half years ago, is divided into 
| three major divisions, he said. These in- 
clude concentration of manganese ores, 
furnace production of ferro from Minne- 


metallurgy of manganese. 


The progress being made in the in- 
vestigations and accomplishments to date 
were outlined in the address, which was 
of a technical nature. 


The question of new uses of manga- 
nese was brought up by Mr. Dean. “Are 
{new uses being found for manganese or 
will the steel industry find substitutes 
for manganese and eventually leave man- 
ganese in the status of- silver?” he 
asked. “After sounding thtS pessimistic 
note, I am happy to state,” he added, 
“that the work of the Bureau on inclu- 
sions in steel has led to the. development 
of a manganese-silicon alloy for use as 
|a deoxidizer by means of which it has 
been possible to produce much cleaner | 
steel than has heretofore been produced | 
by-commercial practice and that a num- | 
ber of plants are beginning to use this 
method of deoxidation.” 


| 


Cotton Seed Inquiry 
In South Carolina 


Witness Outlines Buying Source 
And Mill Output 


Columbia, S. C., Nov. 11.—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission inquiry of the 
cottonsexd industry opened yesterday 


at Columbia, S. C. The hearing is be-| 


ing held under a Senate resolution in- 
troduced by Senator Heflin (Dem.), of 
Alabama. 

The Secretary of the South Carolina 
Division of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, B. F, Taylor, was 
the first witness to appear. 

He testified the oil mills of South 


'sota iron-manganese ores, and the hydro- 


centage of the total, are we less entitled 
to proper protection on that argument? 
In the United Kingdom there are half a 
dozen tanners producing pigskin leather, 
but one makes more than all the others 
¢gombined. Would it not be more desir- | 
able to have ohe American concern pro- 
uce a large percentage of the total 
domestic output than to lower the tariff 
and give a low-cost tannery in Austria 
a virtual monopoly of the pigskin| 
leather business in this country? 

“The argument that a lower tariff} 
would stimulate production is fallaci-| 
ows, The records show that sales have| 
been the highest in the past when the 
;general price level was the highest. The| 
price lists mean very little but we have 
been unable to obtain adequate prices 
'for our leather since the beginning of 
1928 when foreign importations began 
to assume large proportions. 

Loss Suffered in 1929 

“We did business at a considerable 
loss in 1929. In September alone, the 
German imports exceeded the receipts | 
|between Jan: 1 to June 17 when the} 
|tariff went into effect. _The bulk of 
raw pigskins are obtained in Germany | 
and Austria. 

“We carry group life insurance for 
our employes in addition to the work- 
men’s compensation.” | 

Mr. Roser presented a letter from a} 
foreign producer which he said showed | 
that “his best grade is less than our} 
lowest list price and even the addition 
of costs and the 25 per cent duty would 
still leave these prices considerably be- 
low our prices for similar grades. 

“We ask only for a rate that will 
equalize foreign/and domestic costs.” 

In cross-examination by Mr. Boren- 
| stein, Mr. Roser estimated the average | 
| cost of making pigskin leather to be 42% 
| cents a square foot. 
| “I contend,” Mr. Borenstein said on| 
| this point, “that either his overhead is | 
| so large he isn’t making a profit or his 
| figures are not correct. You can put pig- | 
skin on the table today at 19 cents a} 
foot.” 

The Commission directed Mr. Boren- 
stein to submit figures to substantiate | 
this statement. | 
| Gloves Not Handled 
| Replying to questions by commission- | 
|ers, Mr. Roser said that pigskin leather | 
for gloves is not handled by his firm! 
or the Sterling works. Scotland, Ger- 
many and Austria he cited as the 
strongest competing countries, with tne 
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turers, wholesalers, and retailers more 
immediately concerned. | 
The actual costs accruing from each 


|commodity handlcd will be made avail- 


able through specially devised sales, 
stock, and cost control records set up for 
the period of the survey in all drug 


stores (10 metropolitan, of which two; 


will be chain stores and one rural). All 


of the interested industries and individ- | 
uals will be able to see, from actual cost | 


comparisons, where many of their 
hitherto unidentified wasteful methods 
and profit leakages can be successfully 
attacked after the survey results are 
published. This should tend to benefit 


the consumer through cleaner and fresher 


stocks of goods and by the lowered prices 
which always result from improvements 
in industrial efficiency.” 

An authorized summary of Mr. 
Drescher’s remarks follows in full text: 


“The changes which are taking place | 


in our national distributive system are 
nowhere more pronounced than in the 
radically altered operations of the drug 
store. e 

“The evolution of the old-fashioned 
apothecary’s shop into the modern retail 


sales outlet for an amazing variety of | 


merchandise presents many problems to 
the druggist that can only be met by 
modern merchandising methods. The 
druggist has become one of our leading 
retail outlets, and to keep step with 
these changing times it is necessary for 
him to definitely check his operations in 
detail so that he may know wherein he 
is proceeding wisely and profitably and 
in what respects his stocks and methods 
need readjusting. 

“The Retail Drug Store Survey in St. 
Louis will provide the druggist with a 
definite idea of what his own costs of 
operation should be, and will point the 
way to greater service and profit.” 

A statement on the conference, issued 
by the Department of Commerce, fol- 
lows in full text: 


All of the research facilities of the | 


Bureau of Foreign and Domesti: Com- 
merce which may be neéded were ex- 
tended to the National Drug Store Sur- 
vey Committee, representing 30 trade 
associations in the drug and allied fields, 
today, by Wm. L. Cooper, Director of 
the Bureau. The Department has agreed 
to undertake, beginning Jan. 1 in St. 
Louis, Mo., a comprehensive survey of 
drug store merchandising operations and 
problems. St. Louis is to be used as a 


~~ 


Bids Opened on Work 
At Capitol Grounds 


Approach to Senate Office 
Building to Be Completed 


A bid of $189,000, submitted by the 
George A. Fulier Company, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was the lowest of 13 
opened Nov. 10 by David Lynn, Architect 
of the Capitol, for construction of ter- 
races, balustrades and approaches to 
the Senate Office ‘Building, in Wash- 
ington. 

The work provides for the completion 
of the west approach to the office build- 
ing, which was left unfinished, at the 
time of construction. Six of the bids 
were accompanied by alternates to pro- 
vide for changes in the type of stone 
used. 

The bidders, principal bids and bond- 
ing companies of each, follow: 

Bruce C. Clark, $219,917, Construction 


Indemnity and Insurance Co., New York; | 


Skinker and Garrett, $191,427, United 
States Guarantee Co., New York; Lutz 
Construction Co., Philadelphia, $204,300, 
United States Guarantee Co., New York; 
National Construction Co., $197,700, 
Equity Casualty and Security Co., New 
York; Arthur L. Smith, $292,500, Con- 


struction Indemnity and Insurance Co., | 
Bros., Philadelphia, | 
$204,500, Seaboard Security Co.; John} 
Young Jr., New York, $239,000, Mary-| 
land Casualty Co.; Flejsher Engineering | 


New York; Wark 


and Construction Co., $218,000, Royal 
Indemnity Co.; Consolidated Engineer- 
ing Corporation, Baltimore, $193,675, In- 
demnity Casualty Co.; Boyle Hobartson, 


to Result | 
| 


laboratory for the benefit of the retail! 
drug trade of the entire country. 

“In view of the national character of 
; this survey and the benefit which is 
| expected from it to drug stores and their 
suppliers throughout the country, the 
| Bureau will make every effort to carry 
the project forward to a _ conclusion 
; Which will react to the benefit not only 
of retail druggists but the entire trade 
and ultimately of consumers,” Mr. 
Cooper stated. 


| Trade Contributes 


To Pay for Project 

The Nationai Drug Store Survey Com- 

mittee met in Washington to approve 
the final plans for this extensive project 
and to arrange for securing the funds 
| which representatives of the trade are 
contributing toward the completion of 
the survey. Mr. R. L. Lund, Chairman 
|of the Committee, who presided at the 
meeting, outlined the extent to which 
| the drug industry is cooperating. 
“With every branch of the industry 
represented in the 380 associations co- 
| operating in the survey and the strongest 
jinterest among the retail druggists and 
other business men of St, Louis as well 
as in the retail trade throughout the 
country, we have every assurance that 
this great project will be a pronounced 
success and of lasting value in the s¢j- 
entific planning of drug store commodity 
distribution,” Mr. Lund declared. 

The committee was welcomed to the 
| Department by Secretary Lamont. Dr. 
| Frank M. Surface, Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
| Commerce, gave a statement of the 
|growth and background of this type of 
study and outlined what might be ex- 
| pected from the project,.as planned, 
Grocery Survey 
Serves as Model 

The St. Louis Drug Store Survey is 
modelled largely along the lines of the 
Louisville Grocery Survey recently com- 
pleted by the Department with the co- 
operation of the Allied Food Commit- 
| tee and retail grocers. The widespread 
|application of the results of this latter 
| project was pointed out by Mr. H. c.| 
Dunn, Chief of the Merchandising Re-| 
search Division. 

“In addition to the model grocery 








stores erected in different parts of the! 


country and modernization of arrange- | 
ment and methods which has been re-| 
| ported to us,” Mr. Dunn said, “there has | 
|been a most effective and thorough ap-| 
| plication of the results in the city of 
| Louisville. The retailing of groceries 
has been materially improved and the 
retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers 
|are now cooperating toward the elimi-| 
|nation of distribution wastes and the 
jimprovement of the profit-standing of 
jall, without raising prices or in any way 
increasing the cost of the goods to the 
consumer.” 


Specialists to Be 
On Survey Staff 


The various phases of the survey as 
planned cooperatively by the Depart- 
ment of Commerge and the Survey 


| 


| Balance today 





Committee, and the financial require- 
;ments of each phase were outlined by 
| Mr. Wroe Alderson, who will have direct 
|charge of the survey for the Depart-| 
ment. He is to be assisted by nine spe-| 
|cialists from the staff of the Bureau! 
jand a large force of workers to. be fur-| 
‘nished by the drug industry. A com- | 
|plete analysis of drug store merchandis- | 
ing operations will be made; the erie} 
gist’s relation to his sources of supply 
will be studied; similarly, the druggist’s 
relations to his market will be ascer- 
tained and many special problems inci- 
dent to drug store merchandising will 
be analyzed. The industry has agreed 
to furnish $50,000 and to cooperate in 
an advisory capacity in every phase of 
the work, 





Inc., $194,362, Fidelity and Deposit, Md.; 
English Construction Co., New York, 
$208,500, Equity Casualty and_ Insur- 
ance Co.; Geo. A. Fuller Co., Washing- 
ton, $189,000, National Surety Co.; 
Baker and Wright, $204,900, Construc- 
tion Indemnity and Insurance Co. 

cceiuhouncapthannandcennmeatnnta nett 


company has handled every skin in the | 
animal kingdom “from the human skin | 
” | 





“We go from one kind of a skin to | 
another as the styles change,” he con- 
tinued. “I would be ashamed to admit | 
there is a monopoly in this country. If | 
we wanted to produce the skins that | 
Roser makes I would be ashamed to say 
we could not do it.” : 

Mr. Tager asked for the full reduction 
in duty permitted under the flexible pro- 
visions of the law, that is, 50 per eent. 

“We contend that the production of 
pigskin leather in this country is an in- 
consequential part of the vast tanning 
industry,” he said. “In 1929 the rela-| 
tion of the production of pigskin leather 
to all leathers was only three-one-thou- | 
sandths of 1 per cent. In that year it 
comprised less than two-one-hundredths 


business. 
| 


be prepared. 


tive operation 


China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) . 


27.8333 
36.0078 
49.6309 


55.9375 


Carolina buy about 40 per cent of their} 
seed from independent buyers, a trifle! 
lover 40 per cent from commissiox buy- | 


Scotch prices nearer the American level.'of the leather going into the fancy and 
Ary Kaufmann of Kaufmann & Co., | kgokbinding trades. - 

Inc., of Newark, N. J., manufacturers Shortage Contended 

of luggage, was the next witness. He! “We further contend that there is a 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Nov, 8 
Made Public Nov. 11, 1930 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax . 
Miscellaneous interna 
revenue ......... 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$2,406,796.59 
592,642.00 


2,178,013.62 
946,660.44 
Total ordinary receipts.: $6,124,112.65 
Public debt receipts ...... 50,000.00 
Balance previous day 155,153,923.65 
$161,328,036.30 


Expenditures 
General expenditures ..... $16,495,496.83, 
Interest on public debt ... 973,149.08 
Refunds of receipts . 425,025.51 
Panama Canal .. . 365 sen td 
Operations in special ac- 
counts ee tet 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil- service 
fund 


396,186.73 
117,669.11 


sil (ame ab Sites, nannies 292,557.53. 

Investment of trust funds 647,704.40 
Total ordinary expendi- 

.... $18,075,163.77 
ndi- 


retirement 


tures odes 
Other public de 
tures .. ‘ 65,037.25 
143,187,835.28 


Total ... . .$161,328,036.30 


Production of Felt Hats 


For Women Is Declining 
[Continued from Page 4.] 

per dozen, f. o. b. factory price, while 
last year this production dropped to 172,- 
193 dozen, valued at $1,806,187, averag- 
ing about $10.50 per dozen. In hats of 
this type for men, there was the same 
reduction in price, but an increase in 
number produced. This number increased 


|from 188,949 dozen, valued at $2,597,986, 


to 227,611 dozen, valued at $2,603,604, 
representing a drop from about $13.70 
per dozen in 1927 to approximately $11.40 
per dozen, last year. 

The aggregate value of all wool-felt 
hats made in this country last_year was 
$8,031,145 compared with $7,766,885 in 
1927, while there were two more estab- 
lishments listed last year that for two 
years ago, The average number of wage- 
earners in the industry decreased, though 


| the amount of wages paid out increased. 


The number of hat bodies of this mate- 
rial, for sale as such, increased last year 
from 378,876 dozen to more than 500,500 
dozen, and the total value of all the prod- 
ucts of this. industry amounted to $9,- 
055,590, an®increase of about $250,000. 
The percentage of increase in the cost- 
of materials, fuel, and purchased electric 
current was greater than the percentage 
of increase in the value added by manu- 


| facture. 





18% LESS | 


Indebtedness 


The relatively small 
amount of Associated Gas 
and Electric Company to- 
tal indebtedness makes 
proportionately more earn- 
ings applicable to bonds. 


Associated Company earn- 

ings are 2.22 times bond 

interest on an “overall” 

basis, compared withacom- 

posite average of 2.06 for 

20 other utility companies. 
Theaboveaverage secur- 
ity of Associated bonds 
is demonstrated by our 
analysis which may be 
obtained by writing for 
FolderK. 214 





General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 





‘‘Budget Control’? 


What it Does and How to Do it 


This booklet sets forth— 
1. The reasons for a budget in 


2. How each part of it should 


3. The principles of its effec- 


Particular attention is directed to the book- 
let at this time, because of the peculiar 
importance of the budget in the control of 
finances and improvement of organization. 
| fad The present edition is a second printing, re- 


22,783.38 0 


| Mexico (peso) 


Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 99.9656 
45.7275 
78.2257 
12.0645 
80.5233 
96.5300 
35.8750 


Argentina (peso, gold) ... 
Chile (peso) ° 
Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


that the purpose of the law will be de- 
feated. The practice of pharmacy being 
legitimate and useful business, it was 
clearly not within the legislative intent 
that any citizen should be excluded froin 
it by the arbitrary will of the board of 
examiners, The board subjects itself to 
being held within its duties by mandamus 
when it so misconceives its duties and 


‘” 100.0827 | 


ers and the remainder over their own 
scales. He estimated there are 1,300 or 
1,400 ginneries in the State and that 300 
are operated on an j-.<>pendent basis, | 
about [9 are operated by the mills and 
the remainder on the commission basis. 
He said that there had been a decrease 
in the number of independent buyers this 
year because of the financial depression. 


There are five so-called large interests 
operating in this State, Mr. Taylor tes- 


said that if the duty stays at 25 per) 
cent his company will be forced to drop | 
out of the pigskin luggage line. 

“It’s the hancwriting on the wall for 
pigskins so far as we are concerned if | 
they keep the duty at 25 per cent,” said 
Mr. Kaufmann. “I can’t tell what will 
happen if we go out of the pigskin line; 

e will have to go into other lines.” 

Asked whether the business depres- 
sion is not a factor as well as imports 





tified. He named Swift & Co., Southern 
Cotton Oil Co., the Hartsville interests 
and the Kershaw interests and the | 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. The Hartsville 
interests and the Kershaw interests 
aré South Carolina owned, The Buckeye 





powers that its exactions amount to im- 





show the duty of the officer or board to 
act that there is really no room for the | 
exercise of reasonable discretion against | 


position on the applicant of terms and| 
conditions not contemplated by the} 
statute.” 


has no mills in the State but buys seeds 
in the State for its Augusta and Char- | 
lotte mills. 


Mr. Taylor testified that all mills in- 


in lower prices and demand, Mr. Kauf- 
mann said; “You don’t import stocks 
but they’re all down.” His company, he 
contended, is interested only in the finest 
grades of pigskin leather. 

“On something that isn’t produced in! 
this country I don’t think it is fair to| 
apply a duty,” he said. | 

Monopoly Denied 

Frank Schwarzwaelder, president of 

the Sterling Works, testified that 75 per : 


shortage of pigskin leather in this coun- 
try which the producers are not prepared | 
to meet. We also state that there is no} 


industry in this country sufiiciently large | Pi 


from the point of view of production, | 
people employed and capital invested to| 
warrant protection. 

“There is a threefold obnoxious effect 
from this duty; a support of a virtual 
existing monopoly; the American public 
will be obliged to pay more because of | 
the monopoly; it will cause an estrange- 
ment of foreign commercial correspond- 
erce which may be of consequence,” 

The hearing on pigskin leather was 
held in the course of an investigation di- 
rected by a Senate resolution (S. 
Res. 313). | 


Japan’s Trade Balance Falls 
The Japanese government is not as op- 


vised and enlarged, of the original issued by 
Ernst & Ernst in 1925. It has forty pages 
with six exhibits. Mailed on request of 
nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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the doing of the act which the court is| It is the judgment of this court that|the State are members of the South 
asked to require performed, In other’ the petitioner is entitled to the writ of | Carolina division of the National Cotton- 
words, the courts should interpose only | mandamus he seeks,- and the same will, seed Products Association exce 
where it clearly appears that the officer | issue accordingly. 

a refuses to perform official duty,| CoTHRAN, STABLER and CarTeER, JJ., 


cent of all pigskins are imperfect but | timistic as it was some months ago over 
=< siti | tnt a larger percerlage of first-class | the mevenanaiee trade balance for the 
b Small) skins comes from abroa ecause “over | current calendar year. The favorable 
alll at Clio. The total crush of the mem-| there they wash them and house them.” | balance for August was 31,000,000 yen 
ers of the association in South Caro- “We emboss our skins te cover imper-|as compared with 60,000,000 yen last 


lina last year was 218,000 tons. fections,” he stated, explaining that his} year. (Department of Commerce.) 
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Need for Expansion in Field 
of Vocational Education + + 


Providing 


Training 


Larger Number of People With 
and Guidance Said to Depend 


Upon Help from Federal Government 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Director of Vocational Education, State of Georgia 


which we are engulfed has made 

the thinking people of the United 
States realize that the “machine age” 
has brought about new economic prob- 
lems, and that every possible measure 
which will help make for individual 
security and national prosperity must 
be utilized if we are to maintain our 
present standard of living. 

Because prosperity results from the 
work we do, the wages or salary we 
earn, and the money we spend, voca- 
tional training—which is preparation 
to ‘work efficiently at some worthy call- 
ing—plays a more important part in 
the program of national prosperity than 
many people have realized. 

The complete vocational training 
program must deal with three groups: 
(1) The boy and girl in the full-time 
high school; (2) the great army of 
young people who drop out of school 
early in life, many of them without 
completing the elementary grades; and 
(3) the adut worker. 


T's BUSINESS depression in 


v 

Prior to 1917 the public schools did 
little along vocational training lines 
for any of these groups. In that year 
Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act 
and we are now giving vocational train- 
ing of some sort to more than 1,000,000 
persons each year. But this consti- 
tutes merely a begirning. 

In the high schools of the country 
there are 4,000,000 boys and girls. Of 
this number 275,000, according to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, are receiving vocational instruc- 
tion. 

There are 2,500,000 boys and girls 
between the ages of 14 and 18 who have 
gone to work. They have, of course, 
left the full-time school. Of this group 
one out of nine has a chance to get 
further training in part-time schools 
and classes. The others, at present, 
are being left to take up the serious 
responsibilities of life without adequate 
preparation. 

Of the adult workers we are provid- 
ing night school instruction for 1 out 
of 400. 

v 

In the light of the present-day prob- 
lems our school system is not demo- 
cratic. It fails to provide equal oppor- 
tunities for all. It tends to favor the 
8 per cent who enter the so-called pro- 
fessional occupations at the expense 
and neglect of the 92 per cent that do 
the major part of the work of the 
world. 

It is interesting to consider how this 
condition might apply to the vocational 
training needs of a typical family of 
four—three boys and a girl; and in the 
last analysis to the financial success of 
these people and the community. 

In this family the oldest boy, Tom, 
decides to become a physician. He goes 
to high school, takes a college-prepara- 
tory course, which is practically all 
that many high schools offer, which ex- 
actly meets his needs, and goes to med- 
ical college. 

If this boy lived in Iowa we are told 
that his medical course would cost the 
State, in addition to his personal ex- 


Training Agents 
of Insurance 
Companies mh 


Harry W. Hanson 
Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, “State of Illinois 


HE phenomenal growth in the vol- 
ume of insurance written through 
the efforts of agents may be at- 

tributed largely to the fact that during 
recent years insurance companies have 
realized the need of their agents being 
fully and accurately informed on all 
‘phases of the contracts of insurance 
which they write. 

These companies have sponsored 
classes of instruction in their home of- 
fices, and conventions at which their 
agents are informed regarding recent 
developments and given the benefit of 
talks and instruction by men of mature 
experience. All of this has tended to- 
ward a clearer and more accurate pres- 
entation of the subject to the insurance 
prospect so that he knows exactly what 
he has purchased. 

That this is a step in the right direc- 
tion and is approved by supervising in- 
surance officials is evidenced by their 
approval of items in the companies’ an- 
nual statements showing yearly dis- 
bursements in reasonable amounts for 
this purpose. 

It should be the highest aim of every 
insurance agent whether he writes fire, 
life, accident, health, plate glass, tor- 
nado or any other form of insurance, to 
sell his prospect what he honestly be- 
lieves he needs and not that which will 
bring him the largest commission. By 
so doing, he will eliminate dissatisfac- 
tion, and merit the confidence of the 
policyholder. 


penses, $19,622. This may be a neces- 
sary expenditure; at any rate none of 
us would recommend a reduction in the 
cost if the efficiency of the school were 
impaired. We want doctors to know 
their business. 

The second boy, Dick, decides .that 
he will operate the home farm. Of 
course, he might enter the agricultural 
college to secure the necessary instruc- 
tion. But, while desirable perhaps, a 
college education is not essential for 
a farmer. In fact, few agricultural col- 
lege graduates ever become farmers. 

Therefore, if this-young man has the 
opportunity to secure systematic train- 
ing for his chosen vocation, it will be 
necessary for his high school to main- 
tain a department of vocational agri- 
culture. As 2 matter of fact, not half 
the rural high schools of the Nation 
offer such a course. 

v 

This same high school, and all others 
for that matter, should maintain a de- 
partment of vocational home econom- 
ics, where Dick’s sister, Alice, may se- 
cure training for home making. 

These departments, with the finan- 
cial assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Reed Acts, can maintain these 
departments and give there young peo- 
ple the vocational training they require 
— a four-year course for $200 or 
ess. 

Harry, the fourth boy in our typical 
family, is interested in mechanics. Gen- 
eral education, for him, has no appeal. 
He drops out of high school after a 
few months, goes to some city, and, in 
normal times, gets a job of some sort 
along the line of his interests. Then, 
for the first time, he soons realizes the 
need of additional training of both a 
general and vocational character. There 
are 2,500,000 boys just like Harry. 
We are providing, through part-time 
schools, for the training of 300,000 of 
them. 

By neglecting the vocational training 
of 9 out of 10 in this group, we are not 
only violating a principle of democratic 
government, but for the majority we 
are condemning them to low-wage oc- 
cupations for life and thereby limiting 
the amount of money that they can 
spend to aid in the establishment and 
maintenance of local and national pros- 
perity. 

v 

But prior to training these young 
people, as well as older ones; need vo- 
cational guidance. With the condition 
of “overproduction” which prevails, it 
is essential that we maintain, so far as 
possible, the best balance among the 
number of workers preparing for, or 
engaging in, the various occupations. 
For example, if we have too many farm- 
ers and to much wheat the price is low 
and as a iesult the buying power of all 
the people is reduced. 

For 30 years there has been no in- 
crease in the number of farmers. The 
same thing is practically true of rail- 
road employes. On the other hand, in 
the last 10 years there has been an in- 
crease of 37 per cent among the work- 
ers in commercial occupations. We 
must know these things and the trends 
in employment opportunities. 

Such a service can only be rendered 
by the Federal Government. It is a 
part of the educational program to dis- 
seminate such information as the Gov- 
ernment collects relative to occupations 
and employment opportunities. In such 
a way the schools can aid their pupils 
and contribute to the welfare of the 
Nation. The service will be valuable 
to youth and to adults who must change 
their work later in life. 

After these young people are trained 
vocationally through full-time or part- 
time schools it will then pay to keep 
them up-to-date through an evening 
school program. 

v 

But some persons will undoubtedly 
say, “We cannot afford to teach adults 
at public expense.” In this connection 
we might recall that it cost $19,622 to 
prepare a physician in lowa. For the 
same sum an adult could attend one 
series of evening classes each year for 
4,905 years; or, stated in a more sen- 
sible way, 500 persons could attend 
night schools for 10 years at the same 
cost to the State that is involved in 
training one physician. And, who is 
willing to say that the services which 
the family doctor renders to society are 
more valuable than those rendered by 
the farmer, the home maker, or those in- 
dustrial workers whose efforts brought 
us the houses we live in, the cars we 
drive, or even the books we read? 

Without Federal help this educa- 
tional program will never be developed. 
For 140 years we had no vocational 
training, except in eight States. Then 
the Smith-Hughes Act was passed and 
a program was started. It has stopped 
growing in most States because the 
Federal money has reached the maxi- 
mum figure. The more .progressive 
States, it is true, are enlarging their 
programs at State expense, but in three- 
fourths of them tradition is stronger 
than the voice of 2 few leaders who 
have seen the dawning of a new day. 
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Method of Conducting Exhibitions 


in Order to Obtain Best Results Outlined by Federal Specialist 


By FURMAN LLOYD MULFORD 
Associate Horticulturist, Federal Bureau of Plant Industry 


HE SPIRIT of competition is often 
utilized to encourage the growing 


of vegetables, fruit, and flowers: 


in home gardens. In competition the 
zest comes in the striving and the satis- 
faction in the ability to accomplish, for 
man has always delighted in matching 
his power against that of his fellows. 
Striving to excel has been the incentive 
by which the human race has made 
progress. This spirit of competition 
appears early in the life of every nor- 
mal child. 

The object of horticultural shows is 
to arouse the interest of citizens and 
their families in plant growth. When 
a pride in gardening is awakened, cul- 
tivators naturally get together and 
compare notes, study and best methods 
in vogue, and strive in every way to 
obtain the best possible results. 

When a desire is felt to hold an ex- 
hibition it is necessary for a body of 
interested persons to outline the method 
to be pursued. This may be an organ- 
ization already in existence, as a county 
or State fair, a farmers’ club, a grange, 
a garden or horticultural club, a boys’ 
or girls’ club, or a group brought to- 
gether especially for the purpose. 
Where the exhibition is to be held by 
an organization not chiefly horticul- 
tural or agricultural it is frequently 
helpful to include on the committee 
some who are not members of the club 
or group but who are especially inter- 
ested in such projects. 

The scope of the exhibit must next 
be determined—whether it is to include 
vegetables, fruits and flowers, or one 
of these classes, or some particular 
kind of vegetable, fruit or flower. 
After the character of the exhibition 
is determined, the date and schedule 
must be arranged. The schedule and 
the approximate date should be an- 
nounced some time in advance, while 
the fixing of the exact date, especially 
of a show devoted to perishable fruit 
or some particular flower, may be left 
until near the time for the exhibit, 
when the relative forwardness of the 
season may be taken into consideration. 

As the time for the show approaches, 
the exact date must be fixed. This 
should be done at least 10 days or two 
weeks in advance, and no change should 
be made, even though a few days’ 
change may later appear to be better. 
Last-minute changes may benefit some 
exhibitors but they may be a disadvan- 
tage to others and should be avoided. 

Those eligible for competing must be 
specified. It is best to have separate 
classes for those who grow their own 
exhibits for the: pleasure of it, those 
who employ gardeners, and those who 
make part or alk of their living by 
growing vegetables, fruits, flowers or 
plants. In a farming community those 
who grow fruit for market may be 
given one group of classes, while an- 
other group can embrace those who 
produce fruit exclusively for home use. 
The same plan would apply to vege- 
tables and flowers. 

The line between amateurs and pro- 
fessionals should be drawn as clearly 
as possible, although it is a very diffi- 
cult one to draw with entire justice. 
An amateur is one who grows plants 
for the love of it, while the profes- 
sional is one who grows them for the 
money he can secure from it. It would 
seem easy to class any who sold the 
products of their gardens as profes- 


\sionals, but this would be unjust to a 
large number of enthusiastic amateurs 
who spend large sums for new varieties 
and occasionally sell some of the sur- 
plus material to others and reinvest in 
new kinds. Many of these people are 
unquestionably amateurs and are doing 
great good in the communities in which 
they live, as their acquisitions inspire 
other plant lovers. It would be emi- 
nently unfair to these people and to 
the cause they represent to class them 
as professionals. For this reason it 
seems wise to define an amateur as one 
who grows his plants for the léve of it 
and whose sales from his garden do not 
equal his outiay for seeds or plants. 

It is usually best to specify the geo- 
graphical region from which entries 
will be accepted and also the age limit 
in connection with children’s exhibits. 

In order to create the greatest inter- 
est in the show, classes must be pro- 
vided and must be so arranged that as 
many persons as possible shall have a 
chance to win. A large number of 
small exhibits instead of a few large 
ones should be the aim. For this rea- 
son the-units of competition should be 
as small and specific as the number of 
entries will warrant. On the other 
hand, they should be so large that there 
is a real measuring of skill among the 
competitors. The ideal is to have from 
5 to 10 entries to a class. It is desir- 
able to divide a large class, if logical 
subdivisions can be formed that will be 
likely to have at least three entries but 
preferably five or more in each. 

It is best to have many classes with 
the exhibits consisting largely of a 
single plate or vase and only a few of 
them ‘with more than five plates or 
vases. . There should be almost no 
classes in which the size of the exhibit 
or the number of plates or vases would 
be the basis of award, especially in 
small shows. For example, it is better 
to have a class for the best 5 or 10 
varieties of apples or roses than for the 
best collection without regard to the 
number of varieties. In the latter, 
quantity rather than quality is likely 
to determine the award. 

In the small units, people with only 
a few plants will be able to exhibit on 
even terms with those who have large 
gardens, as the largest collections 
would be broken up into parts and com- 
pete with the smaller growers. Thus, 
it becomes a contest of ability in plant 
preduction. This may at first seem un- 
fair to the large grower, as it does not 
give recognition to his greater effort 
in staging a large amount of material. 
This, however, can be overcome by 
awarding grand prizes. By dividing 
the large exhibits into small units, so 
small growers can compete, the real 
value of the material exhibited will be 
shown. By totaling the awards, the ex- 
hibit with the largest quantity of good 
material gets recognition. It is a rec- 
ognition of the quality of the material, 
not of a mere mass of exhibits. 

If quantity is considered) worthy of 
recognition, a premium can be offered 
for the largest number of plates or 
vases or of both. It may sometimes be 
advisable to make a class for the best 
products from a garden of a specific 
size. This can be applied easily to the 
indoor exhibits from _ school-garden 
plots, but a class of this kind should 
be subordinate to classes for the indi- 
vidual vegetables or flowers. 
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Fruits and Vegetables Grown in California 
Compelled to Meet Certain Standard Speci- 
fications Before Being Marketed 


By H. W. PAULSEN 
Department of Agriculture, State of California 


ALIFORNIA’S standardization 

work has been built up during the 

past 15 years from a very small 
undertaking when only a half dozen 
commodities were covered by law, in- 
volving only the shipment of a rela- 
tively few thousand carloads. The law 
at this time did not have any direct 
bearing on the sales which were made 
in our local markets. 

At each session of the Legislature 
from that time on, additional commodi- 
ties have been added and shipments 
covered by law have increased until 
now the enforcement work involves the 
inspection of some 285,000 carloads of 
produce annually. This figure does not 
include the produce which is sold in 
local markets within the State. ‘The en- 
forcement work now is conducted by 
some 300 or more inspectors in practi- 
cally all counties of the State. 


v 

The enforcement of the Standardiza- 
tion Act is delegated to the County 
Agricultural Commissioners and inspec- 
tors under the direct supervision of 
the Bureau of Fruit and Vegetable 
Standardization of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. There are, at this 
time, agricultural commissioners in 51 
counties who employ an all-year force 
of more than 350 men. 


Many of these regular men are dele- 
gated to the enforcement of the Stand- 
atdization Act during the shipping sea- 
son, but this force is supplemented by a 
large crew of temporary men employed 
only for that purpose. The duties of 
the Bureau of Fruit and Vegetable 
Standardization staff include the super- 
vision of the work in all counties for 
the purpose of bringing about a uni- 
form and efficient enforcement. 

This work can be illustrated by re- 
ferring to some of the individual coun- 
ties. In Tulare County, for example, 
where 10,000 carloads of grapes are 
shipped annually, the Commissioner em- 
ploys 25 or 30 men during the grape 
shipping season to inspect the grapes 
to see that they meet the maturity re- 
quirements, are free from defects and 
are packed in standard containers. 
These grapes are packed and loaded 
from about 75 packing sheds scattered 
over the entire county. This work in- 
volves considerable activity to properly 
police such shipments. 
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Citrus growing is also an important 
industry in Tulare County and this com- 
modity is shipped from at least 50 dif- 
ferent packing houses. Each and every 
lot of citrus fruits—both oranges and 
grapefruit—must be tested for maturity 
as it arrives at the packing house. As 
the maturity test is a soluble solid to 
acid ratio test, it takes considerable 
time to check over every grower's lot. 
One man at a packing house might 
easily have to run 75 to 100 tests in 
a day. 

The cantaloupe is another commodity 
about which little can be told by the 
novice from outside appearances. In 
Imperial County, where our large can- 
taloupe growing section is located, from 
400 to 600 carloads of cantaloupes are 
loaded and shipped in one day. The en- 
tire crop of from 12,000 to 15,000 car- 
loads must move in a period of, a few 
weeks. In this case, the 12,to 15 in- 
spectors who are ordinarily employed 
must work very fast and put in long 
hours in order to cover as many of the 
shipments as possible. In the same val- 
ley, the lettuce crop moves in quanti- 
ties of from 200 to 400 carloads a day. 
Again, this work involves many daily 
inspections. 

v 

The specific enforcement problems 
are slightly different in every county 
of the State because some counties have 
a few crops which are moving in large 
quantities and the men can more or less 
specialize on those particular commodi- 
ties. In other counties, there are many 
deals of a much smaller size which in- 
volve practically all of the commodities 
covered’ by the Standardization. Law. 
For that reason, all standardization in- 
spectors must have a working knowl- 
edge of the various commodities and be 
familiar with the defects and condi- 
tions affecting them. In the. point of 
origin inspection, it is necessary for the 
inspectors to look over several pack- 
ages selected fat random in the various 
carloads or truckloads being shipped 
and to examine them very carefully. 

Another important type of inspection 
involved in the enforcement of the 
Standardization Law is the policing of 
our local wholesale markets. We have 
three exceptionally large markets in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Oak- 
land where several men are continually 
inspecting the produce offered for sale 
on the street. If any of the packages 
are found to be below the requirements 
of the law, they are rejected and must 
be reconditioned before being allowed 
to be sold. There are several other very 
important wholesale markets in the 
State and in each case these are care- 
fully watched. 

During the past few years, the move- 
ment of produce from our growing cen- 
ters by automobile trucks ‘has increased 


, Specting the produce. 


tremendously. For that reason, high- 
way inspection stations have been es- 
tablished at advantageously situated lo- 
cations in the State for the inspection 
of produce moving in this way. The 
three most important of these are lo- 
cated at Lebec on the Ridge Route high- 
way, at Tracy on the main highway 
from the San Joaquin Valley to San 
Francisco and at Buellton on the Coast 
route from the coast vegetable produc- 
ing areas to Los Angeles. 

At the peak of the season, we find 
that about 15 carloads daily are mov- 
ing from the San Joaquin Valley to Los 
Angeles and about 18 to 20 cartes 
from the same valley to the Oaklan 
and San Francisco markets. In the 
coast district, it is found that from 7 
to 9 carloads daily move at the peak 
of the season to the San Francisco mar- 
kets. Similar stations which are main- 
tained for a short period or at irreg- 
ular intervals are set up in various 
parts of the State where sufficient pro- 
duce is moving to warrant them. The 
results of such inspection have been 
very gratifying. 


v ? 

All enforcement officials have author- 
ity to enter every place where fruits, 
nuts or vegetables are stored, packed, 
offered for sale or sold and to stop auto- 
mobile trucks for the purpose of in- 
While it is not 
compulsory for growers or shippers to 
have each shipment inspected, the re- 
sponsible party is directly violating the 
provisions of the law if the produce 
does not conform to the requireménts 
of the Standardization Act. When the 
inspector finds a lot, truckload or car:_ 
load of produce in violation of the law, 
he makes a rejection of that produce 
under authority delegated to him by the 
act and gives the owner or responsible 
party a chance to recondition and sell 
it in a legal condition. 


v 

Oftentimes the produce is so defec- 
tive that it can only be sold to a legit- 
imate by-product concern and then only 
under special permit or under observ- 
ance of the inspector. It is often neces- 
sary to cause the arrest of individuals 
when they persist in violating the law. 
That is very seldom, if ever, done, un- 
less it has been determined that the 
violation was done intentionally or re- 
peated violations have been observed. 
Such fines range from $50, part or all 
of which is sometimes suspended, -to 
$400 or $500, or a jail sentence, depend- 
ing upon the seriousness of the offense. 

It is not the intention of the enforc- 
ing officials to cause the arrest of any 


individual or concern unless it is abso- 


lutely necessary. The enforcement work 
is done as efficiently as possible and ex- 
cellent results are obtained, as evi- 
denced by the fact that the majority of 
the industries are continually- asking 
for stricter provisions and a more thor- 
ough enforcement organization. 


Damp Weather 
as Aid to 


Hunter |. » 
, W. J. Humphreys 
In Charge of Meteorologi- 
cal Physics, Federal 
Weather Bureau 


VERYBODY knows that perfectly 

dry hands placed on a dry gur- 

face do not leave any visible -im- 
pression but if the hands are damp 
they do leave an impression. 

When game animals are wet from the 
damp ground or from other causes, 
their exudations adhere to the damp 
material they come in contact with, and 
these animal odors are easily detected 
by the dogs as they come along in the J 
chase. But if the fox or other game* 
are dry and the ground and air are dry, 
there is no ‘mpression left in the air. 

Pet a dog in both dry and wet 

weather and you will find that differ- 
ence in their scent in the air and it is 
the same principle with fox or other 
animals that figure in hunts. There is 
a great deal of scent when everything 
is wet. - 
_ When the air is damp andthe wind 
is from the south, the air is going over 
the colder region and the. tendency is 
for the lower stirface to be cool and the 
clouds will be lower and there is not 
apt to be vertical convection, If the air 
is coming from the higher latitude and 
going to a warmer latitude, the warm- 
ing surface leads to vertical convection 
with resulting dissipation of the scent. 
The ground is often dry under these 
circumstances. 

The same prin¢iple applies with re- 
spect to gassing in war time. The right 
time for gassing operations is when 
there is not much wind blowing and 
there is an absence of vertical convec- 
tion. The same weather principles ap- 
ply there as apply in the ¢ase of fox 
hunting. It all relates to the same 
principle that odors are carried very 
much better in damp weather than in 
dry weather. 
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Fkiven in periods of business depression 


Certain Companies Ko RGE AHEAD 





+ 


HE REPORT of a large New 
York bank on the net profits of 
200 industrial corporations for the 
first nine months of 1930 shows an aver- 


age drop of 33.3%. 


However, all corporations in the same 
line of business are not faring equally. All 
are not down. 


Occasionally you hear of a company 
that is faring better than average—rarely of 
one that is said to be AHEAD. What are 
the facts? | 


In our own experience the facts may be 
interesting: 

Of our clients‘*manufacturing or distrib- 
uting food products, a comparison with 
1929 reveals that 85% are AHEAD, although 
the industry is reported 19.3% off. 


In the baking field, although the in- 
dustry as a whole is reported 14.3% off, 
our clients are 2/7 AHEAD. 


Our clients in the drug field are a// 
AHEAD, yet this field as a whole is reported 
29.2% off. One client, who began adver- 
tising this year in a highly competitive 
drug line, is 105% AHEAD. 

The current quarter performance of these 
companies continues to. be impressively 
favorable. 


Our figures reveal that of a// our clients 
whose sales positions are reasonably depend- 
ent upon advertising: 

75% are AHEAD of: 1929 positions 
87.5% are AHEAD of 1928 positions 


—all without extra rdinary appropriations. 
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National News 


and 


The National Newspaper 


dD ISTRIBUTION and Marketing are 
on the boards today. Government and Advertising 
sit down to talk things over.and the conversations 
are reported to the entire business world in detail by 
The United States Daily . . . one day, one job. ... 


But there are other important conferences every 
day—more activities always developing news of vital 
interest to the business world. 


EVERY DAY The United States Daily reports that 
news comprehensively, reliably, without editorial 
color or interpretation, and sends it to the far corners 
of the country where America’s Informed Leaders 
read it, study it, pass it among their associates for 
such action as may affect their interests. 


EVERY DAY, valuable news, which but for the 
staff of 107 men of The United States Daily might 
pass unnoticed, is brought to the people who USE 

‘ IT IN THEIR WORK—brought to them from 49 
governments: The Federal Government in all its 
branches and the 48 State governments. 


No wonder The United States Daily has become a 
part of the daily program of the men who are shap- 
ing America’s economic life; the men who make deci- 
sions, the men who turn the wheels of business and 
the men who direct the finances of the business 
world. 


Nor is the content of America’s National News- 
paper limited in appeal to the business world. A 
truly national newspaper, it contains information of 
importance and interest to every intelligent citizen, 
man or woman, whose position or whose culture is 
broad enough to embrace a national viewpoint— 
Business News, News of Health, Science, Invention, 
Education and General Welfare, Recreation, Na- 
tional News, International News and the Professions. 


Subscription Price Subscribe 


Ten Dollars a Year Today! 


Circulation Department 


The Anited States Daily 


The United States Daily Building 22nd & M Streets N. W. 
: WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone DEcatur 6000 
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MONDAY MORNING SESSION, NOV. 


ing of the Association of National Advertisers, 

Incorperated, convened on Monday morning, 
Noy. 10, 1930, at 9:45 o’clock at the Wardman Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., Mr. Bernard Lichtenberg, 
President, presiding. 

PRESIDENT LICHTENBERG: With only half of 
the people who are registered in the hotel for our 
meetings present, I nevertheless am going to call the 
meeting to order because our guest speaker this 
morning has several other engagements and has to 
get away. Officially, if such a thing is necessary, I 
now take pleasure in formally opening this 21st an- 
nual meeting of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers. 

This day is going to be one at which we will con- 
sult with various Departments of the Government. 
The whole morning and perhaps part of the after- 
noon we will devote to a conference with the chiefs 
of the Department of Commerce. 


One hears occasionally of pious scholars who know 
such books as the Bible, the Talmud, or the Koran 
practically word for word. But their achievement 
is simple compared to that of mastering the details 
of the activities of the Department of Commerce. 

In the field of business information the Depart- 
ment of Commerce seems to be here, there, and 
everywhere. One turns to it from a hundred situa- 
tions, and every time sees it in a new aspect. 

To many of us the Department of Commerce is 
as incomprehensible as a mountain to a house fly. 
The fly’s range of vision is said to be not many 
feet. He could see rocks, soils, grass, tree trunks, 
brooks and each component part of the mountain— 
but the mountain never. Today we are to have 
explained to us one phase of the Department’s work 
too big for most of us to have comprehended. This 
we will hear from no less an authority than the 
head of the Department, the Honorable Robert Pat- 
terson Lamont, Secretary. That we each see from 
our own special viewpoints something highly im- 
portant in this work is evident from the questions 
alveady proposed and printed in the program, 

When Mr. Lamont accepted a place in the Cabinet 
he resigned the presidency of the American Steel 
Foundries, the chairmanship of the Griffin Wheel 
Company, and directorship in the American Radiator 
Company, the International Harvester Company, 
Montgomery Ward & Company, the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company, and the Chicago Daily News. 
He did this for us. Therefore it seems superfluous 
in view of the tremendous sacrifice he made then to 
thank him for coming here today. But our gratitude 
can be taken for granted, we are delighted to have 
him and eager to hear him. Mr. Lamont! 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 


Mr. Lamont Greets Members 


HON. ROBERT P. LAMONT: It is a great pleas- 
ure to have the opportunity of welcoming here to this 
meeting in Washington the members of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. Looking over your 
‘program, I can see that you have ahead of you two 
busy days, and I suppose in addition to the purely 
business side_of the meeting you will also take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to make new acquaint- 
ances and strengthen old friendships. 

I can remember in the early days of associational 
activities, the older heads thought that conventions 
and meetings of this sort were largely opportunities 
for having a good time and frowned on them ac- 
cordingly. We have learned now to better appraise 
at their real value the opportunities coming from 
these meetings, for members of the same industry 
to get better acquainted with each other. The old 
ill-feeling and sometimes positive hatred between 
members of the same industry have largely dis- 
appeared, and this growth of associational activi- 
ties, of the closer working together of men in the 
same industry, the same business, has been one of 
the outstanding developments of our business growth 
in the last 10 or 15 years. 


In spite of what your Chairman has said, I am 
not going to take much of your time this morning. 
I understand you are to have a very large dose of 
the Department of Commerce, and there are others 
here who know a great deal more about the par- 
ticular subjects about which they are going to 
talk than I do about any of them, but I should 
like, in addition to welcoming you here to Wash- 
ington, to welcome any and all of you who find 
the time to come to the Department of Commerce 
and get better acquainted with it, what there is 
there. If you can’t come now—your time I can 
see is well taken up—individually when any of 
you are here I shall be very glad to have you come 
to the Department. If I may judge from my own 
lack of knowledge when I came here a year and 
2 half ago, what the Department meant, what its 
organization was, what it could do for American 
business men, I know there is a very serious lack 
o* knowledge on the part of our people generally 
o° the Department and its organization and what 
it has to offer in the way of exact information on 
stmost every phase of business, every industry 
trom all over the world. 


After making that rather broad statement, if it 
snould develop at any time that you find that we 
haven’t got just the information or the facts or 
fi-ures that you want, through our representatives 
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in every capital of the world by telephone or cable 
we can easily get together the information for you, 
at least as well as anyone else can. 

I am not going to undertake to tell you much 
about the Department. You, I suppose, all know 
that there are 12 Bureaus or Divisions, and I shall 
simply read the names. They are generally self-ex- 
planatory. 


Aeronautics Division 


First, Aeronautics—In that connection, that is 
one of the few departments in which we have any 
police or regulating functions. Generally speaking, 
the various departments and bureaus are simply for 
the purpose of carrying. out the original purpose of 
the Department as specified in the organic acts cre- 
ating a department, and that is to foster, aid and 
help develop American business. 


In the Aeronautic Branch, we do control, or at 
least we have to approve the designs for all airships 
before they are built. After the ships are built, 
we examine them and test them and license them 
for a short time. The licenses have to be renewed 
frequently. We also examine physically and men- 
tally all pilots doing interstate flying, and license 
them for six months. At the end of that time, they 
have to be reexamined and licensed again. 


Other Divisions Listed 


The Radio Division, the great department of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, with its wide-flung 
organization all over the world and all over this 
country; the Bureau of Standards, with its test- 
ing and scientific investigation you know about 
and will hear more about today I notice from the 
program; the fisheries program; the Bureau of 
Lighthouses; the Coast and Geodetic Survey; Steam- 
boat Inspection; Navigation; Patent Office; Bureau 
of Mines; and last, and in this case the largest for 
the time being, the Bureau of Census, which at the 
present time has about 10,000 more employes than 
normally, editing, studying the schedules of millions 
of facts and figures gathered by 100,000 enumera- 
tors working in the field in the Spring of this year 
taking the 1930 decennial census. 


It will take two years more for these 8,000 or 
10,000 people to count, tabulate the figures and facts 
gathered. We are trying to get this very valuable 
information out at the earliest possible date. But 
it takes a long time to actually do the physical 
work of punching the cards and tabulating the in- 
formation on the electrically driven tabulating ma- 
chines. I think the work is organized as well as 
can be to do this work expeditiously. But, the 
volume is so great that it simply takes a long time. 

In addition, in the Department we have this year 
a Division that was organized a year ago to keep 
track of and do what could be done to increase 
the volume of building construction, particularly 
with reference to its effect on unemployment. More 
recently, the President has called down here Col. 
Arthur Woods, of New York, of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, to still more completely organize for the 
work this Winter. He is the same Arthur Woods 
who came here nine years ago and did this same 
work when we were going through the depression 
of 1921 and 1922. 

I don’t think I have anything more to suggest 
this morning, except again to renew the invitation 
to all of you to use the Department of Commerce 
in any way that it can be of service to you. We 
shall be very glad to see any of you at any time. 
Thank you. (Applause.) 


Mr. Lichtenberg’s Address 


PRESIDENT LICHTENBERG: I was about to 
thank Mr. Lamont. He has an appointment and has 
to get back. I was going to tell him that in extending 
his greetings, he has done a thing of great signifi- 
cance to students of political economy. Supposedy, 
the greatest menace to democracy is bureaucracy. 
Lord Hewlett, the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
feels so strongly on this point that recently he wrote 
a book in order to call this to our attention. 

This joint conference of business men with the 
Government and its bureaus and departments is 
living testimony to the fact that bureaucracy is 
anything but a menace to our democracy. 

Before introducing the next speaker, I want to 
say a few things pertaining to a subject that has 
had the attention of a great many business men 
for a good many years, but more so particularly 
in the past year or two; and there has been cer- 
tainly no diminution of this argument and thought 
and fear during the past 12 months in which they 
tell me there has been a depression in this country. 
The people who are in this audience include mem- 
bers of the industrial advertisers group, the adver- 
tising agents, publishers of newspapers and maga- 
zines, our Own members, of course, and represen- 

Whatever the chief problem of any group or mem- 
ber may be, the chief problem common to all of us 
is that of cutting the cost of distribution. In con- 
sidering the outcry that distribution costs have risen, 
it is well to remember that profits have also risen. 
Yet from many quarters come reports that distribu- 
tion costs are continuing to rise. There is no deny- 
ing this. r 

Yet there is little specific evidence of decreased 
efficiency in distribution methods. 

‘On the contrary, we witness nothing but improve- 
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ments in distribution methods. Reliable market 
data is becoming abundant and easily available. 
Transportation is marvelously improved, with me- 
chanically excellent automobiles, better roads and 
relief highways; with reduced time of railroad tran 
sit, fast freights rivalling passenger service, with 
better equipment, fewer car shortages, more eco- 
nomical handling and loading at improved ware- 
houses, with better rate adjustments and package- 
car service. We are learning more and more about 
trading centers. Installment selling becomes scien- 
tific. Store locations are carefully selected. Coop- 
erative marketing and cooperative buying are af- 
fecting vast economies. ‘Accounting practice keeps 
inventories in trim. Packing and packaging pre- 
vents pilfering and deterioration. Salesmen are 
carefully instructed. None of these developments 
are misguided attempts to cut distribution costs. 
They are actual manifestations of successes in 
saving. 


Services Part of Distribution 


Why then the phenomenon of rising distribution 
costs? Is it that producers are diverting possible 
profits into too ambitious attempts to capture ab- 
normally large markets? I have no doubt that, in 
certain individual cases, this is a contributing cause. 

Is it that mass production and economical dis- 
tribution vary inversely? A hundred thousand shoe 
cobblers would have in the aggregate perhaps only 
@ nominal distribution cost, because all their cus- 
tomers live around the corner. But one shoe fac- 
tory, supplying the same markets, would obviously 
have a much bigger distribution cost. You do not 
have to look further to visualize the counter- 
balance between production and distribution. 

But the big thing for us to note is that distribu- 
tion costs today are not comparable with those of 
other years. Why? Because they include a great 
many more functions and operations. 

Once upon a time when you bought a shoe, you 
got a shoe. Now you get a wide choice, you get 
fashion, you get a virtual guarantee, you get de- 
livery, you get the privilege of changing your mind, 
you get the privilege of exchange, you get credit, 
you may even get repair service. In short, you 
get not only a shoe and distribution—you get a 
multitude of services besides. These services are 
charged to distribution cost. 

Fifteen years ago when you bought an automo- 
bile you still had a lot of marketing to do. You 
had to buy a spare tire separately, a tire rack, a 
stop light, a windshield wiper, a wheel lock, a self- 
starter, demountable rims, bumpers and a rear view 
mirror. 

Today the automobile manufacturer saves the 
consumer practically all of this marketing, or 
“going-to-market” effort by making it part of his 
distribution effort. Even a Ford has all these ac- 
cessories today. Credit is granted while you wait. 
Marmon offers a year’s guarantee. In a recent ad- 
vertisement Nash is advertised at delivered prices. 

Today when you drive up to a service station, you 
find many conveniences; an attendant inspects the 
gas, oil and water, wipes your windshield and pumps 
your tires, 

Equally extensive services are offered with radio 
sales. Orange juice is delivered with the milk. 
Bread comes in slices, meat in packages, ice cream 
with an individual freezing plant, apartments with 
automatic refrigerators, houses with ultra-modern 
heaters, Whole chickens come in cans, cooked. 
Electric light companies give engineering lighting 
services free of charge. There is no end to the spe- 
cial services offered free with goods for sale. 

Even banks are putting services under selling 
costs. Aside from receiving your money, if you 
have any, they make your will; counsel you on in- 
vestments; call at your house to get your silver when 
you want to leave it in their safekeeping; deliver 
your pay rolls in armored cars—and give your chil- 
dren all manner of presents to induce them to start 
savings accounts. Truly, there seems to be no end 
to ee special services offered free with goods for 
sale. 


New Allocation of Costs 

Today the producer of goods produces services 
as well as goods. This is splendid, a natural de- 
velopment and undoubtedly efficient. The 1915 auto 
was inadequate chiefly for want of service. So 
would a radio or automatic refrigerator be today. 
But the cost of producing the goods is charged to 
production cost, as ever. The cost of producing the 
services, which are just as much a part of the 
satisfaction of use of the product, is charged, not 
to an item called service production costs, but to 
distribution. 

Please do not misunderstand ie because of the 
comments I have made on the subject of service. 
I am not decrying service. In fact, I have nothing 
but praise for the general ideal. To my mind, serv- 
ice is a part of the American business structure 
into which the many alarmists who so loudly and 
so often lament the fact that machine production 
is driving men out of work might look with profit 
to their own thinking. 

The chief point for them to keep in mind, in my 
opinion, is that the multitude of services which busi- 
ness renders to the public today is responsible for 
the employment of an untold number of men and 
women. To be specific, look at the automobile in- 
dustry. In that industry we have perhaps the prime 
example of large-scale machine production which 
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year after year requires less and less human beings 
per car. Yet consider what service for the automo- 
bile amounts to in terms of employment of man 
power. And in your thinking on this score, may I 
suggest you call to mind that this industry has 
brought into existence public garages and service 
stations that represent, it seems to me, almost an 
average of one to every city block in the Nation. 
May I also suggest you remember that this same 
automobile industry is directly responsible for the 
expenditure of billions of dollars for public highway 
construction, 

I have said that my purpose is not to decry the 
increase of service in American business. What 
then my purpose in drawing attention to this 
subject? It is this: That service costs be properly 
allocated in a separate account and that they be not 
charged to distribution. f 

If this should happen, then we would get a fair 
picture of distribution costs per se comparable with 
those of other years. In fact, it is easily conceivable 
and possibly to be expected, that we would then find 
distribution costs per se to have responded in such 
a measure to improved distribution methods, as 
actually to have fallen. ane 

In smashing the indictment against distribution, 
I have only one purpose, namely, to free our minds 
of the hope for revolutionary remedies. Distribu- 
tion, like civilization, is a product of evolution, not 
revolution. The once costly spices of India are 
offered for a few pennies at the corner store. Such 
is the accomplishment of the race of men, not of 
one generation or of one individual. Time is the 
only magician; let us not vaingloriously shoot ar- 
rows into the wind to quell the storm. Let us not 
neglect remedies in search of a panacea. 

Of course there is waste in distribution, as there 
is waste in servicing, waste in production. There 
are manufactories in Pennsylvania so antique that 
the floors are of bare earth. There are foremen 
hiring and firing men frequently because they get 
a rake-off from employment agencies. There is an 
office machine manufacturer who knows his product 
is 10 years behind what he could make it if he could 
break through the tangle of prior patents. Scrap 
heaps all over the country are monuments to our 
production inefficiency. Just as advertising men 
smile at the notion of Samuel Johnson’s that 18th 
century advertising was near perfection, so produc- 
tion men of the future will smile at today’s passing 
conceit and recognize that efficiency is a will-o’- 
the-wisp. . 


Progress Necessarily Slow 


Of course there is waste in distribution, as there 
is waste in life itself. Waste seems to be part of 
Nature’s scheme. A fish may lay a million ‘ggs for 
one that will survive after hatching. A plant may 
germinate a thousand seeds for one that takes 1oot. 
Most of the energy in coal is wasted; most of the 
energy in food is unused; health is wasted through 
ignorance and carelessness; lives are wasted in war, 
work and worry. Perhaps our childhood is waste; 
and our adolescence, our experiments with voea- 
tions, most of our studying, our coming and going 
to work, the greatest percentage of our movements 
on the job, and assuredly practically al! of our 
thinking. 

From the economic standpoint, the urge ‘to live 
takes the form of eliminatnig waste. But to think 
of eliminating waste in terms of recreating the in- 
dustrial and commercial world is not godlike but 
pterile. A young child, for instance, may day-dream 
of moving a house with skyhooks attached to the 
roof. But a house so enchantingly lifted would fall 
to pieces. Mature men know that big things are 
accomplished only by careful consideration, pains- 
taking care and infinitely detailed execution. 

The outstanding expression of the childish mind 
in business is: “There ought to be a law.” Resort- 
ing to the Government with this plea is psycholog- 
ically the same as calling for one’s mother. 

It is not in this spirit that we convene today to 
meet representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment. We come not for help but to help ourselves. 
We come not to be served but to cooperate. We 
come not to banish waste but to control it. We come 
not with the fear that distribution is an increasing 
burden but with the understanding that distribution 
is Carrying an increasing burden. 

Yet the great significance of this meeting is not 
We know from 
experience that we cannot see far ahead. But we 
also know from experience that we can progress 
intelligently through concerted action. Instead of 
dreaming in solitude over theoretical reforms in 
distribution, we are acting in community on prac- 
tical reforms in distribution. 

But in a large sense we do not meet for coopera- 
tion in the accomplishment of our own objectives. 

Our own existence, as distributors, is only inci- 
dental to the interests of consumers. Our Govern- 
ment’s existence is only incidental to the welfare 
of citizens. Our mutual interests are only inci- 
dental to the good of the people. On this common 
ground our sessions with our Government will be 
productive of understanding. 

With this understanding, the Government can en- 
gage wholeheartedly in helping us to save money 
for the consumer. With this understanding we can 
appreciate the policies and opinions of our Govern- 
ment. And these larger interests will be served to 
the extent, that, out of this three-day meeting, we 
find the means to increase profits through improved 
distribution methods. 


With Secretary Lamont’s very kind and very 
generous. offer it seems we may look for- 
ward in the near future to establishing our 


research department and parking our headquarters 
in the Department of Commerce Building, using Dr. 
Surface for that purpose. That is quite in line 
with the times of saving money. (Laughter.) 

Our next speaker will demonstrate the point 1! 
will try to make, which Secretary Lamont left with 
us, that a bureaucracy is not a menace to our de- 
mocracy. This next speaker I say will point out 
even more specifically the truth of that statement. 
Not content to receive us and welcome us, this next 
guest of ours has brought a delegation of Gov- 
ernment experts to meet us personally. He is Dr. 
Frank M. Surface, Assistant Director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Besides 
being a biologist of fame he is a great statistician 
and economist. Some 60 technical articles on food 
and agriculture alone are to his credit. I mention 
this in passing to indicate the type of men who 
constitute our bureaucracy. 

Dr. Surface will acquaint us 


with some of the 


experts in the Government employ. These men 
aside from being important executives are all great 
specialists. Only an organization like the United 
States Government can afford proper outlet for their 
abilities. All are of the sort who receive tempting 
offers from large corporations but all are of the 
sort who remain with the Government for love of 
work in the interest of rising standards. We all 
know too well the type of bureau that is hard to 
get even an answer from. We will now witness in 
the flesh the spectacle of a bureau come to invite 
questions. Dr. Surface! 


Address by Dr. Surface ° 


DR. FRANK M. SURFACE: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: It is certainly a pleasure to meet 
with the Association of National Advertisers. We 
have counseled with, your members and your officials 
many times in connection with the work which we 
are attempting to do in the Department of Com- 
merce and we have always found a very great 
deal of help from the members of your association 
with which we have had occasion to cooperate. 

Today it is our great pleasure to try to tell you 
something of what we are attempting to do in the 
Department of Commerce. Secretary Lamont has 
pointed out to you something of the wide range 
of activities of the Department, of the 12 different 
bureaus or different divisions, activities ranging 
from steamboat inspection to the technique of for- 
eign trade, and from the technique of mining to cen- 
sus-taking and. to aeronautics and various other 
matters of that sort. 

Of these twelve bureaus and divisions there are 
three I think in which you gentlemen are probably 
mostly interested in. These would be the Bureau 
of Standards, the Bureau of the Census, and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce because 
they have somewhat closer relation I believe to the 
things which most of you are interested in than do 
the others. 

We have this morning with us representatives 
from each of those three bureaus who are here to 
answer or attempt to answer some of th questions 
which you yourselves have asked and Which are 
printed in your program. In the few minutes which 
are at my disposal this morning I would like to 
point out to you a few things about the Department 
of Commerce work in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and particularly with regard 
to some reorganization of that work which we have 
effected this year, and we found that we are getting 
a great many inquiries from various people as to 
what this reorganization is and why and so on, and 
I assume that perhaps you gentlemen might also be 
interested in that. 

The sole reason I may say for the reorganization 
which we did effect was to get more effective direc- 
tion of the work, better organization and direction. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as 
many of you know has been-in existence for nearly 
20° years. It was only seven years ago that 
Congress made the first appropriation for 
actual work in the field of domestic commerce. 
Prior to that time the Bureau was almost entirely 
a Bureau of Foreign Commerce, and of course today 
the big bulk of ‘its appropriations, the big bulk of 
its activities, are devoted to the promotion of for- 
eign trade, with far flung organizations throughout 
the world, with some 60 foreign offices and many 
offices in this country, and so on, very largely de- 
voted to the promotion of foreign trade, and with 
that work most of your are familiar, I think. 


Fact-finding Studies Conducted 

As I say, it was only seven years ago that the 
first appropriation was available for trying to see 
what we could do to help domestic business. It re- 
quired quite a time to find a field. The Bureau had 
to experiment and try out various things as to what 
it is that the Government can do without being 
paternalistic, without, as your President said, try- 
ing to do all the work for you. We don’t believe 
that the Government should attempt to do the work 
for your individual firms. We believe we ought to 
undertake the things which have national signifi- 
cance, which are of interest to all of your organiza- 
tions, and to attempt those things which you your- 
selves, through your organizations or individually, 
can not do. There are certain types of work, -cer- 
tain types of fact-finding studies, that it seems to be 
impossible for an organization, for trade associa- 
tions and so on, to carry on, and it has been our 
attempt to try to direct our work along those. lines. 

I believe that in the last few years we have more 
or less found a field in which the Government can 
assist business, and it is through these fact-finding 
studies which associations and other organizations 
can not so well carry on. 

When the first appropriation was made to the 
Bureau for Domestic Commerce activities there was 
organized a Domestic Commerce Division, and the 
work of promoting domestic trade and so on was 
more or less delegated to that Division with, of 
course, cooperation from some other Divisions too, 
but to a large extent was left to that one Division. 
As I say, I think we have more or less found a field 


in the last few years and as a result of that, as ae 


result of the representations which have been made 
to Congress by businessmen, they have seen fit to 
increase our appropriations somewhat. We are not 
overburdened with money as yet and we have not 
anywhere near enough to take care of the urgent 
demands that are made. But our appropriations 
have increased for that work somewhat. We have 
an increase in personnel and an increase in types of 
activities. So that the Domestic Commerce Division 
has become more or less heterogeneous grouping of 
activities and has become too large for direction 
under one individual. 


Three Divisions Created 

This Summer we arranged to expand the old 
Domestic Commerce Division and to set up in its 
place three other Divisions. Two of those Divisions 
are purely research Divisions devoting their efforts 
entirely to research work in the field of marketing. 

One of the Research Divisions we are now calling 
the Merchandising Research Division. It contains 
the work devoted to studies on cost of distribution, 
studies on retail and mercantile credit, business fail- 
ures, studies on consumer demand and industrial 
marketing, and such activities as we undertake from 
time to time in cooperation with associations in mak- 
ing special studies in their field. Mr. Dunn, whom 
many of you know, and who was former Chief of 
the Domestic Commerce Division, is head of that 
Division. 

Seeond is the Research Division we have set up, 


the Domestic Regional Division. Under 
at, ate. ere segregated those research activities 
that cut across the country by regions er include 
such things as studies on trading areas, such work 
as we do in that field, some of. the regional commer- 
cial surveys that we are making like these in New 
England, in the cities owt West, and so on, and 
studies on the market data handbooks, studies on the 
movement of a within the country, and 

hat sort. 
og Division which we set up was an at- 
tempt to segregate what might be called the public 


relations end of this work. We have called that the 


‘ket Service Division. In other words, that is 
eee selling oo if we may se speak of it, 
search activities. ‘ , 
one of the biggest eriticisms, I think, which we 
get is that people say to us, why don’t you let us 
know what you are doing? We didn’t know you 
were doing anything like that. ; oe 
Well, we do try to do that, but it has been pretty 
difficult. We are hoping that this division which is 
organized to furnish better press releases (we hope) 
and special articles and features, radio talks, and 
various things of that sort, will be in a position to 
vet same of this material which we are doing and 
which others are doing in the field of marketing be- 
fore the public in such a way that they can use it. 
In ether words, our research work is entirely use- 
less, it makes no differenee how good it may be in 
principle, unless it is brought to the attention of the 
men whe ean actually apply it in their daily work, 
and that is our effort there. 


Contacts With Industries 


n, along with this we are attempting to 
oe cnen reuitions with the Commodity Di- 
oeiens of the Bureau which in the past have been 
cae largely devoted to fereign trade activities, but 
we would like to have the Commodity Divisions act 
as the contacts with their particular trades and in- 
dustries, finding out from those trades what it is that 
we can do to serve them and then assisting, and per- 
haps that work may need to be delegated to a spe- 
cialized research division, but keeping the Com- 
medity Divisions <n elose touch with that, and they 
again taking these results back to their trades so 
that we can get some effeetive use of the results of 
this work. . . er 
ry briefly, I think, will give you perhaps 
coun Tittle pines #, what we have tried to do to 
r ize the work, 
oy to be our pleasure to have some of 
you, I hope, visit the Department and the various 
offices orn Wednesday of this week, and of course 
any other time that is available to you, and we shall 
be glad to answer any ether questions or te go into 
any other matters at that time, and tha€ will clear 
up any of these points #f there are any in your 
mths morning you have printed on your program 
a list o£ questions which you desire te have an- 
swered here, and we have with us this morning, as 
inted out, a number ef chiefs of divisions or other 
heads of the work of the.three bureaus. which I have 
mentioned, and they will be glad to try te answer 
stions, } 
“— yt some 14 questions, I think, and that 
means that if we are to get through in any reason- 
able length of time, we ean’t devote tea much time 
to each question. I would like to have the members 
of the Department who are to speak limit their 
talks on each question to not more than five or six 
minutes, and then that will give us a couple of 
minutes for discussion after that, if that is your 
desire, and perhaps President Lichtenberg will sce 
that they don’t overrun the time. 

President Lichtenberg tells me that they are 
bringing chairs up here and they would like to 
have the members of the Department staff who are 
here this morning to talk te you to come up on the 
platferm. (A pplause). 


Progress im Census 


at we have the gentremen before you, we 
i > with these questions, because, as I say, we 
haven’t any too much time to spare, The first 
question w hich you have asked is aye it 

“What progress 1s being made in t le compila o 
f data on the Census of Distribution? When wi 
it be ready ? In what form will it be released, i. e., 
a e by piece as is the case of the Census of Manu- 
Pret res or Will it be held wp until it is-all together? , 
“We have with us Dr. R. J. McFall, who is Chief 
Statistician for Distribution in the Bureau of the 
Census and the head of this work, who will tell 
you about this subject. (A pplause). i 2 
"DR. R. J- McFALL: Mr. Chairman, I think I shoul 
start answering that question from the end instead 
f from the beginning, and if you change the tense 
of the verb from “will it be held up until it is all 
te ether,” I will say that it has not been held up 
until it is all together, that we have put out already 
wreliminary releases for four cities at retail, for two 
vities at wholesale, for several industries as to the 
distribution of goods from manufacturers, and that 
we have in press one bulletin on the construction 
industry for the Distriet of Columbia, so that it will 
not be held up until we get it all together. 

The job is so enormous that if we ever attempted 
to hold it until we got it all together, I don’t know 
when you would get it, and we are putting material 
out just as rapidly as we ean get it together piece- 
3 oe say, in addition to that, that we are put- 
ting it together just as rapidly as we can get it in 
order to put it together. In no spirit whatever 
of complaint of private business, I must say, though, 
that we are gathering eur material and compiling it 
just as rapidly as we ean get tt from the private 

i ouses, 
nee be my pocket at the present moment a 
compilation for one of our large cities which was 
made at the end of last week. The field office was 
clesed at the end of the month and within eight 
days of the closing ef the field office we have a 
compilation there ready that the Secretary is going 
to give in his speech, I understand, before this week 
" fe gotting that material together for that onc 
city, we had to telegraph to another city to get the 
reports together for a certain far-flung organization 
which had units in that eity as well, and which re- 
ports were not in their hands, but they obliged us by 
making special effort to get that material right there. 

We put out the reports for four cities, as I told 
you a few minutes ago, before the field work even for 
those cities was completely finished. When I say 
the field work for those eities—the immediate work 
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in those cities was completed, had been completed 
for some weeks, but the reports for the chain steres 
and the multiple units, coming from the central offi- 
ces of the establishments as they do, were not com- 
pletely in our hands. Some of these large-seale 
organizations like the Government have their trou- 
bles. The job is so big, and while I know that those 
large organizations have done their best in coop- 
erating with us, and we have nothing but gratitude 
for them for the keen degree of cooperation which 
they have shown, nevertheless it has been a slow 
job for them to prepare their figures for us, and 
that has been one of the limiting factors in getting 
the material out for you. * * * 


That is by way of introduction to this statement, 
that we will put out the figures for cities, fer coun- 
ties, and fer States from now on as rapidly as we 
can get the material compiled and actually printed 
for publieation. I might tell you the encouraging 
news that. we have priority in the Government Print- 
ing Office by executive order, so we can get things 
through rapidly, and we are not sure but that we 
can get printing out a little more rapidly even thar 
mimeographing, so ‘we may print them instead of 
mimeographing. ° 

We are ready to put the material either to the 
mimeograph or other press for some of the western 
cities now. We have now in our hands compilations 
for the eities of Oregon and Washington. They 
have to be eerrected slightly. We have in our Com- 
pilation Divisions the reports for the 11 far western 
States—Paeific and Mountain States—and those 
things will- be put through within a short space of 
time and made available to you as rapidly as may, 
be, working our way eastward as fast as the ma- 
terial can be put out. 

I was very much comforted by the President’s 
remarks a few minutes ago.about the wastes, and 
so on, and when I consider the size of the task, and 
so on and se forth, perhaps we haven’t any more 
waste than we must anticipate. It is discouraging 
from the inside, but considering the fact that we 
have 11 States approximately ready to put threugh 
the printing office, I think we are holding the waste 
down reasonably well. ( Applause.) : 


Extending of Census 

CHAIRMAN SURFACE: Thank you, Dr. McFall. 
Now we have a couple of minutes for questions: and 
discussion ef this. If anyone cares to ask any ques- 
tions, please give your name and connection. If 
nobody has anything on that particular subject, we 
will go on to the next one. Perhaps, there will be 
some time at the end to take some of these things 
up which yeu may want to handle later. . 

The second question: “Are any preparations being 
made for extending the 1931 Census of Manufactures 
to include the consumption of manufactured indus- 
trial goods im addition to the present 840 items of 
raw materials? If not, would it not be practicable 
to select several groups for experimentation im 
1931?” 

Mr. Dewey, who is Chief of the Industrial Goods 
Division of the Census of Distribution will answer 
that question for us. (Applause.) ibis 

MR. DEWEY: I had best start this by reviewing 
what has been done in connection with the questions 
on the consumption of various specific materials. 
Since 1919, the Census Bureau has been asking the 
manufacturers of the country a few simple ques- 
tions in regard to their consumption of specifie ma- 
terials. In the 1929 census this was extended so 
that approximately two-thirds of the various indus- 
tries of the country were asked to give the amount 
in quantity and value of anywhere from the five 
to the 20 leading materials that they purchased. The 
results of this inquiry will probably give statistics 
on about 90 per cent of all of the materials that are 
bought by the manufacturers of the country. _— 

There are extraordinary difficulties in extending 
this work in any great detail because the manufac- 
turers themselves do not have records in sufficient 
detail so that the compilations will be of any use te 
you or te anyone else. 


Trade Associations Assist 

The work that was done for the 1929 census was 
necessarily hurried because the act providing for 
this inclusion in further detail was not passed until 
so late in the season. But, the cooperation of many 
trade associations was secured, and for 1931 the 
further cooperation of those same associations and 
organizations is most cordially solicited. 

We have thought that instead of increasing the 
number of questions that we burden the manufac- 
turers with, the census of manufactures itself could 
be-presented with detailed figures county by county 
so that you could figure out for yourselves the con- 
sumption of the various items in which you are 
interested rather more successfully than by asking 
each manufacturer dozens or even hundreds of ques- 
tions as would be necessary in order to get the in- 
formation in statistical form. 

No questions were asked in 1929 in regard to 
equipment and machinery because this item 
is a comparatively small purchase of the pur- 
chases of the average manufacturer. We should 
have further light on that subject, and it may be 
practicable with your cooperation to select several 
groups for experimentation in 1931. ( Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN SURFACE: Are there any questions 
you would like to ask Mr. Dewey regarding this? 
These matters pertaining to the census of distribu- 
tion of manufactures is of vital importance. It seems 
to me that this census of distribution is going te 
furnish a new outlook upon this whole problem of 
business before we get through with it. 

If there are no questions, we will go ahead. 

The third question that we have here is: “What 
are the prospects for a new edition of the Market 
Data Handbook of the United States based on the 
1930 census data?” ’ 

Mr. Gerish, who is Chief of the Domestic Regional 
Division about which I spoke to you a little while 
ago, and in which division the Market Data Hand- 
book would come, will tell you about that. (Ap- 


plause.) 
Market Data Handbook 

MR. GERISH: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 
After discussing this matter at some length amongst 
ourselves and talking the problem over with some of 
our various contacts, we decided that the best way 
to get out a new edition of the Market Data Hand- 
book was probably to issue a supplement, primarily 
in our effort to save time and get these figures to 
yee; as quié¢kly as possible so that they might be 
used, 

Altogether, there are forty-odd items in the Mar- 





ket Data Handbook. You gentlemen appreciate, of 
course, that statistics such as these appearing in 
this book are coming out from time to time through- 
out the course of a given year or sometimes 
stretched over two or more years. It is almost 
impossible to get a mass of information of this 
type out simultaneously. Therefore, we have de- 
cided to take about 15 items on which we can secure 
the figures at the present time and put those out 
in the form of a supplement, following this up later 
probably with additional supplements. 

Now, as to the book itself: In all probability, 
if our plans carry through, we will have a new 
book out in about two years. I say two years for 
this reason: We feel that the Market Data Hand- 
book is such, as it exists today, that it should be 
revised considerably. There are some things in 
there that were bound to get in there by the nature 
of things that ought to be corrected. There is the 
whole field of industrial marketing that is relatively 
new. In the next edition of this book we should 
like to give you additional information and factors 
in trying to cover this whole field of industrial 
marketing. 

The other thing that we are trying to guard 
against is simply this: There are great dangers 
that a publication such as the Market Data Hand- 
book may become an omnibus, a catch-all for any- 
thing and everything. We would like to go out to 
some of our contacts on the basis of the work that 
has already been done, see how practical the work 
is, how it has been used, and see if we can not 
gather means of improveing the items that appear 
in that book at present. (Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN SURFACE: Mr. Lichtenberg wants 
to say a few words. 


PRESIDENT LICHTENBERG: I want to take 
just a half minute to interrupt the proceedings and 
to say to you that you good friends of the advertis- 
ing agents and publishers and other good friends are 
invited here today not just to sit and listen, although 
you are perfectly privileged to do that, but to par- 
ticipate in this meeting with us. We feel that this 
is a common problem, and that it requires a com- 
munity of intelligent discussion. So, please feel 
perfectly free during this entire day to stand up, ask 
questions, argue or disagree at any time that you 
may want, because this is your meeting, our guests, 
just as much as it is our meeting of the membership. 
(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN SURFACE: We certainly will wel- 
come any discussion or any suggestions which you 
have. Weare not too thin-skinned about these things. 
If you don’t agree with some of the things we are 
doing say so and we will argue with you. We would 
like to have the benefit of your criticisms and sug- 
gestions. 

The next quetsion is also one that comes in Mr. 
Gerish’s field. This quetsion is: “What surveys, 
such as the Pacific Southwest Survey, have you 
now under way? Do you plan to bring up to date 
those already issued such as the New England sur- 
vey, and, if so, how often?” 

Mr. Gerish, will you tell us about that? 


Sectional Surveys Conducted 


MR. GERISH: To answer this question specifi- 
cally, or, at least, the first part, “what surveys, such 
as the Pacific Southwest Survey, have you now under 
way?” let me say that at the present time the field 
work has been completed on what we know as the 
Pacific Northwest Survey. The Pacific Northwest 
comprises the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and a few counties of western Montana. This field 
work is completed, and the man who has had it in 
charge is about to return to Washington to begin 
the preparation of his report. 

There is another survey in progress, which we 
know as the Gulf Seuthwest. For your informa- 
tion, that comprises the States of Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
the western part of Tennessee. 


We are about to begin work on what we call the 
Midwest Survey, comprising the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa. 

We are laying plans for the beginning of still 
another survey, which is known to us as the West 
Midcontinent, comprising the States of Colorado, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

Altogether the country has been divided into 
about nine major regions. That means that three 
of these surveys have been completed—the New 
England survey, the Southeast survey, and the Pa- 
cific Southwest survey. Three are in progress. We 
are planning on beginning the seventh, and there 
are two yet to be done. 


Survey Procedure Modified 


The second part of this question: Do you plan 
to bring up to date those already issued, such as 
the New England survey, and, if so, how often?” let 
me say this: That we have changed slightly our 
method of conducting the regional surveys. We feel 
that the surveys we have already done—namely, the 
Southeast, the New England, and the Pacific South- 
west—have been open to two major criticisms: 
First, that it has taken us too long to gather the 
information and get it out to the public. The tend- 
ency has been that the figures have become old, 
and in these dynamic days when figures become a 
year or two old they might just as well be put on 
the ice. 

We figure that we can expedite the carrying on 
of these surveys by breaking them up into their 
component parts. In other words, instead of gath- 
ering this information all at one time, to make 
about 10 or 12 or probably 15 separate studies, 
allowing about three months in the field for each 
study and trying to get down to a basis of turning 
out the written report in three months. 

The Gulf Southwest represents the first attempt 
at this new mehod of carrying on the surveys, 


’ Renewal of Surveys 


That leads to the problem of how often these 
surveys are to be renewed. We are contemplating 
at present when we put a man in one of these sur- 
vey areas in charge of the work he will stay there 
permanently, and that he will not only get out a 
current survey, but as these component parts be- 
come out of date to renew those from time to time 
and at the same time carry on certain current field 
studies. 

If this program is carried on, and the plans which 
we have, it will mean that we can bring up to date 
any one part of these surveys at least once in three 
years, and, if it is so desired on the part of the 
industry or the trade, it would be possible to renew 
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this information at a much shorter interval. (Ap- 
plause.) i 

CHAIRMAN SURFACE: Any questions on this? 

MR. McINTYRE (Pepperell Mfg. Co.): Would it 
be in order to offer to Mr. Gerish the facilities of this 
organiaztion? He suggested that they were con- 
sidering asking certain manufacturers what they 
thought of the Market Data Handbook, what criti- 
cisms they had of it, and what suggestions could 
be made for its improvement. Would it be in order 
to tell Mr. Gerish that we would be glad to work 
with him and help him. I know that the Depart- 
ment has been tremendously helpful to us. Our 
organization has a desk in Mr. Hugh Butler’s office 
in Boston, and our Mr. Mansker has worked closely 
with Mr. Gerish. By so doing we have received 
a tremendous amount of material] out of the Depart- 
ment. I am afraid we have received even more 
than we deserve. But it has been plenty. 

I would like to tell Mr. Gerish that we, for one, 
would be glad to answer any questions he wants 
to send to us. 

CHAIRMAN SURFACE: That certainly is sery 
much appreciated. I know Mr. Gerish wants your 
help, and he wants the help of the organization in 
planning his work. In other words, what we are try- 
ing to do with this is to be of service to business. 
We don’t want to go doing something that we think 
is the thing to do. We want to do the thing that 
business wants done. The type of cooperation which 
you suggest is very, very welcome. 


Dissemination of Data 


MR. DREY (Forbes Magazine): What steps does 
the Department take to publish all this research 
that they have achieved, or ‘do they aggressively 
attempt to interest publications, particularly trade 
and technical publications and the business press 
to make known to the business public just exactly 
what information is available, or is it left entirely 
to business men when they are seeking information 
te come to you? In other words, I should like to 
know, after all this information is gathered, what 
is the program of the Department of Commerce to 
get the average business man to go ahead and use 
this information which is tremendously helpful to 
them? 

CHAIRMAN SURFACE: I think perhaps I can 
answer that as well as anyone else here. That is the 
big problem with which we are confronted now. As 
I said a while ago, we have just this Summer, in 
reorganizing our work, set up one Division, Market 
Service Division, with the idea of assisting in get- 
ting this material before the business public. The 
way in which we hope to do that is through coopera- 
tion with periodicals, business periodicals particu- 
larly, of course, and in any other way that we can 
seek to do it. 

Of course, what we have done in the past, pretty 
largely, is to issue a bulletin on the subject. We 
haven’t yet learned the secret that apparently Dr. 
McFall of the Census Bureau, has of getting the 
Government Printing Office to get this information 
out promptly. We do not get the bulletin out 
promptly. It was something that you could take 
or leave. We haven’t done it entirely that way, 
but there has been a good deal of that, because 
we haven’t the facilities of going any farther with it. 


Two Needs Pointed Out 


In reality there are two things, I think, that need 
to be done in any research work. You need, first 
of all, the research report by the research man. 
That has to be written by the research man,—and 
it probably has to be written the way he writes it. 
But it is not very intelligible to a man in business. 
It is all right for the other fellow, engaged in re- 
search. 

The other thing that, it seems to me, is needed 
is to have somebody that is not a research man 
take out of it the practical nut, if we may call it 
that, that the business man is interested in and 
put it before him in his own language. We can 
help to do that. We hope that we are helping to 
do that in this new work. We have to depend a 
great deal upon the business publications and trade 
organizations to carry that work through. 

MR. DREY (Forbes Magazine): Do you take the 
initiative, or do you expect the publisher to take 
the initiative in coming to you? In other words, 
has the Department of Commerce, and particularly 
this division, a publicity program to get people to 
know what is available? Your research has the 
advantage over almost every other form of re- 
search in that it is absolutely independent and im- 
partial; you have no fish to fry, one way or the 
other. After you have given that information it 
is up to the other people to make the deductions. 
But I would say that most people do not know 
how to come to you. 


There are two questions I would like to ask: 
Have you a contact men, representing the Depart- 
ment, going out and seeing publishers of all kinds, 
getting them to use this information; and, in the 
second place, is it possible for the Department of 
Commerce to develop an advertising program ex- 
plaining to the business public just exactly what 
they have available? - 


Bulletin Issued 


CHAIRMAN SURFACE: Taking the last question 
first: Of course, we cannot do any advertising. Con- 
gress has not seen fit-to give us any appropriations 
for advertising work. We do, of course, try to get 
the information before the public. We are issuing 
now a little mimeographed bulletin, zalled at the 
present time Domestic Commerce, which attempts to 
summarize very briefly the important items of the 
things we are doing, and also acts to pick out from 
other research work wherever it may be done some 
of the significant things in the field of marketing 
and to present them in a very brief way. That is 
one help. 

In regard to your other question, this Division is 
still too new to have organized any definite contact 
man to work with publications. But, it is one of 
the things we have talked about, and when we get a 
little farther organized, I think it is something we 
will want to do. At least, we want to enlist the 
support and cooperation of the business publications 
just as far as we can, and as far as they are inter- 
ested in our work. 

MR. W. F. EARLS (U. S. Rubber Co.): On that 
point, I should like to say that the first time, 2 few 
years ago, I was permitted to have some contact with 
the Department and to make such a trip to the De- 
partment as the members are invited to do at this 
meeting this week—since that time it has seemed to 
me that some method such as Dr. Drey has ques- 
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\ tioned would. be a wonderful thing both from the 


standpoint of the Department and the business in- 
terests of this country, if the business men of the 
country could be informed as to what is available to 
them here. It would seem to me that if some way 
could be worked out by which the press of the coun- 
try could devote, if for no other reason than perhaps 
a circulation building method, a periodical column, 
perhaps each week or monthly, cooperating with the 
Department, to make the business interests of the 
country aware of what is available to them through 
this Department, I think it could be made a very 
interesting column in any publication, and I think 
could be made mutually helpful both to the publica- 
tion, to its readers, and to the Department in dis- 
seminating that information. . 


Cooperation With Press 


I think we are all more or less aware of the rea- 
son why you find it rather difficult to get the funds 
right at the moment to conduct what might be called 
a real advertising or promotion campaign. It seems 
to me there is enough mutuality of interest in this 
matter, and if the press of the country could see 
their way clear to cooperate and periodically place 
this information before the public, it could be made 
a very constructive movement. If it is in order, I 
think it might be interesting to hear from some of 
the representatives of the publications of the coun- 
try here as to what attitude they might take towards 
this. 

CHAIRMAN SURFACE: I am afraid we haven’t 
time to go into much discussion if we re to get 
through with the program on time. 


The suggestion which you make is extremely in- 
teresting. As you were speaking, it occurred to me 
that we ought to perhaps do more than we have 
done so far in getting in touch with the press and 
periodical representatives, and it is one of the things 
we will take under consideration. . 

If there are any other remarks on this that can 
be brief I should be glad to entertain them. 

MR. EARLS (United States Rubber Co.): You re- 
ferred to a booklet called Domestic Commerce. May 
I ask at what intervals that is published? 

CHAIRMAN SURFACE: That is published three 
times a month. It is mimeographed, and is sent free 
on request at the present time. If you aren’t getting 
it and will request it, we will see that it is sent to 

ou. 
7 MR. W. H. RANKIN: May I recommend to Mr. 
Drey and Mr. Earls that they subscribe to The 
United States Daily, which publishes the news of the 
Government in all of its departments. E 

MR. W. A. GROVE (General Electric Appliance 
Co): I have been told that the statistics relating to 
domestic lighting customers for wired homes may be 
eliminated from the Grovernment report, such as the 
census distribution of other reports. I realize that is 
of particular interest to the electrical industry, but 
I think it is also of value and of interest to this 
entire group. I would like to ask if that is to be 
eliminated. 

MR. GERISH: We have no ea at the present 
time of eliminating that particular item. There are 
some difficulties in collecting it as you probably 
know. We thought we might postpone the publish- 
ing of that type item in the first supplement that 
will be issued, and if we can, try to publish it in the 
second supplement, but have it on a comparable 
oasis with the other figures, namely, for the year 
1930. 

MR. GROVE: Where you will bring those figures 
ap to date, or republish those that I believe are now 
two or three years old? 

MR. GERISH: We have been talking over the pos- 
sibility of bringing those figures up to date. Therein 
lies some of the difficulties that I referred to slightly 
a moment ago. 


Industrial Maps Discussed 


CHAIRMAN SURFACE: I think we will have to 
pass on to the next question. We will be glad to 
come back to these things if there is any time re- 
maining. 

Fhe next question which you have asked is this: 
“In what form are the industrial maps of special in- 
dustries made up by the Geographica] Section of the 
Industrial Machinery Division? Is it planned to make 
up similar maps for other products?” 

Mr. Walter Rastall, who is Chief of the Industrial 
Machinery Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, will tell us something about 
this. 

MR. WALTER RASTALL: Ladies and Gentlemen: 
The form of the map is like this (showing map). I 
realize you can scarcely see it at that distance, no 
matter what we do. But in general you can recog- 
nize that it is the same sort of map that has been 
used repeatedly in making an analysis of markets. 
Probably there are some figures here that you 
would like to enter on your cuffs. The idea of these 
maps was to see if we could not find a better way 
of approaching well, really, the machinery market. 
It is a little bit of a disappointment to a machinery 
man to hear Mr. Dewey remark as he did a few 
minutes ago that in the present census of distribu- 
tion no data have been collected regarding the ma- 
chinery or equipment, implying or insinuating per- 
haps that machinery and equipment is a rather small 
item in our trade. 

On the other hand, the census figures show that 
the production of machinery in the United States 
is $2,500,000,000 annually. Now that production is 
distributed among 10,000 firms and if you will pause 
for a minute to think of the same old subject of the 
wastes of distribution you can probably picture to 
yourself very readily the costly waste that is in- 
volved in trying to sell machinery. 


Purchasing Concentrated 


When a machinery salesman myself I was one 
day given a price book in reference to certain coun- 
ties in Illinois and told to go out and get some busi- 
ness. There was no supervision, no coordination 
with an advertising campaign, no scheme by which 
leads were fed to me. It was for me to go out and 
sell. I am perfectly frank to acknowledge that 1 
wasted a great deal of railroad fare and hotel ex- 
pense, but probably most of all I wasted my own 
mental effort in trying to prove that I was a good 
salesman in an effort to get something out of an 
arid territory. 

On this map we have three or four colors, and 
we have tried really to cover the purchases of in- 
dustry in the United, States. Altogether the census 
returns show that the total is in excess of $35,000,- 


900,000—undoubtedly a market well worth cover- 
ing. But we gather the impression, which most of 
you know, in a general way this is concentrated 
here and there. Never before have we been able 
to present that-in visual form. So now that the 
census figures are available on the basis of coun- 
ties, we took first those counties that have more 
than $500,000,000 of industrial purchases annually. 
We find that there are 10 such counties, and that 
these 10 counties purchase 27 per cent of the total 
for the entire country. Remembering that there 
are 3,073 counties in the United States. we find 
27 per cent of the business in 10 of those counties. 
Of course you have all known there was such con- 
centration, but perhaps you have not realized the 
degree, the actual measure of that concentration. 
_ Then we pass down to the second color, a blue 
instead of a purple. Here we take those counties 
that purchase between $100,000,000 and $500,000,- 
000 annually. We find that there are 58 such coun- 
ties, and these 58 counties add a further 33 per cent 
of the business. In other words, so far as indus- 
trial marketing is concerned, the purchases of in- 
dustry, in 68 out of 3,073 counties you have 60 
per cent of the business. If you wish to go further, 
then we put in these little red counties, taking 
those that purchased between $20,000,000 and $100,- 
000,000 annually. 


There are 53 red counties and those 53 give us 
11 per cent. Then we have some yellow counties, 
between $20,000,000 and $100,000,000 annually. 
There are 116 of them and these 116 counties give 
you only 1 per cent of the total. If you care to go 
down to a’ further, a closer subdivision, you would 
probably find that you are covering a disproportion- 
ately large number if counties to get a compara- 


_ tively small part of the business. 


Territory of Difficult Sales 


Then behind it all we have this large number of 
white countries that I sometimes refer to as the 
great American desert, where sales are difficult. 
If you could take the time to ponder over this map 
a little bit you would probably then reach your own 
conclusions regarding the selectivity of markets. 
Any manufacturer operating in a reasonably large 
way would perhaps find it necessary to have a 
branch office in each of these purple counties, these 
10, and perhaps you would go further and have some 
sort of an agency arrangement, some dealer con- 
tact in either the blue or the red counties, or.the 
yellow counties, depending on the nature of his own 
organization. But when you come to these white 
counties it would seem to be a case where it could 
only be handled by mail, or at any rate perhaps it 
is safe to say that you are not justified in having 
a salesman regularly travel over 2,900 counties. 


Perhaps that is where we have been making these 
wastes, throwing away transportation expenses, 
hotel expenses, salesmen’s salaries and brain fatigue 


in trying to get business where it really doesn’t 
exist. - 


Of course, it is perfectly obvious that if a given 
manufacturer, for instance, decided to have a center 
of distribution, either a branch office or a dealer 
contact in this blue county that you see down in 
Alabama, they would be able to cover a few adja- 
cent counties, and the census data is available in 
such form as to enable us to add to the figure for 
this one blue county in Alabama a corresponding in- 
formation regarding adjacent counties. In other 
words, build up distribution districts. But we would 
hesitate at the moment anyway to try to build up 
those districts because what might apply to Manu- 
facturer A would perhaps not apply to Manufacturer 
B. But it is perfectly possible in any specific rob- 
lem to take the sales organization appropriate for a 
given manufacturer and begin to weld these counties 
together into distribution districts. 


Smaller Scale Map Drawn 


In presenting this map to the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association in connection with cer- 
tain of the problems that they are facing—you may 
have heard that at their last convention they had 
appropriated $20,000 a year for market research— 
the question came up as to density. In this map 
I showed you a moment ago Los Angeles County, 
for example, is one of the purple counties, but it 
is a very large county and there is a very sub- 
stantial part of Los Angeles County that would 
scarcely justify concentrated sales effort. On the 
northeast it goes way off to what might be described 
as desert territory. So our friends asked us to 
reduce this to a square-mile basis. Here is another 
map of similar form, and if. there is still room on 
your cuff you may like to take these figures. 

The purple counties are those that buy over 
$1,000,000 per square mile per year—a rather dense 
business. There are 19 such counties that account 
for 32 per cent of the total business. The next 
group are those we have in blue color, where the 
density of business is between $100,000 and $1,000,- 
000 per square mile per year. There are 93 such 
counties which account for 36 per cent of the 
business. 

Then we pass on to the red counties, $50,000 to 
100,000 a year. There are 68 such counties and 
they account for 8% per cent. 

In connection with this some of our advertising 
friends said, “We feel we must know the location 
of 85 per cent of the business.” So they asked 
us to take it down even further, and the yellow 
counties are $20,000 to $50,000 per square mile per 
year. There are 149 of those counties and it is 
interesting to note that 149 counties in that part 
of the spectrum account for 742 per cent of the 
total business—a total of 329 counties representing 
841% per cent of the total. Subtracting your 329 
from your 3,073, it gives you about 2,750 counties 
to get just over 15 per cent of the business of our 
great American desert. 

I must not take too much of your time, but there 
has been one other way in which these maps have 
been used. One of our important manufacturers of 
valves and fittings indicated that in these States 
you will find colored here he has a new problem. 
He had been operating out there through dealers. 
He though of putting in some branch offices. He 
wrote down to my desk and said, “Where should 
those offices be?” So I am frank to say we took 
a disproportionate amount of time in studying his 
problem, and perhaps we delayed too long in sending 
him an answer, but we endeavored to show those 
counties in which he would have no business in the 
States mentioned. Those are red. On the white 
counties we tried to put in those particular in- 


dustries where he would hope to find some busi- 
ness, and then being in the pipe and fitting busi- 
ness we drew on the map the pipe lines for oil and 
gas; in fact, we stuck on that map everything we 
could think of that would help, even irrigation pro- 
cess. Far be it from me to tell at thé moment 
whether the effort was any good or not. My mind 
is still very uncertain on the subject. At any rate 
it illustrates a method that is being used to try 
to apply the census data to the solution of defi- 
nite business problems on behalf of definite indus- 
tries, particularly those that face the problem of 
selling capital goods as distinguished from consumer 
goods. (Applause.) ; - 

CHAIRMAN SURFACE: Mr. Rastall has raised 
some interesting questions. Is there any brief dis- 
cussion ? 

MR. GREENSTONE: I have examined those maps 
of Mr. Rastall’s. They are of considerable interest. I 
think they are extremely valuable to a manufacture: 
of machinery and equipment. However, I think 
they may be confusing in one respect to manufac- 
turers who are selling to such large producing in- 
dustries such as the mines and quarries, because 
those counties where there is great mineral pro- 
duction, production of cement. and stone don’t seem 
to show up. There are many great industries wh: 
have great sales to such consumers. I am wonder- 
ing, Mr. Rastall, if your survey has included the 
mineral and coal-producing industry? 


Advantage to Other Groups 


MR. RASTALL: These maps that I have presented, 
that is, the first two maps that I presented a mo- 
ment ago, present the purchases of industry, and 
it would depend on the census of definition of in- 
dustrial purchases. It is my impression that they 
would include the mineral -industries mentioned. 
Probably this method is not one that could be ap- 
plied quite as described just now because it covers 
the broad problem of industrial purchases. I think 
these maps would be quite useful in their present 
form to the manufacturer of lubricants or belting, 
the sort of commodity that goes into every industry. 
But I trust these maps will also prove of interest 
to the specialist, not that these maps in themselves 
apply directly to that specific problem, but because 
the method developed can be used in the solution 
of the specific problem. For example, the Machine 
Tool Builders have sent us about. 60 industries 
in which they feel they market, and when the re- 
turns of the next census are available, which we 
hope will be in the very near future, we hope to draw 
down for that particular group the data applying to 
those 60 specific industries, and in the end be able to 
present a study that will prove of very definite and 
practical value. 

It is my impression that a similar method could 
be used on behalf of a firm selling explosives; for 
instance, that would be interested merely in the 
cement, mining, quarrying groups. In other words, 
the method is one by which you apply-a selective 
method to the data made available through the 
census, particularly now that it is available on a 
county basis. 


Methods of Assistance 


CHAIRMAN SURFACE: We will have to pass on, 
I think, to the next question. The next question which 
we have is “Under what conditions can trade asso- 
ciations or other groups arrange to cooperate with 
the Department of Commerce on special surveys?” 
Mr. Dunn, who is Chief of the Merchandising Re- 
search Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, will say something on that. i 

MR. DUNN: We are rather young in our experi- 
ence in this type of work as yet in referring to the 
special surveys or surveys made in cooperation with 
trade or industry groups. Therefore, we have not 
prepared or formulated any rigid and inflexible set 
of rules or formulae to test any particular request 
for such cooperation. Each case is very largely 
judged on its merits. This work is only about three 
years old, or four at the most, and was the out- 
growth of a request for advice from an industry 
that at that time considered themselves overcapaci- 
tated, the main objective of which was in the devel- 
opment of such data to provide what you might call 
measuring sticks that each individual in the in- 
dustry could use in measuring his competitive status 
with others classified in a category with himself by 
business done or by capacity or some other factor 
that would enable him to identify the group in his 
industry in which he fell. 

That service was a special service not in line with 
any particularly defined plan or policy for such 
work, but the request for other services of a sim- 
ilar nature growing from it has to date created a 
section in our division for such type of research. 


Not Competitive Service 

In trying to evaluate a proposal there are a few 
principal factors we try to consider. I may say that 
we always have more proposals on hand for serv- 
ices of this nature than we ever have appropria- 
tions to do them with. First, it should be something 
that the industry cannot successfully or equally so 
successfully do for itself, either by itself or through 
a private research agency. We are not in competi- 
tion with either private research agencies or other 
governmental or semigovernmental institutions do- 
ing research. But there are ofttimes reasons why 


- only the Government can successfully carry on a 


bit of research that can physically be done by the 
association itself or by private agency, and that is 
the reticence on the part of an industry to give inti- 
mate or secretive information, that is, what they 
have held secretive in the past at least, or knowl- 
edge that competitors might benefit from, to any- 
one except a governmental body. That has prob- 
ably been the principal reason why this work ‘has 
found a usefulness in our division. 

Secondly, there should be a recognition rather 
general throughout the industry of the need for 
the type of information we are being asked to get. 
In other words, it should not be merely the idea of 
a few leaders in the industry but should represent 
the ripened opinion, if possible, of a sufficient num- 
ber in the industry to somewhat justify the work 
being done and to somewhat assure the value of the 
work after it is done. I mean by that getting it 
into application. 

We usually require that more than a mere ma- 
jority, either by volume or by number, preferably 
by volume, of the industry desire this to be done. 
We do not want to be in the position of asking 
people to do something in something that requires 
work, such as giving data ofttimes does. We don’t 
want them to feel that we are asking them for 
something they don’t want to do. Therefore, it 
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seems to us, the obligation of the industry to pre- the Chief of the Specialties Division. That Division should be. Through a questionnaire we have deter- 
pare the way fer such work to be done by selling covers office appliances, jewelry, glassware, furni- mined that the opinion was about fifty-fifty as to 
to themselves the value of the work to be done. ture, surgical instruments, toys, ee = whether or not it would be useful to have a con- 
EI: * : ment, and perhaps a dozen or so other commodities. ference on the subject. 
Willi cate ” Give Data In addition, Mr. King is supposed to be an ad- We projected very suggestive ideas as to dimen- 
t That ae —e ee ea pec Ae? iy viser on foreign advertising. sions of pages for catalogs, and on that the return 
rom whom data is to be obtained v 2 y fifty-fi ini o it is a very difficult prob- 
provide this data. That is especially true if the Need for Counsel = te chad” cooa aes cadeaded wal : 
data is coming from some other branch of the in- Even after you see Mr. King, and even after you needs. the-support and consistent support of ne iy 
dustry than the cne making the request. In other hear him, you will realize he cannot be an expert ON on dous number of people in industry because this 
words, there may be a request coming from the all those matters. Consequently, suppose he is  i.°. commodity obviously that affects all industry. 
manufacturer or the wholesaler for more factual faced with the question of doing something con- ~ The Divisi y ob Sly t tect: . 
ee ‘ ; eens sts , ne : iiisen.. e Division, like all other divisions and bureaus 
knowledge that concerns the retailer. We would — structive in export advertising. Once in a while in the Department of Commerce, is here to serve 
hesitate te ge to the retailer and ask for specific Government official is so seized. with the desire caibalinty Ea: Shey soeen-Qiel teidieahatr tathantnn. aed teak 
information er ask him to provide something that to do something constructive (laughter) he feels to dab Ae its wenealte ae that cy ee he sangeet! 
he may net himself be interested in at that time, to’ the need of counsel, perhaps continuing counsel, and ee ee) a y 
arm re E : eo . to seem to dictate or to regulate. 
satisiy the desires of the manufacturer or the he looks around to those interests which have to So the . ith aia sce ei a 
wholesaler. Therefore, the person from whom the do with export advertising and selects as an aid to Be ee eee See ee ee 
vote ; J oes . ; . 5 =. . as indicated on the agenda as to what has been done 
information is to be Obtained should be in accord him a committee. In this particular case it has been ennaee dine be @ins * ciaiam qin. cima 
with the request and ready and willing to volun- a very small working committee. ‘ t ie "this: That ee eee “ape . ne ime 
tarily provide the information. We, of course, have We have, as I said before, about 300 committees | eda on pas th * eile aman : = ae a Ag 
no law that will enable us to compel anyone to give ‘fairly well scattered through the Bureaus. They are eee Yann ee cae ee, atel “Th - 
any information, although we desire to have that of different sizes and make-up. Some of — _ pas A inhas very appropriately. an 
information. We are purely a service institution small working committees, subordinates, who mee vers ° é : 
to industry, and not in any way an administrative’ yegularly in » SB offices with pipes in their mouths ae aen eae ~~ yg see of these 
agency. We might be said to have the same re- and feet on the desks and decide questions as to se What i oes bide ak cane ~ ee ee 
lationship to yeu as industry, as a research de- how many export classifications there will be for at Is the scope an ator t Se 
partment of an organization, would have to its patteries, for example. Others are very large com- the att gp has on aan ation and See 
own establishment: or to its own organization. mittees made up of high executives mecting perhaps ‘ates of publications in foreign countries? — 
As to the fourth point, the survey should be of only once a year and considering questions only of what conditions may this information be used?” 
a subject in line with our program of desirable jajor importance. We have Mr. King, who oo Chief of the Specialties 
projects. We hke to think of otr work as being None of the committees, with only two or three Division, and of whose versatile activities Mr. Tay- 
somewhat analogous to the technical scientist’s re- exceptions, are paid. The Wood Utilization Com- lor has already told you. Mr. King! (Applause.) 
search, except applied to business practices, methods mittee, which is one of our largest, has paid, per- Survey of Foreign Field 
PINCIPlEs, £ rth. r words, s rorking in the Commerce Building. eir . 
to think of it as being not so mtich different in a ro er high during the year, 4 they MR. KING: About four years ago, the entire Con- 
principle from the man who goes to the Gobi jeep a staff of about 40 persons employed continu- ular Service of the. United States was asked to pre- 
desert to explore the birthplace of man. We — jaate. pare . en eet Se = 
trying to find new, scientific information as wel a Meeweria’ & dards Committee also has paid own district, on existing faciliti 
as provide information that may be needed for wien Wate the most. part they are not oo. available for the advertising of American products. 
some particular problem and can be obtained from The members of the committees have to bear their One section of this questionnaire dealt with the sub- 
secondary research: own expenses if they come to Washington, For that ject of publications. Printed forms were sent, one 
Therefore, the project is preferable to us if it yeason, we try to do some of our work by mail or _ to be filled out for each individual publication, which 
offers the opportunity of having some new scientific <4me of our work in New York and other centers the consul might be able to trace, of each newspaper 
development in it. where the committee members are liable to be. or — which carried advertisements in his 
“Leys: * i . lected by territory. . 2 
Feasibility of Projects sputtimast all ages, the members are selected by '°TOTY.  catied for about 80 items of informa- 
Then, lastly, cur considerations must be based Bureau or Division head. In some cases, however, tion to be provided with respect to’each publication 
finally, upon ovr position, from the standpoint of ye make use of an existing committee of a trade and asked that a sample copy be submitted. With 
personnel and appropriations and facilities, to under- association, if that trade association represents the respect to rates this was the sole instruction given: 
take the job. Of course, it is quite conceivable that whole industry ‘ “If possible, send printed advertising rate card in 
a great many desirable jobs might be requested or i — duplicate. If both local and foreign rates are used, 
might be wanted that would take tke Mall facilities Business as Participant send cards covering both.” ; 
of the Census Bureau to complete,’to successfully The advantages to the Depattment of the com- There were several reasons back of this modest 
carry through. Therefore, we must consider the mittee system are manifold. We get advice, free instruction. First, overseas rates are as perishable 
adaptability of the project to our facilities in per- advice, of the industry, and we believe that that and unstable as credit information.’ On the other 
sonnel and apprepriations. Sometimes this is an- advice is better than most other free advice. We hand, it would be beyond the resources of the con- 
other cooperative feature that we have been able have a chance to maintain close contact with mem-  sular service or beyond the resources of our little 
to arrange with the groups desiring the informa- pers of the industry, and sometimes, in ease of trou- division to keep them currently up to date, and for 
tion. We are enabled sometimes to extend our-  pje, we are able to shift some measure of respon- the Department to publish rates in the face of 
selves a little further than we otherwise could by  gibility off onto industry. known instabilities would be a ruthless departure, 
utilizing the services of personnel loaned us from From the standpoint of business itself, I think the I think, from the usual policy of the Department 
industry, not of the group, but research men with advantages are even greater, because it gives busi- to_publish business facts. : 
our organization whose expenses and salaries are ness a chance to share in governmental activities. Furthermore, it was felt that if we could assem- 
paid by the association or group with whom we are Your chairman has made several references to ble rate cards as published by the overseas pub- 
cooperating. . ; bureaucracy this morning. I think the committee ications, we might be able to furnish some indexes 
The general objective of the work should be na- system is the very antithesis of bureaucracy in that 2S to the stability of rates on the part of publica- 
tional in character and useful to others, to some it .enables business to aantora the governmental tions which furnished th®e rate cards. 


degree useful to all, of a general usefulness. The es. . 5 * . oo 

main purpose of this work is not to provide data as vOGHAIRMAN SURFACE. Ace there ar auesivona 7,000 Publications Listed ; 

a factory turns out a product. It isn’t for that 04 would like to ask Mr Taylor? Any discussion? All together, some 7,000 publications were listed 

purpose alone, The main thing is, to me at least, f¢ not. we will pass on. — , * as a result of this canvass. The information was 

to have semething that will provide a service to eta = tim snament. kot aia question very, slow coming in, but by the middle of 1927 

that particular industry or group that is refuest- number F geo a a aatnakiom sitener gle ome is: we had published lists covering the publications 

we 5: See +o ‘neg - aren -S “Have you eee a eakiae ae ottiaedion, carrying eer ees, ee every trad- 

eadership in the ideas that it offers to the public : de . : . ing country in the world. ese lists are available 
‘ . tion of magazine and newspaper page sizes and, if dae They are in mimeographed form. Our 


“in general. . ; aang can i 9” 
Quite often the method or technique developed ee eee Chief of the Divi. ‘istrict offices have them so that you can have 


in the performance of the work offers an inspira- .. A A ere them close at hand. 
tion to some individual to follow that same tech- ore a Practice of the Bureau of Stand- They show the name of publication, the date of 
nique to analyze himself on the conviction that **@S: “*F Sly: establishment, the language of the publication, circu-. 
what was found in this other case, especially when Step in Standardization lation, where it is available, under three headings 
it is a study of an institution, would be very im- MR. ELY: In 1921, at the request of the paper using (that stated by the publishers, that estimated by 
portant information for him to know of himself. industry, the Deparsment of Commerce through the local sources, advertisers or advertising agencies. 
The purpose is not to provide this information itself Bureau of Standards appointed a special committee and where there is an audited circulation, here and 
of an institution for everybody to follow as a set to Jook into the elimination of waste as it applies there, the audited circulation is shown). 
formula, but to furnish the impulse for the person {9 practices and material in the paper industry. That The second part of your question asks: Under 
in that same line of business or some other similar meeting appointed a committee of which this “Asso- what conditions may this information be used? I 
line that has a similar problem, to make a similar ciation had a representative. They appointed several see only two limitations—one, that the user be an 
survey of themselves. It is through the informa- -<ybcommittees or sectional committees, if you wish American firm, and the second that it is physically 
tion that he has of himself we believe that some 4, call them that: one to take care of magazines and feasible to put the information into your hands. | 
of these problems may ultimately be best solved. pook sizes of pages, another committee to look after This second limitation needs a little explanation, 
(Applause.) cortespondence sizes of sheets, and several others perhaps. Our advertising files are not limited to 
Advisory Committees Used in that same category, the information on publications. They embrace re- 


. err : I 5 ‘ew , orts, sometimes very voluminous, dealing with other 
CHAIRMAN SURFACE: I want to remind our_ the boaanllitee aad ace ae eae facilities of adveftising, in fact with every phase of 
speakers we haven't much time. We have got to progress along the lines laid out in 1921. There was local advertising conditions. There are a few tons 
move along or we are going to have a lot of ques- G.tablished in the Bureau of Standards, at the re- of sample publications, - voluminous lists of con- 
tions left over we aren’t going to cover. I think we quest of industry, a Division of Simplified Practice to  cessionnaires ‘for other forms of advertising, some- 
will have to try to cover them as we can. : serve as a clearing house where producers, distri- times lists of the local advertising agencies in for- 
I am going to ask you to defer any discussion on butors and consumers of any commodity might meet cign countries with some description of their facili- 
this question for the moment at least. .. _ to discover ways and means of eliminating superflu- ties that might be tseful to you. Part of this in- 
_, The a queen rt Wet Seprenes wetfor et ous varities of sizes, dimensions and immaterial formation continually is out on loan to someone or 
Vieneiet tenets aa: rig ne oo B vciahg po differences of commodities. The paper industry other. c , 
example, the Specialties Division have an advisory came to ie qnnetnetn that ap. order to attack these Inquiries Desired 
committee of business men? If so, how are they oe eee fae in oe pees meenien . ae We want your inquiries. A \great deal of the in- 
chosen and what are their duties.” Mr. Thomas —— ow ae een a tee vi o oa te 5s + formation that we have is very controversial. Some 
Taylor, Assistant Director of our Bureau, is here fiat toad ieee ee ¢ — y Ne = a, OD 4 ae of itis a little bit out of date. A subject like ad- 
‘ B  PEOGHCOS 28 _- TOCOIMNSHGAHON vertising lends itself admirably to the expression 


and has had a great deal of experience with ad- weer. Pan ; . . - 
visory committees, and so on. I will ask him to mown since that time as Simplified Practice Recom- of opinions on the part of experts engaged in it, but 
it doesn’t always lend itself to the factual treatment 


speak to us on that. ane No. 22, which has a blue cover as you see 

MR. THOMAS YL ; + ony here, That recommendation has remained in its , . : 5 
question, I we cea ue ee oe Lodi a original state in the interim. - . OP eee of Pm geed pn ly 
Somehow ‘committees of all sorts, whether they are ., Lhe United Typothetae of America has recognized are replete, you must come behind the scenes. We 
Greens Committees, House Committees or Senate . as yee eneaee of practice, and other industries court your inquiries ty 
Committees do not seem to stand in ver h ‘ave done likewise. * ; ’ ren’ and j y y , , 
favor these dows Judging teams coamee. una Sat ._ There is still a great deal of education to be done eaaticte wanton Gamer ar eeearad ee 
ports, perhaps the Committee on Law Enforcement i” the matter of drawing attention to this particular formation in this country to whom we can. direct 
will make recommendations which will bring com- "¢¢o™mendation, and in that direction this Associa- you, or, failing that, we are very glad to call on 
mittees back into more favor in the near future. ae ~ of aes Meee i a our overseas Alero either in the Snataaenas of 
(Ladatiter. _As to the work which has been done in connec- ; q : Ste ee 

At any hl the Department of Commerce has in tion with’standardization of catalogs, there has been ee ne ee 
recent years run'rather heavily. Your appointing "0 definite proposal made, and therefore'the Division I want to take this opportunity to mention one 
other thing. A few times every year, usually seven 
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committee now-has some 300 fairly well scattered as not been placed in position to organize any con- 
committees through the different bureaus. The ‘erences. : f , er eight times, we send out to a rather considerable 
Bureau of Standards has about 160 different com- The same is true in regard to magazine and, book mailing list a bulletin on the subject of advertising 
mittees, most of which are in work allied with the Pages, and, if I~may offer a suggestion, I think it abroad. It runs from 8 to 14 pages, perhaps, of 
Simplified Practice Plan. The Bureau of Foreign and would be appropriate and pertinent for this asso- multigraphed material, the purpose of it being to 
Domestic Commerce, which I represent, has about Ciation either to make a motion or establish a res-  jnform you of any recent accessions of useful in- 
70 to 80 committees. The Census Bureau, the Bu- olution urging the reopening of this subject so formation to our files or to present pertinent news 
reau of Mines, the Bureau of Fisheries, the Secre- that we may either go ahead with it or drop it. of current interest. Any American firm that is in- 
‘tary’s Office and other units also have advisory _ The trade papers of the country and the press terested in the problem of export advertising can 
bodies of that sort. have been splendidly helpful in supporting the work be placed on this mailing list. A good many mem- 
‘The reasons for appointing these advisory com- of the Department of Commerce in simplification, bers of your association are already on, and I will 
mittees are manifold, but perhaps the most impor- and it has been very, very useful in securing sup- be glad to add any others who would like to re- 
tant fs that we recognize our deficiencies. Perhaps port for these various recommendations, ceive that little bulletin. Thank you! (Applause.) 
[ can illustrate that by making reference to the Going back to catalogs again, we have tried as CHAIRMAN SURFACE: Any discussion or ques- 
Specialties Division mentioned in the question. Mr. recently as two months ago to sound out the opinion — tions on Mr. King’s remarks? 
King, who will speak to you in a minute or two, is of people in industry. as to what the next step WILLIAM F. EARLS (United States Rubber 
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Company): May. I ask ‘to what. extent it is permis- 
sible and convenient for an advertiser to send a 
personal representative to confer. here in the De- 
partment with a member of the Department with 
regard to overseas: rates without imposition on the 
Department? : ; ae ee 
MR. KENG: There is no question of imposition in- 
volved. -We will welcome your visit at any time. 
We will throw our files open to you. It is by far the 
most satisfactory method by which you can do it to 
approach the subject because sometimes it is very 
hard to tell from a letter just where to start., 
Work of Bureau of Standards _ 
CHAIRMAN SURFACE: The next two questions 
that- you have asked refer to the work of the Bu- 
reau of Standards. We have Dr. McAllister, Assist- 
ant Director of that Bureau, here this morning, and 


I am going to ask him to take both of these ques-_ 


tions while he is on his feet. It will save time. 
These questions are: 

“Please explain your Bureau of Standards’ re- 
search arrangements and the ‘research associate 
plan.” 2 n 

And the second question: 

“What are the facilities of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards for testing new or improved products that are 
widely used by a great number of people, such as, 
for instance, motor oil or gasoline? What is the 
proper way to go about having such a test made? 
What. are the restrictions, if amy, on the publica- 
tion of the results of such a test?” (Applause.) 

DR. McALLISTER: Let me explain first of all 
that the term™“research” is used in business in two 
ways. Research means to you most frequently a 
compilation of facts relating to business. We have 
that kind of research at the Bureau of Standards. 
{ am not this morning going to speak of that type 
of research. “ ee 

The other research consists in the compilation of 
facts relating to the phenomena of nature. The 
research associate plan of which I am to speak 
jeals with the last mentioned type of research, re- 
search concerning the facts nature has for us. 

The Bureau of Standards inaugurated the research 
associate plan in order that the facilities of the Bu- 
reau might be rendered available to the industries 
of the country. 


Laboratory Well Supplied 

We have what has been stated to be the best 
equipped testing laboratory in the country. I rather 
think that is an exaggeration, but taking the labora- 
tory as a whole, modified I say by taking the labora- 
tory as a whole, it is one of the best equipped labora- 
tories for the purposes for which it was initially 
intended, and by that T mean to serve the Govern- 
ment, the Government purchasing agencies, the 
Government agencies- which needed investigations 
made. That formed the reason for the collection of 
the apparatus of a testing nature which we have 
at the Bureau of Standards. 

Now, having such apparatus, it seemed very much 
worth while to place the testing facilities at the 
service of industry. The best way that we know 
of to do that is to have industry come to the Bureau 
and present its problems. 

Ordinarily, a research pusblem presented to the 
Bureau of Standards is given consideration, and if 
it seems worth while and the problem has been pre- 
sented under the proper auspices—usually a trade 
association but not necessarily—places members of 
its own research staff at the Bureau working with 
the scientists of the Bureau, the testing men, the 
research men, the mathematicians, the physicists, 
and what not. These men, the research associates, 
are not in the employ of the Bureau. They are paid 
by the trade associations or industry groups, tech- 
nical societies, educational groups in some cases. 

The individuals are under the same restrictions 
as employes of the Bureau of Standards. They at- 
tend the staff meetings of the Bureau of Standards, 
have exactly the same privileges and same restric- 
tions as employes of the Bureau of Standards, but 
they are not on the staff of the Bureau. They have 
complete access to the testing facilities which are 
available to other testing engineers in the Bureau. 


Results Published 


The results of the research work are published 
with the approval of the Bureau of Standards, some- 
times in the Bureau of Standards’ own publications, 
but more frequently in the publications selected by 
the trade association or sponsoring group. There 
is no particular restriction on the publication ex- 
cept that it must tell the truth, it. must. properly 
represent the research, it must not be a one-sided 
presentation, that is, if a trade association wants 
to find something and fails to find it, it must-print 
the facts, or, if it seems undesirable because research 
has not been carried far enough, no publication at 
all may be made. That has happened in one or two 
cases. 

Now let me give you just a little idea of the ex- 
tent of the research work. At this writing, 96 or- 
ganizations, most of them national in scope, main- 
tain 61 research associates at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. We say 96 because in some cases there are 
groups of organizations like the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, Petroleum Institute, and organiza- 
tions of that kind, which group together and as a 
group employ the research associates, 

The testing work done at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards not under the research associates plan but for 
individual manufacturers or persons who desire to 
have special work done, is kept at the minimum. It 
is a type of work we seldom desire and we seldom 
have facilities for carrying on. 

The Bureau attempts not in any respect to com- 
pete with commercial testing laboratories. It pre- 
fers to help commercial laboratories to carry on 
their work in the most efficient, most expeditious 


manner, 
Individual Studies Made 


However, occasions do arise when the Bureau of 
Standards, on account of its unique facilities, can 
carry on investigations, even for a single manufac- 
curer, which the manufacturer is unable to have car- 
ried on. elsewhere, 

Under those conditions, the Bureau of Standards 
carries on the investigation which happens to be of 
interest to the manufacturer, makes a very modest 
charge, too modest, I am inclined to~believe in some 
cases, and then makes public its findings, the result 
of these researches, 

There is no restriction on the publieation except 
that in this case it is the Bureau of Standards’ own 
oublication. 

A manufacturer who may have submitted his ma- 


terial for this investigation is not permitted to use 
the results of the. findings for advertising purposes. 
Some of the manufacturers do not lean over back- 
wards to follow that. (Laughter.) However, when 
they fall down they usually promise to do better the 
next time. That is the best we can say at the 
present time. 

Offers of that: type of work come to us in great 
volume, but we are not ordinarily seeking’ it. 
think it best for investigations of that kind to reach 
us through. the researeh associate plan, sponsored 
not by individual manufacturers but associations of 
manufacturers, and we are better organized for car- 
rying out research on the research associate. plan 
than we are testing in competition with commercial 
testing laboratories. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN SURFACE: Any discussion or re- 
marks on Dr, McAllister’s presentation? If not, 
Mr. King tells me that he omitted one thing which 
he thinks you ought to know, and I am going to 
ask him to just state it very briefly. 

MR. KING: I feel I may have left an erroneous 
impression with you because I failed to mention 
that after the list was compiled from the survey 
instituted four years ago we have continually been 
receiving information on additional publications, so 
that we probabl. have data on some 11,000 at. the 
present time, and cur lists during the last 12 months 
have -been. revised in the field. I didn’t want yov 
‘to go away with the impression that our data is 
four years old. 

CAAIRMAN SURFACE: The next question which 
you have listed here: 

“How can the motion-picture division of the De- 
partment of Commerce help the advertiser in 
achieving economical and effective distribution cf 
mction. pictures to schools. clubs, manufacturers, 
and other prospective exhibitors? What is the ex- 
pense. involved?” 

We have with us Mr. North, who.is chief of the 
motion-picture division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, who will speak to us on 
that. (Applause.) 


Motion Picture Division 

MR: NORTH: The motion-picture division can be 
of service, I believe, to the advertiser in the fol- 
lowing four ways: 

First, by helping to build up lists of users of 
industrial pictures in schools, colleges, research or- 
ganizations, chambers of commerce, and the like. 
The division has already published a list of ap- 
proximately 1,000 schools which are equipped to 
show ‘motion pictures, and the cooperation of direc- 
tors of visual education in those centers which are 
not already covered has been requested for the 
securing of additional names. These will, of course, 
be listed in supplemental publications. It is hoped, 
furthermore, that we may be able to extend this 
survey to include cther types of exhibitors with a 
view to the eventual covering of at least the major 
dortion of the nontheatrical exhibition field. 

Point 2, by indicating to the advertiser the type 
of films desired by different classes of exhibitors. 
For example, the questionnaire recently addressed 
te the public schools definitely seeks to determine 
the sort of industrial films that are most in de- 
mand both as to subject and as to manner of pres- 
entation. The replies we compiled should furnish 
an index to the preferences of this important class 
of exhibitors and ought to be of some assistance to 
the advertiser in plannirg industrial films. 

Such a survey can, of course, be extended to in- 
clude other types of nontheatrical film users. 

Third, by furnishing an experience record of those 

business concerns which have actually produced or 
distributed industrial films. At the present time the 
division is sending out to over 3,000 companies the 
questionnaire designed to provide this data, par- 
ticularly as to what channels of exhibition have 
proved most successful, the methods by which these 
films were distributed, and whether the purpose for 
which the film was produced has been realized. 
_ Point fouf, by guiding exhibitors to the source of 
industrial films. Each year a pamphlet entitled 
“Composite List of Nontheatrical Film Sources” is 
published by the division. This contains the names 
of about 375 distributors of industrial films. 

Last year we received about 3,000 requests from 
nontheatrical .exhibitors asking for information as 
to where films could be secured on a wide variety 
of subjects. By furnishing each of the inquirers 
with this pamphlet, which also contains data as to 
the type of film distributed by each one of the con- 
cerns on this list, we are able to give him a line as 
to where the necessary film may be secured. 

As far as the expenses involved are concerned, 
our Division has never attempted to compile figures 
covering actual distribution costs, particularly as 
these are more or less subject to individual arrange- 
ment between the manufacturer and distributor if 
he employes one, and also be¢ause such information 
can be relatively easily secured from any one of 
the more important distributing organizations which 
appear onsour composite list. 

I can only say in a very general way that the 
cost of distribution of an industrial film depends 
or is based in large degree on the number of 
prints which the advertiser desires or finds expedient 
to keep in circulation, plus the cost of keeping his 
film in condition, and also the expense necessary 
for promotion work. 

I might add that the cost of the printing of the 
ilm doesn’t usually run more than about 10 cents 
a foot, which would mean that for a two-reel pic- 
sure which is perhaps the average length of an 
ndustrial subject, the cost would be about $200. 
(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN SURFACE: Any remarks or ques- 
tions on Mr. North’s subject? 

MR. EDWARD T. CASWALL (The Climalene 
Company): Has that division any information as 
to whether or not there is any appreciable amount 
of schools or similar institutions equipped for 
sound, or is it still mainly for silent pictures? 

MR. NORTH: It is only for silent pictures. We 
sent out the questionnaire just about the time when 
sound was first beginning to make its appearance, 
and unfortunately we didn’t include a definite ques- 
tion as to whether the school had sound equipment 
or not. I might simply add that the chances are 
that very few schools are as yet equipped for show- 
ing sound pictures, due largely to the fact that it 
zosts a considerable amount of money to get sound 
2quipment. 

CHAIRMAN SURFACE: If there are no fur- 
ther questions, I am going to return to Question 
No. 8, which I passed 5 a little while ago because 
Mr. Gerish had already been before us and it comes 
within his field. This question is: 


We - 


“Is there any way that the Department can as- 
sist industry in making accurate consumption sur- 
veys on a county-unit basis? - For instance: Is there 
any Government agency that could tell us how 
much lumber is shipped into a given county during 
a calendar year from all of the different lumber- 
producing regions?” ; 

MR. GERISH: Perhaps I can best answer that 
question in the following manner, by saying -that 
there is a section within the domestic regional di- 
vision that is charged with the function of gathering 
information on commodity movements. Apprexi- 
mately three years ago there-were two studies: that 
were put out by the Bureau. One was entitled “The 
External Trade in New England” and: the other 
“Transcontinental Trade in the Pacific Southwest.” 
These were largely experimental studies, to see 
what could be gathered and what could be done 
along this line. 

From the results of those studies we are encour- 
aged to believe that facts on commodity movmenis 
can be gathered on a regional basis and later on 
reduced to probably a State basis. 

This work—gathering information on commodity 
movments on a: regional basis—is now in active 
progress. For a while, due to the lack of funds 
to obtain sufficient personnel, the work had to »emain 
in a state of suspended animation. 

In our opinion, there will be some diffieulty for 
quite some time to come in the way of ever getting 
information on commodity movements on a county 
basis. Perhaps I can illustrate those difficulties by 
one or two examples. For instance; we were work- 
ing on the commodity of cotton as one of the chief 
commodities in this Gulf Southwest area. We tried 
to get some information on the movement of that 
one commodity. In the State of Texas alone, for 
example, there are 124 intrastate railroads. on 
can readily appreciate that the identity of this com- 
modity as well as others is lost ofttimes under the 
privileges of storage or sometimes ginning or what- 
not privileges in transit that are granted on many 
commodities. } 

Again, sometimes when commodities ave stored, 
they are shipped out on a different bill of lading, and 
so on, so that their origins are lost, 

I might say this, that it is possible to gather 
some information on a carload basis, broken down by 
commodities for counties. The difficulties immedi- 
ately arise when one gets into the problem of getting 
1. c. L. information. You gentlemen are familiar with 
the great amount of truck movement, for example, 
in the lower New,England States, 2round the metro- 
politan area of New York and around some of our 
other metropolitan areas. Under present conditions, 
it is almost impossible to get any adequate informa- 
tion as to the quantity and type of material, for ex- 
ample, that goes by highway. 

I will sum this question up in this way: We ure 
definitely making progress toward the goal, that is, 
the goal of gettigg commodity movements on a 
smaller unit basis. The chances are, however, that 
we-will have to confine our immediate efforts, first, 
to a regional basis,-a little later on we hope to be 
able to give you adequate statistics on a state-wide 
basis. (Applause.) 

QUESTION: Why isn’t it possible to get this infor- 
mation from the manufacturer rather than from the 
earrier? 

MR. GERISH: It is possible to get information 
from the manufacturer. As a matter of fact, on 
one study that. was conducted in Kentucky, a good 
deal of that information was gathered. However, you 
are baek to the same old problem. There are a few 
manufacturers who can give you detailed informa- 
tion. There are quite a number of manufacturers 
who do not have adequate records, surprising as that 
may seem. Again, it depends a-good bit upon the 
type of product that is being manufactured. Some 
of the information can be gathered. Unfortunately, 
not all of it. 


Vote of Thanks Given 


CHAIRMAN SURFACE: Anything else? Now, 
that completes the list of questions with the excep- 
tion of one regarding unemployment work which is 
to be held over until this afternoon’s session. So 
that completes what we have to present to you this 
morning, and according to your program we are to 
have the pleasure of entertaining some of you in 
the Department on Wednesday afternoon, and we 
shall be very glad indeed to have any of you call 
upon us. , 

In that regard, you should remember. that if you 
want to see the Bureau of Standards, if it is that 
Bureau you want to get in touch with, they are lo- 
cated-en Connecticut Avenue at Tilden Street, which 
is north of here, while of course the main office of 
the Department of Commerce, the Bureau of For- 
eien and Domestic Commerce, is at 19th and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

I think with that we will turn the meeting back 
to the President. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT LICHTENBERG: Thank you, Dr. 
Surface! 

A. T. PREYER (Vick Chemical Company): I think 
this demonstration this morning by the Department 


. of Commerce is the finest thing that I have seen at 


an A. N. A. meeting. 

If these 12 gentlemen—13 with the Secretary— 
had done nothing else but walk to the platform as 
evidence of their desire to cooperate with business, 
this meeting would be worth while. When they 
spoke, it made it more than worth while. I there- 
for move you, sir, a rising vote of thanks te the 
Honorable Secretary and to Dr. Surface and his vari- 
ous associates for this splendid cooperation. this 
morning. (The audience arose and applauded.) 

PRESIDENT LICHTENBERG: Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, you have made it very easy for your Chair- 
man. You have made it unnecessary for him to 
praise at length this great contribution Dr. Surface 
and his able associates have made not only to this 
association and its guests but I feel to business as 
a whole. 

I might mention that I feel there is a loss. some- 
what in the proceedings of this morning by the 
absence of Dr. Julius Klein who personaly has done 
a great deal of work with us and has helped to 
really formulate this meeting. Dr. Klein, as most 
of you probably know, is-in Europe at present on 
Government business and will not return until De- 
cember 22d. I have a letter from him in which 
he wishes to extend his greetings and expresses 
the hope that at one of our other meetings he will 
be privileged to be here. 

I want to make one announcement I have here. 
We wrote you letters and told you that there will 
be no entertainment of any kind because we. won’t 
have time at this business session to go into golf 
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tournaments and into all sorts of entertainment. 
However, that does not have any application to 
the ladies. For your wives and other ladies of your 
party,-a bridge tournament has been arranged this 
afternoon. It will be held at two o’clock in the « 
sun parlor. All ladies. are cordially invited and 
urged to attend. ay ; 
I suspect that the word “urged” is put-in from 
zreat necessity.. Mr. Griffin, Chairman of the Ladies 
Entertainment Committee, asked some of our mem- 
sers if they would like to offer prizes of goods that 
chey manufacture. The response has been so grati- 
‘ying. that the Committee finds itself swamped -with 
very interesting and very beautiful gifts, and if. you 
aave time, I suggest you might telephone your wives, 
‘hose who were left home, and suggest that they - 


ome here because I don’t see how anyone can get 


away without a prize. (Laughter.) I am urging 
it only because I don’t want the “Committee to be 
2mbarrassed. : 

This morning’s session has been, as you: have so 
clearly indicated, a very interesting session. This 
afternoon we continue with our sessions with the 
Government; only one item, that on unemployment, 
pertaining to the Department. of Commerce will 
eome up this afternoon. The other Departments, 


aS you see by the program—the Federal Trade Com- 


mission, the Post Office Department, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Food and Drugs Division. 
I suspect there may be more questions this after- 
noon than there were this morning, and for that 


reason I urge upon you to. get back here promptly 
at 2 o'clock. If necessary, we shall continue with 
the preéedent set this morning, of having two chair- 
men with two heavy gavels for this afternoon’s pro- 
ceedings. 

One item I want to mention is that we have ar- 
ranged no formal luncheon. One of the fine things 
that you should get ‘out of this association: is’ the 
personal contact with others in this ‘advertismg 
businéss, and so we suggest that you make up your 
own tables of four, six, eight or ten, where you can 
discuss matters that you are personally and inti- 
mately interested in with other men. 2 

The meeting stands adjourned until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:30 o’clock. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION NOV. 10, 1930 


The meeting convened at 2:25 p. m., W. A. Grove, 
Edison General Electric Appliance Company, and 
Vice President, Association of National Advertisers, 
presiding. ins 

CHAIRMAN GROVE: Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the A. N. A. and guests: _I understand the last 
question which was scheduled for discussion this 
morning has been carried over to this afternoon’s 
meeting. I am going to ask Mr. Lichtenberg, who 
was presiding this morning, to introduce Mr. Ber- 
nays to you. 

PRESIDENT LICHTENBERG: A few weeks ago 
I had the privilege of speaking from the same plat- 
form with our next speaker. He made-a speech at 
that time up in Boston, and the listed twenty-odd 
leading Americans who are influencing public opin- 
ion today, but did not include himself in the list. 
Some of us thought then that he had make a mis- 
take. If he wants to revise the list and put him- 
self in among the “B’s,” this is his opportunity. 
But, I warn him if he does not, others will. 

Since 1919, he has been counsel on public rela- 
tions for corporations, industries and government. 
He has served the United States Commission on 
Public Information, the Peace Conference in Paris, 
the War Department, and the Department of Com- 
merce. : 

It is interesting to note that back in 1919, he 
tackled the job of dividing employment for ex- 
service men. Mr. Bernays is at work on a job that 
reminds us ofwar days, when the brainest and most 
influential business man of the country gave their 
time for nothing. He and Col. Arthur Woods, 
former Police Commissioner of New York, are tack- 
ling the problem of national unemployment. This 
may be the only time in your lifetime and in mine 
that we will see the United States concerned with 
the problem of national unemployment. The meth- 
ods now being used are original. They are under- 
taking a big job and are doing it in a big way. The 
campaign has been nicely started and has the end 
of its work already in sight. 

It is worthy of commendation that the Govern- 
ment in seeking aid in handling a business problem 
is able to call on the help of such men as Albert A. 
Bernays. Today he is to talk to us on something 
that is close to our hearts, and we are glad to have 
him here. Mr. Bernays! (Applause.) 


The Unemployment Problem 


EDWARD L. BERNAYS: Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I feel almost as if Mr. Lichtenberg had been 
retained as my counsel on public relations. 

Col. Arthur Woods and the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, of which I am a mem- 
ber, are glad to be able to put our message to you 
so directly. In every medium you are constantly 
in contact with the American people. Dominantly, 
you are moulders of public opinion, a fifth estate. 

National advertising is one of the most powerful 
forces in moulding the American people today. The 
public knows what to buy, and how to use what it 
buys—and, in fact, receives most of its education 
in the material things of life from advertising. As 
far as material things are concerned, the public has 
few guides greater than advertising. This leader- 
ship of advertised products includes the individuals 
associated with the making of the products. 

Today advertising advertises not only the product, 
it advertises the maker. Most men are so consti- 
tuted that they imbue the man who makes the car 
or the silk or the steel with the same admirable 
qualities implied in the advertisement. : 

Today a purehaser buys not only the advertised 
product—he also buys the personality, the labor 
views, the character, the whole public picture of the 
man who heads the company. ‘When he buys an 
advertised product he may also be subscribing to a 
five-dollar-a-day wage. When he buys another ad- 
vertised product he may be paying a compliment to 
the firm’s research policy. And when hé buys an- 
other advertised product he may really be applaud- 
ing the, famed sportsmanship of the owner of the ~ 
company. A French perfume maker keeps race 
horses in order to sell more perfume to a public 
that loves racing. 


Leadership of Advertisers Stressed 


There is magic, therefore, in what a national 
advertiser thinks on broad social questions. And 
tis through the possssion of this magic that the 
aational advertisers can make their greatest contri- 
bution to the present national emergency. The pub- 
lic efforts and public activities of national advertis- 
ers in the present emergency will stimulate to action 
she men and women who have looked to them for 
eadership in the everyday material things of every- 


jay life. 


People are right to believe that individuals and 
2ompanies which employ large numbers of men are 
nost likely to know what to do to solve the em- 
ployment problems when special need arises. 

If the national advertisers will therefore assume 
the leadership with the public which they already 
have, the rest of the commercial and industrial com- 
munity will follow. No one suffers more than the 
men out of a job. That is the man the committee 
is working for. But business stands to lose its 
market if it does not assume the job of helping to 
find jobs for the jobless. Business can not afford to 
walt in this emergency, it must act now and vigor- 
ously. 

In view of the fact that President Hoover and 
Colonel Arthur Woods have recognized that this 
problem must be handled locally as well as nation- 


ally, the committee urges national advertisers to 
use all their local influence and ip to 
handle the problems in their own communities. Pro- 
cedures based on the successful experience of several 
cities are available at the offices of the committee. 
The committee also has available experts to help 
leaders organize their own local communities. There 
are a number of cities which through the instigation 
of the national advertisers known to you have under- 
taken the work of coordinating activities in those 
cities and those cities today have no serious problem 
to speak of. The President’s Emergency Committee 
also has available in addition to the procedures ex- 
perts who will help you individually to organize your 
local communities to meet the problem. 

It has been found that cities ean organize to meet 
this problem by calling a conference of all the inter- 
ested leaders of the community and working out a 
program that covers the whole local field of employ- 
ment. Stabilized labor programs, public works 
programs, central free employment bureaus, intelli- 
gent continuous labor statistics, and publicity pro- 
grams all have been found helpful and practical. 
Already several cities in which national advertisers 
have taken the lead have banished unemployment 
from their community. A committee stands ready 
to supply national advertisers with the information 
and the technique of putting through-such programs. 

As we said, the Committee stands ready to help 
you and the specific step that you will have to take 
is simply to comply by letter, by telegram, or by 
telephone with the President’s Emergency Commit- 
tee for Employment at the Department of Com- 
merce Building. 

As a second suggestion, National Advertisers are 
urged in their own interest and the common inter- 
ests to establish a clearing house in this associa: 
tion where they can exchange information and opin- 
ions on the working out of such plans. 

If this is done effectively, it must lend its in- 
fluence not only in helping in this emergency but in 
developing and evolving permanent measures that 
will tend to prevent similar emergencies in the fu- 
ture. Broad programs of stabilized and guaranteed 
employment, labor relations, and long-term produc- 
tion should grow out of these emergency measures 
and play an important part in future business. 

I-remember only yesterday that the Associated 
Business Publishers at their convention in New York 
had organized a similar clearing house which will 
serve the constituent members of the Associated 
Business Publishers in making available to all the 
best information and practices of any. 


A third suggestion: If it is true that an*effective 
plan for the millions must depend upon the com- 
bined efforts of millions, then advertising can prove 
as effective in changing the habits of individuals 
towards employment, and the way to handle prob- 
lems of employment as it has been effective in chang- 
ing people’s habits of eating, sleeping, and building 
houses. The National Advertisers can augment and 
intensify all the steps which the committee is taking. 
They can injéct into their own copy, in slogan or 
admonition. or other form, the idea that the fight 
against suffering can only be waged by cooperating 
locally to meet the situation. 


Committee Aid Offered 


The committee will stand ready to cooperate with 
any local advertiser in supplying or suggesting spe- 
cific admonitions either for local situations or for 
the national situations, such admonitions, let us 
say, as “Give a job to a worker. Organize locally 
to help unemployment,” using the same technique 
that was used in the war “Buy a Liberty Bond” and 
so on, to get over to the public the idea that the 
situation must be met through cooperation and that 
the soundest way to meet it is through local or- 
ganization. 


Now, one last idea. The national advertiser can 
quite legitimately we feel make part of his own 
advertising. I recognize that a number of adver- 
tisers will feel a certain natural modesty about in- 
jecting into their copy something about their labor 
policy or something about the policy that is govern- 
ing them in dealing with the present situation. But 
it-ts felt that this is a sound practice today because 
of the public need as well as ata the standpoint of 
self-interest. The public today buys not only the ad- 
vertised product but is equally interested. in the 
human motives and the social nature of those who 
make the product. Let those who make nationally- 
advertised products and who have influence not neg- 
lect to make part of the record of their own adver- 
tising what they are doing at the present time 
to meet the common emergency. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT LICHTENBERG: Thank you, Mr. 

ernays. 

It is gratifying to know that the Government is 
taking hold of this problem in such a thorough way 
and I feel that you may expect that the Executive 
Committee of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers at the next meeting will do everything it can 
to offer you its facilities for further organization for 
whatever the association can do. 

In the words of the radio announcer I turn the 
station over to Mr. Grove, Vice President of the 
Association. * 

CHAIRMAN GROVE: As I consider the nature of 


our program this afternoon and that which preceded“ 


it in the morning session, I am reminded of the 
legend of an old king who once upon a time sum- 
moned his wise men before open court. 


To his number one wise man he commanded, “Tell 
me my future.” 


“Sire,” said the No. 1 wise man, “you will live to 
see all your kin die.” 


Furious, the king ordered the No. 1 wise man 
beheaded, which was promptly done. 


Then the king summoned wise man No. 2, and 
likewise commanded: “Tell me my future.” 

“Sire,” said No. 2 wise man, “you will outlive all 
your kin.” 

Greatly pleased, the king ordered his fairest 
daughter to be given in marriage to the No. 2 wise 
man, which was done. ; 


- Both wise men told the same story, but in a dif- 
ferent way. 


This afternoon we invite to court three wise men, 
to inquire about our future. For much of our fu- 
ture as business men lies in their hands. 

Each of them will have the same story—that the 
public is to be served. But each of them may put the 
story in eithersof two ways. On may say “The in- 
terests of you advertising men are to be subordi- 
nated to the interests of the public.” (That should 
not necessarily make us want to cut off his head.) 

Another may say “You advertisers are to be 
strongly supported in the interests of the public.” 
(That should not make us want to give him our 
daughters.) For both statements are the same. | 

These three wise men, it is true, be discussing 
somewhat controversial subjects. You all know the 
possibilities in that regard of the food and drug 
label question, the postal rate situation, and the 
work of the Federal Trade Commission. But it is 
not in the spirit of controvrsy that we are privileged 
to have these men here. Controversy assumes an 
entirely different turn, a constructive and unselfish 
urn, if you please, if we will but keep in mind that 
our future as advertisrs must be entirely secondary 
to the interests of the public. 


Problem in Labeling 


Advertisers who are trying to decide upon a label 
for food or drug containers are greatly in need 
of the counsel of a wise man. So many things may 
be wrong with labels. Many of us are under the 
impression that the Department will not pass upon 
a label before it is put into use. The only way we 
know of getting approval is to try it out. We are 
very much in the position of the man who tastes his 
consignment of alcoholic beverages to see whether 
any of it is poisonous. The results are frequently 
very disastrous. _ 

Whether this condition exists or not I see that 
the question has been prepared for this meeting. 
We are hoping that Mr. Charles W. Crawford, in 
charge of interstate supervision in the Food, 
Drug and Insecticide Administration will answer 
this question and perhaps even be good enough to 
explain his answers. Mr. Crawford! (Applause.) 

MR. CHARLES W. CRAWFORD: Members of 
the Association and Guests: There have been pre- 
sented to me a few questions which deal with the 
approval of labels under the Food, Drug and In- 
secticide Act by members of your association. I 
trust that I may be able to give you the answers 
to these questions in sufficiently tactful terms so 
as to parallel the answer Mr. Grove states was 
given by the wise man No. 2. 

Members of. your association have asked me to 
discuss certain questions dealing with the ap- 
proval of labels under the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act and the Federal Insecticide Act. The first ques- 
tion is, “Why is it not possible for the Government 
to grant a certificate stating that the label is ap- 
proved, once it is approved?” 

The powers of an administrative officer of the 
Government are definéd by the acts of Congress 
under which he is operating. He can enter into no 
binding agreement except within the scope of the 
authority conferred upon him by law. No act of an 
administrative officer is binding on the Government 
if that act is not authorized by existing legislation. 
Neither the Food and Drugs Act nor the Insecticide 
Act authorizes the approval of labels. It follows, 
therefore, that any approval given to a label by the 
Food and Drug Administration, or any member of 
that organization, is not legally binding. Such ap- 
proval would not constitute a bar to legal pro- 
ceedings if the product to which the label is applied 
were found to be in violation of the law. The forum 
in which final determination is made of the legality 
of the labels of foods, drugs, and insecticides is the 
Federal judiciary. It should be remembered, too, 
that officers other than those of the Department of 
Agriculture are authorized to institute proceedings. 
Any health or food or drug officer, or agent of 
any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
may inaugurate proceedings under the Food and 
Drugs Aet. Direetors of experiment stations, or 
agents of any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, under general authority of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, may present cases under the 
Insecticide Act to United States attorneys. Fur- 
thermore, United States attorneys, on their own mo- 
tion, may bring proceedings for violation of either 
act. It is apparent, therefore, that even if an officer 
of the Food and Drug Administration issued a cer- 
tificate of approval, and even if his successor shared 
his views as to the legality of the label, State offi- 
cials, or United States attorneys, could inaugurate 
action independently if they did not share the view 
of the Administration executive and believed the 
label to be illegal. Before certificates of approval 
could be issued by the Food and Drug Administration, 
or by the Department of Agriculture, it would be 
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necessary that special legislation authorizing such 
certificate be obtained. - 
Completion of the answer to the first question in- 
volves a discussion of the second question and its 
answer. The second question is, “Why can’t the 
Administration say im advance whether a label is 
satisfactory or not?” The answer is that the Ad- 
ministration, upon request, does say whether in its 
opinion a label meets the requirements of the law. 
We are dfily rendering this kind of service. We 
recognize that it has a distinct value to the Gov- 
ernment, to the manufacturer, and to the public. We 
are always glad to assist a manufacturer earnestly 
seeking to comply in all respects with the text and 
spirit of these laws by pointing out t ‘him any 
features in his label which, in our judgment, are in 
contravention of the requirements. There exists no 
obligation on the part of the manufacturer to ac- 
cept our views. He may accept our advice, or he 
may reject it, as he chooses. The advice we give 
is predicated upon our experience, in many years 
of enforcement work, in getermining the meaning 
that labels convey to the public. We comment on 
the label representations in the light of the composi- 
tion of the article and in the light of the interpreta- 


_ tion of the law experssed in a vast number of court 


decisions. Our attempt is to give advice which, for 
practical purposes, will guarantee against misleadng 
the public. 

If a manufacturer aceepts our advice, the change 
of his encountering diffiertty in the future is small. 
I do not mean to say that, with the development of 
scientific information and the procurement of other 
facts, in addition to those before us when we origi- 
nally considered the label, the conclusion may not 
be justfieid that the label is misleading. In such 
circumstances it is our: practice to notify the manu- 
facturer that changing conditions have brought 
about a different conclusion on our part with respect 
to the legality of the label. We attempt to explain 
how the newly developed information has a bearing 
on the, meaning conveyed by his label; and thus, 
without legal action, he is afforded an opportunity 
for-making the revisions that may be needed. 


Courts Final Arbitere 


If a manufacturer chooses to disregard the advice 
we give, as he has a right to do, it becomes our 
obligation to consider the development of cases for 
court determination of the issues. As I have said, 
the courts are the final arbiters. Their opinion, 
rather than that of the administrative officer, con- 
stitutes the final determination. 

I have been surprised at the frequency with which 
products have been placed on the market without 
procuring competent legal advice regarding the ap- 
plication of the Food and Drugs Act or the Insecti- 
cide Act. I know of at least one instance where a 
firm engaged in national distribution placed on the 
market a new commodity under a labeling which 
was thoroughly illegal. An extensive advertising 
campaign was initiated; but, in the course of a few 
months, legal action against the product had been 
brought. The revised label which the manufacturer 
found it necessary to adopt made it impossible for 
him to capitalize upon the extensive advertising 
campaign which he had launched. 

By consulting with the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration before he placed the commodity on the mar- 
ket the manufacturer could have been spared em- 
barrassment and loss, the Government could have 
been saved the expense of legal action, and the pub- 
lic could have been spared the deception involved in 
the distribution that occurred before the label was 
changed. 

I have said that the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is glad to discuss labels where the manufacturer 
is honestly seeking to put his product out in com- 
plete compliance with legal requirements. However, 
we have had the experience of receiving requests for 
comment on labels from manufacturers who were 
not motivated entirely by an honest desire to mect 
fully the legal requirements, but who had more in 
mind the procuring of information as to how far 
they could depart from exact compliance without in- 
curring legal aétion. We do not think it is our ob- 
ligation to point out ways and means of circum- 
venting the law. Requests of this Kind are not 
welcomed by us, and the results are not likely to be 
of great value to the manufacturer. 


Small Personnel Limits Service 


The extent of the service of commenting on labels 
we can give is necessarily limited by our rather small 
personnel. Some manufacturers produce literally 
thousands of different items. No matter how de- 
sirous these manufacturers may be to secure our 
comment, we cannot undertake to discuss every 
label wtih them. But what we can and will do is to 
discuss representative types of labels so as to im- 
part, in general terms at least, an understanding 
of the applicable provisions of the law and place 
these manufacturers in a position to exercise intelli- 
gent judgment with respect to the propriety of all 
their labels. This service is afforded to the maxi- 
mum possible extent. But we cannot carrv it to the 
point of hampering our machinery for inaugurat-, 
ing legal action against those nranufacturers who 
are deliberately deceiving the public and at the same 
time competing unfairly with manufacturers who 
are undertaking to do a thoroughly legitimate 
business. ( 

I have also been asked to discuss briefly the pub- 
licity work of the Food ana Drug Administration and 
the relation this may have toward the merchandising 
of products coming within the scope of the laws with 
the enforcement of which we are charged. The Food 
and Drugs Act ana the Insecticide Act were intended 
to make available to the purchasing public sufficient 
information to permit and to encourage intelligent 
buying. These laws require that labels be free from 
representations which may be false, misleading, or 
deceptive. While neither of the laws requires com- 
pletely descriptive labels, they do require sufficient 
descriptive matter to insure the buyer against decep- 
tion. In recent years we have come to recognize 
that the public is not obtaining the benefits from 
these laws which it could get if it read labels more 
carefully and more intelligently. We have begun a 
program of informing the public as to the provisions 
and benefits of these laws, stressing the desirability 
of reading labels carefully and of intellgiently inter- 
preting label statements. This program has already 
yielded gratifying results which we believe warrant 
its expansion. As 4 concerte illustration of the type 
of publicity which is going on, let me refer to a re- 
cent radio talk dealing with a very common food 
commodity—shell eggs. We found that most house- 
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wives regard “eggs” as of just two kinds—good eggs gythe word “artificial” on labels that are used in con- 


and bad eggs. The radio talk begin: 

“Mrs. HouSewife, how do you bry eggs? Do you 
content yourself with asking your grocer for a dozen 
eggs, or a dozen fresh eggs? -If this is as far as 
you go, you are not employing the best method of 
purchase. When your grocer sells you eggs, what 
does he tell you about them? Does he say that they 
are fresh eggs or hennery eggs, or nearby hennerv 
eggs? Perhaps he may say that they are “selected” 
eggs, or “quality” eggs. If this is all he tells you 
about them he has not given you sufficient informa- 
tion for you to guide yourself most intelligently. We 
are not going to deal with bad or inedible eggs, be- 
cause you will not encounter inedible shell eggs for 
sale in your grocery stores, but your grocer may sell 
you an inferior quality of eggs when you expect to 
get a goed quality. He may seil you small eggs 
when you pay the price of large ones. EF am going 
to talk to you today about quality and relative size 
of eggs, about standards and grades for shell eggs— 
all of which should be your buying guide.” 

The talk then proceeds with description of those 
factors which determine the quality of eggs, and 
shows how, on these quality factors, the Federal 
grades for eggs have been built up. The suggestion 
is left that purchases of eggs should be on the basis 
of grade. The information in this and all other simi- 
lar radio talks has been mimeographed and made 
available to those who request it. It is our purpose 
to cover the whole field of commodities coming 
within the scope of the laws we enforce with such 
complete and accurate information that buyers will 
become more discriminating in their purchases and 
will look for and interpret properly the label repre- 
sentations which are made. These enlightened pur- 
chasers will not be satisfied with incomplete or in- 
definite label statements. 


Material Extensively Used 


The Administration is now broadcasting informa- 
tion through five different programs. Weekly taiks 
are made by Mr. W. H. M. Wharton, chief of our 
eastern inspection district, over 20 large representa- 
tive National Broadcasting Company stations. The 
hook-up is to be enlarged-in the near future. Three 
Pacific coast stations of this company. broadcast 
weekly talks by Mr. W. W. Vincent, chief of the 
western inspection district.. One hundred and thir- 
teen stations are broadcasting weekly, the so-called 
“Veteran Inspector” talks. The Farm Reporter pro- 
grams prepared by the Department of Agriculture’s 
radio service, and carried by 83 stations, have been 
giving us more and more time. During the present 
month a series of four special feeds and feedstuffs 
talks are being released through 83 representative 
stations. In addition we have one talk a month in 
the National Broadcasting Company’s “Farm and 
Home Hour,” going out through 39 stations on five 
days in the week and 45 stations on Saturday. 

The mail come-back on these talks has been enor- 

mous. We have been apprised of the extensive use 
of the material contained in these talks by women’s 
clubs and by home economics teachers in colleges 
and high schools. Several important newspapers are 
carrying verbatim copies of the talks in their wom- 
en’s pages. Arrangements are now being effected to 
carry them to the newspapers through some of the 
large syndicates. We are preparing a bulletin in 
which all this read-the-label information will be em- 
bodied. We are planning to meet a demand for 
2,000,000 copies of this bulletin. The whole drive of 
this publicity is to make the public alert in reading 
labels for foods, drugs, and insecticides. The im- 
portance of such label-reading is being stressed, and 
the information needed for an intelligent interpreta- 
tion of label statements is being given. We have 
noticed a tendency of some label-readers to view 
with suspicion those labels which do not give the 
impression of utter frankness. For example, the sus- 
picion has been voiced that where the declaration 
of net weight appears in small type or in an obscure 
place the manufacturer may have something to hide. 
While the package may contain the exact weight 
declared, the obscure apearance of the statement 
does not create a feeling of confidence en the part 
of the purchases. The same may be true of obscure 
declarations ef artificial color and flavor. Further, 
the public is looking askance at labels which are not 
thoroughly informative. Shell eggs furnish an ex- 
ample of this. With increasing knowledge by house- 
wives of the difference.in value between the various 
grades, a demand will unquestionably arise that 
packages of eggs bear a statement of grade. Sum- 
med up, there appears to be an increasing demand 
by the once inartciulate public that labels tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but tbe truth. 
Manufacturers of foods, drugs, and insecticides, I be- 
lieve, will find it increasingly profitable to study 
their labels from this viewpoint. 
_ Commenting on a newspaper story announcing the 
inavguration of Mr. Wharton’s new series of read- 
the-label radio talks, an influential canning trade 
magazine, in its Oct. 20, 1930, number, said: 

“This message is going out to the world through 
the press everywhere, and it may confidently be 
counted upon that the little housekeepers by the 
millions will listen and follow the advice. Last year’s 
effort in this direction:‘came upon a world cold to the 
question, but it quickly aroused interest and soon 
the talks were listened to eagerly, and they demon- 
strated their interest bv the usual storm of letters 
and requests for information. Now that they are 
prepared and have passed their primer in the school 
of experience, we can expect greater results. And 
that means that the canners must dress their labels 
to meet the new intelligence. Canned food labels 
must come out of their obscurity and must become 
plain messengers of the truth, and the whole truth, of 
the foods hidden under them.” 


I believe this theory can be extended to com- 
modities other than the canned goods field. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I should be glad to attempt 
to answer any other qustions that the members of 
your association care to put on our work. (Ap- 
plause.) _ 

CHAIRMAN GROVE: Thank you, Mr. Crawford. 


_I think it is quite apparent from this little note 
of approval that vou are not in danger of being put 
in the position of Wise Man No. 1, 


It is very good of you to offer to answer questions 
that may come up in addition to the ones that’ have 
already been covered in the program. The Chair is 
going to take the liberty of opening the questions 
by asking one that has been referred to the plat- 
form. Is the word “synthetic” acceptable in lieu of 


nection with flavoring or colorings? 


MR. CRAWFORD: I believe there is a slight dif- 
ference between the words “synthetic” and artificial, 
although that difference is hardly a practicable one 
and hardly one to which we have given consideration 
in the enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act. 1 
am just wondering- whether that question may not 
have been stimulated by the requirement of the 
Food and Drugs Act that imitation products be so 
labeled. There is such’ a requirement in the Food 
and Drugs Act. The law positively bans the inter- 
state shipment of products which are imitations. It 
then proceeds with a proviso saying that imitation 
articles can be shipped in interstate commerce under 
conditions which are specified. Those conditions 
are that the product be plainly labeled as an imita- 
tion and that sufficient additional information ap- 
pear to show wherein it is an imitation. 

In applying this provision of the law to imitation 
products, we very frequently have manufacturers ask 
us whether the word “artificial” or “synthetic” 
wouldn’t be equally acceptable with the word “imi- 
tation.” The answer to that, of course, is that the 
law requires the word “imitation,” and obviously no 
administrative officer has-authority to set aside that 
legal requirement. 


CHAIRMAN GROVE: Are there any other ques- 


tions you could like to ask Mr. Crawford? If there 
are no further questions, Mr. Crawford, thank you 
very much indeed for being with us. 

Once more we reverse the order of announcers, and 
I am turning the meeting back to my good friend. 
President Lichtenberg, to introduce the second wise 
man on the program. ‘ 


Postal Problems 


PRESIDENT LICHTENBERG: Perhaps we ought 
to be glad that Mr. Humphrey is not here, for he 
might conclude that, this monopoly of Mr. Grove’s 
and mine is subject to investigation. 

It is plain that the members of this association 
have no fundamental difference either with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which Mr. Crawford rep- 
resented, or with the Post Office Department or 
with the Federal Trade Commission, not because 
these branches of the Government fall in line with 
what every advertiser wants, but because the ad- 
vertisers who do not conform to the rules and regu- 
lations of those departments can neither gain nor 
retain membership in this association, not that some 
of our members never engage in the popular pas- 
time of knocking the Government. 

Recently I heard one of our most carefree citi- 
zens criticize the alleged outrage .of the proposal 
to raise the rates of first-class postage from 2 cents 
to 2% cents. He had before him some propaganda 
which claimed that first-class mail was tke only 
profitably operated branch of the postal scrvice, and 
to endanger its volume would be to subject the Post 
Office to still further loss. “But,” he said, “that man 
Tilton is a wizard on Post Office finance; and if he 
advocates an increase in first-class postage then 
there is something wrong with this argument.” 

He was referring to Frederic A. Tilton, Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General, in charge of the fiscal 
affairs of the Post Office Department. He is here 
today to address you, and perhaps to answer some 
questions. 

Mr. Tilton was known as a wizard on business 
matters long before he devoted his talents to the 
Government. He had a wide experience in business 
as a practicing certified public accountant and for 
many years was a partner in the well-known firm of 
Haskins & Sells, certified public accountants. Read- 
ing the questions suggested in the program, I note: 
What changes in present rate structure does. the 
Department recommend? My wife once told me that 
if she ever came upon me unexpectedly kissing an- 
other woman, she would back out unobserved if pos- 
sible and then come back and say, ‘‘Well now, what 


- have you two been doing?” That would be an in- 


vitation to tell.as much as we wished to. 

Similarly, this question put to Mr. Tilton seems 
to be a broad hint to tell just what deviltry the 
Post Office Department is up to. We have heard 
that Mr. Tilton would raise postage rates. We hope 
he is here to tell the worst. When it is told, I am 
sure it will seem not so awful after all. The Honor- 
able Mr. Tilton! 


Mr. Tilton’s Address 


HON. FREDERIC A. TILTON: Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen: I thank you, Mr. President, foy this 
very complimentary introduction. I hope I shall 
prove that in small part it may be merited. 

I had always thought when the three wise men 
came to Bethlehem they came, seeking and not to 
deliver the truth. I perhaps had better look up my 
biblical references. (Laughter.) 

I am here as a substitute, gentlemen. The in- 
vitation, in the first instance, was made to the 
Postmaster General who sends his compliments and 
regrets that he cannot be here. As you may know, 
in departmental affairs, there is more to making a 
speech than just delivering it because of the serious- 
ness with which it is taken. 

Postal matters, particularly postal finances, are 
not such as lend themselves to ready eloquence, wit 
and humor. Consequently I am somewhat handi- 
capped. The subject revolving as it does around 
budgets, revenues and expenses, is necessarily a dry 
one. The only humorous thing I ever heard about 
a budget was when Mrs. Goldstein and Mrs. Silver- 
stein were talking over the back fence. Mrs. Sil- 
verstein said to Mrs. Goldstein, “I, understand that 
Abie Kolinsky is keeping a budget.” 

Mrs. Silverstein said: “And such a lovely wife, 
too!”  (Laughter.) 

The ineffectiveness of eloquence, 
demonstrated within the last week. Perhaps you 
are all satiated with eloquence. James Francis 
Burge, a week ago tonight, delivered what I con- 
sidered a most eloquent and convincing argyment 
over the radio, in his usual eloquent manner. Last 
Saturday night, I think it was, he was also a 
speaker on the Heinz program, speaking from Pitts- 
burgh, to. an audience reaching around the world. 
He stated in the second address that if that address 
were no more effective than his first one, he might 
just as well stop where he was,. his first address 
having been in the interests of the administration. 
(Laughter.) He must have used the same kind of 
psychology as the child who was told to pray for 
her grandmother, her grandmother having a very 
severe case of rheumatism. She was told that warm 
weather would help it, and so the little daughter 
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Cheer up! Our best times are 
still ahead of us! 


The following in its entirety, is here reprinted from Macaulay’s Essay on 
Southey’s Colloquies on Society, pub'shed in Edinburgh Review January, 
1830, and clearly shows, though wr.tten 100 years ago, that our best 
times are still ahead of us 


66 {STORY is full of the signs of this 

natural progress of society. We see 
in almost every part of the annals of mankind 
how the industry of individuals, struggling 
up against wars, taxes, famines, conflagra- 
tions, mischievous prohibitions and more 
mischievous protections, creates faster than 
governments can squander, and repairs what- 
ever invaders can destroy. 


We see the capital of nations increasing 
and all the arts of life approaching nearer 
and nearer to perfection in spite of the 
grossest corruption and the wildest profu- 
sion on the part of rulers. 

* * x 

The present moment is one of great dis- 
tress. But how small will that distress ap- 
pear when we think over the history of the 
last forty years;—a war, compared with 
which, all other wars sink into insignificance; 
—taxation, such as the most heavily taxed 
people of former times could not have con- 
ceived;—a debt larger than all the public 
debts that ever existed in the world added 
together;—the food of the people studiously 
rendered dear;—the currency impudently de- 
based, and improvidently restored. 

Yet is the country poorer than in 1790? 
We fully believe that, in spite of all the mis- 
government of her rulers she has been al- 
most constantly becoming richer and richer. 
Now and then there has been a stoppage, 
now and then a short retrogression; but as 
to the general contingency there can be no 
doubt. A single breaker may recede; but 
the tide is evidently coming in. 

* * * 

If we were to prophesy that in the year 
1930, a population of fifty millions, better 
fed, clad, and lodged than the English of our 
time, will cover these islands,—that Sussex 
or Huntingdonshire will be wealthier than 
the wealthiest parts of the West-Riding of 
Yorkshire now are,—that cultivation, rich 
as that of a flower-garden, will be carried 
up to the very tops of Ben Nevis and Hel- 
vellyn,—that machines, constructed on prin- 
ciples, yet undiscovered, will be in every 
house,—that there will be no highways but 
railroads, no travelling but by steam,—that 
our debt, vast as it seems to us, will appear 
to our great-grandchildren a trifling encum- 
brance, which might easily be paid off in a 


year or two,—many people would think us 
insane. 


We prophesy nothing; but this we say— 
if any person had told the Parliament which 
met in perplexity and terror after the crash 
of 1720 that in 1830 the wealth of England 
would surpass all the wildest dreams, that 
the annual revenue would equal the princi- 
pal of that debt which they considered an 
intolerable burden—that for one man of £10,- 
000 then living, there would be five men of 
£50,000; that London would be twice as large 
and twice as populous and that nevertheless 
the mortality would have diminished to one- 
half what it then was,—that the postoffice 
would bring more into the exchequer than 
the excise and customs had brought in to- 
gether under Charles II,—that stage-coaches 
would run from London to York in twenty- 
four hours—that men would sail without 
wind, and would be beginning to ride with- 
out horses—our ancestors would have given 
as much credit to the prediction as they gave 
to Gulliver’s Travels. 
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Yet the prediction would have been true; 
and they woul have perceived that it was 
not altogether absurd, if they had considered 
that the country was then raising every year 
a sum which would have purchased the fee- 
simple of the revenue of the Plantagenets— 
ten times what supported the government of 
Elizabeth—three times what, in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, had been thought intoler- 
ably oppressive. To almost all men the state 
of things in which they have been used to 
live seems to be the necessary state of 
things. 

We have heard it said, that five per cent 
is the natural interest of money, that twelve 
is the natural number of a jury, that forty 
shillings is the natural qualification of a 
county voter. Hence it is, that though, in 
every age, every body knows that up to his 
own time progressive improvement has been 
taking place, nobody seems to reckon on 
any improvement during the next genera- 
tion. 

We cannot absolutely prove that those 
are in error who tell us that society has 
reached the turning point—that we have 
seen our best days. But so said all who 


came before us, and with just as much ap- 
parent reason. 

“A million a-year will beggar us,” said 
the patriots of 1640. 


“Two millions a-year will grind the coun- 
try to powder,” was the cry in 1660. 

“Six millions a-year and a debt of fifty 
millions!” exclaimed Swift—“the high allies 
have been the ruin of us.” 


“A hundred and forty millions of debt!” 
said Junius—“well may we say that we owe 
Lord Chatham more than we shall ever pay, 
if we owe him such a load as this.” 


“Two hundred and forty millions of debt!” 
cried all the statesmen of 1783 in chorus— 
“what abilities, or what economy on the 
part of a minister, can save a country so 
burdened?” We know that if, since 1783, 
no fresh debt had been incurred, the increased 
resources of the country would have enabled 
us to defray that burden, at which Pitt, Fox 
and Burke stood aghast—to defray it over 
and over again, and that with much lighter 
taxation than what we have actually borne. 
On what principle is it, that when we see 
nothing but improvement behind us, we are 
to expect nothing but deterioration before 
us? 

It is not by the intermeddling of Mr. 
Southey’s idol—the omniscient and omnipo- 
tent. State—but by the prudence and energy 
of the people, that England has hitherto 
been carried forward in civilization; and 
it is to be the same prudence and the same 
energy that we now look with comfort and 
good hope. 

>a * 

Our rulers will best promote the improve- 
ment of the people by strictly confining 
themselves to their own legitimate duties— 
by leaving gapital to find its most lucrative 
course, commodities their fair price, industry 
and intelligence their natural reward, idle- 
ness and folly their natural punishment—by 
maintaining peace, by defending property, by 
diminishing the price of law, and by observ- 
ing strict economy in every department of 
the state. 

Let the Government do this—the People 
will assuredly do the rest.” 


Reprinted from The Edinburgh Review 
January, 1830—Pages 563-565, 


This analysis of the business depression of 1830 with its prophecy for 1930 by the 
famous English essayist—Macaulay—was published reeetlu by the Harriman Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of New York . 


Macaulay's review and preview seems strikingly so... 


t word & Thomas and ‘ 


Logan as applied to the present business situation, so we reprint it hoping it may con- 
tribute to far-sighted thinking. 


LORD & THOMAS AND LOGAN 


Advertising 


247 Park Avenue, New York Citv 
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fervently prayed, “Please, God, make it hot for 
grandmother.” (Laughter.) Someone has made it 
hot for the Adnjnistration. 


“If a man can write a better book, 

Preach a better sermon, 

Or make a better mousetrap than 
his neizhbor, 

Though he build his house in the 
woods, 

The world will make a beaten path 
to his door.” 


I quote Emerson not because this represents the 
philosophy of advertising but to emphasize the prime 
essential before advertising begins, merit of your 
article. Advertising is the lever that moves the 
product. It was Archimedes who wrote: 

“Give me a lever long enough and a fulcrum 
on which to rest and single-handed I can move 
the world.” 

Advertising men are necessarily men of faith. 
Having faith in the product which they advertise, 
they must be men of enthusiasm. They must have 
faith in their ability and in the future; having faith 
in themselves they must have faith in the fruits of 
their endeavors. They must have faith plus. They 
must have enthusiasm, enthusiasm for iife, enthu- 
siasm for duty, and enthusiasm for service. 

Faith and enthusiasm are the stimulants that are 
needed to bring business out of the doldrums in 
which it now finds itself and which can be neither 
explained nor condoned except on the theory of the 
lotus eater that “Slumber is more sweet than toil.” 

Your faith and enthusiasm are already apparent. 
From an article which I have read it appears that 
the members of your organization collectively will 
spend for advertising during the next calendar year, 
1931, $265,000,000. Of your 256 constituent com- 
panies 121 will repeat their 1930 appropriations; 60 
will increase their 1930 appropriations; 14 only will 
reduce their appropriation and 61 are undecided. 
Here is opportunity for the application of the para- 
ble of the talents. We find evidence of abundant 
faith descending the scale by degrees to indecision 
and lack of faith. 


Spend Over Billion 


I find that your group represents only one-fifth 
of the total advertising budget of the country. It 
is estimated that $1,400,000,000 will be spent in all 
kinds of advertising in the United States in 1931. 
Of this $450,000,000 is to be spent for newspaper 
space by local advertisers; between $150,000,000 and 
$200,000,000 for classified advertising, $775,000,000 
by general or national advertisers in newspaper, 
magazine, billboard, circular and broadcasting ad- 
vertising. Thus your group constitutes only one- 
third of the budgeted total for national advertising 
in the United States for next year. 


What does all this have to do, you may ask, with 
the subject assigned to me? It is this—I am about 
to quote figures of the Government and Post Office 
Department and I am quoting these figures in order 
that we may know each other’s stature. In tle 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, Uncle Sam collected 
from its citizens $4,178,000,000, just three times the 
budgeted total for national advertising expenditures 
for all purposes in 1931 and sixteen times the total 
expenditures to be directed by your members. More 
than half of the Government’s income came from 
income taxes. Your constituent companies contrib- 
uted to this fund to the extent of 11 per cent of 
their respective net incomes. I assume that all of the 
companies which you represent had net incomes. 
You are directing their publicity and the case could 
not be otherwise. I invite your attention to the dis- 
position made by the Treasury of the four billions of 
dollars and upwards collected by it. It was all spent 
except $184,000,000 which was applied to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt in addition to the sinking 
fund requirements. The expenditures are as fol- 
ane Millions 

Principal and interest on national debt.. 1,405 





Veterans of the World War and other 
WEE ~~ che anle ees cusliat on sae eae ¥s 788 
Agriculture, including Federal Farm 
Rice Sa ERE ahaa cs 328 
National Defense, rivers and harbors.... 828 
Treasury Department, including cost of 
DUDIC DHTMNN ST 6 c.va<t wccvassceeae was 193 
Interior, Commerce, State, Justice, gand 
Labor Departments, District of Colum- 
bia, Shipping Board, the Legislative 
and Executive branches.............- 361 
some COR <- 3 oho eaes ar eea case seeeees 91 
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Three Totals Differ 


My subject relates primarily to the last item—the 
Post Office deficit, $91,000,000. You will find this 


variously stated at ninety-one millions, ninety-eight 


millions, and fifty-eight millions. The first repre- 
sents the Treasury Department figure, the second 
the General Accounting Office figure, and the third 
the Post Office Department figure. These are all 
reconciled in fact, for the first two differ because 
of the different bases of the bookkeeping, the Treas- 
ury using the total grants; that is, the sums made 
available by transfer of cash, rather than the actual 
expenditures, as the amount of the debit. To this 
is credited the postal receipts. The last two differ 
by reason of certain credits which the Post Office 
Department takes due to a recently passed Act 
whereby certain nonpostal expenditures are elimi- 
nated. These I will explain later. . 


Confining ourselves for the present to the compar- 
ison of the advertising totals with the Government 
totals, and repeating in part, the Government col- 
lects and disburses a sum each year amounting to 
three times the amount of the Nation’s advertising 
bill and 16 times the amount handled by your group. 
The net loss sustained by the Post Office after tak- 
ing credit for expenditures not strictly postal, in 
round figures $58,000,000, represents 4 per cent of 
the Nation’s advertising bill and about 22 per cent 
of your advertising fund. The Post Office deficit is 
the difference between our revenues, $705,000,000, 
and expenditures of $803,000,000, a minus amount 
of $98,000,000, which, as explained, is adjusted by 
the nonpostal activities of $40,000,000. By compar- 
ison the Post Office totals measure about one-half 


the stature of the total advertising bill and about 
three times the bill of your membership. 


Now that we have our relative proportions, we 
must mutually admit that neither you nor we are 
outclassed. The Post Office Department has been 
referred to as the biggest business in the world. 
That is true only with reservations. Many of our 
large corporations have incomes which exceed the 
Post Office Department. The United States Steel 
Corporation, General Motors Corporation, and 
American Telephone and Telegraph are instances; 
but for the number of transactions and for ramifi- 
cations of service the Post Office Department chal- 
lenges the world. Here are a few convincing figures: 

Items 
First class mail, including letters 
and postal cards carried at an 
average revenue of 2.12 cents 
OE NEG 6 e660 t 51d SA Che 6 44s 
Newspapers and periodicals, car- 
ried at an average revenue of 
47. Conte. POT PleCe... .....ccees 
Third class, secdeiion circulars, car- 
ried at an average revenue of 
1.42 cents per piece............ 
Fourth class, carried at an aver- 
age revenue of 18.45 cents per 
piece 

Penalty and franked matter...... 

Foreign mail, carried at an aver- 

age revenue of 5.24 cents per 


17 billions 


6 billions 


4 billions 


770 millions 
500 millions 


aR Nee ee ee 350 million: 
Registered, insured, collect-on-de- 

livery, special delivery, special 

handling, money orders, and pos- 

tal savings transactions....... 575 millions 


Total items and transactions. .29,195 billions 


All things are relative, at least according to 
Professor Einstein, and I take it that you will not 
be startled, appalled, or unduly alarmed if the Post 
Office Department proposes, with the aid of Con- 
gress, to adjust certain postage rates so as to cover 
the comparatively modest loss sustained, $58,000,- 
ree! and thereby place the business upon an even 
<eel. 


Inasmuch as every worthy project must have a 
worthy objective, we have set as our objective the 
aim of having the Post Office Department made self- 
sustaining so far as its business relates to the 
transportation of mail. The objective of private 
business is long life and profit. To insure long life 
it must give compensating service; and. to insure 
profit it must apply business principles, guard its 
expenses, and sell its product for more than cost. 
The Post Office Department is a business the man- 
agement of which has been entrusted for the time 
being to the present Administration. It is a mutual 
business. You afid your employes and fellow citi- 
zens are the stockholders. We are merely the 
stewards; and from time to time we must account 
for our stewardship. We are not, as is private busi- 
nesspconcerned with profits; but we are concerned 
with the growing disparity between income and 
expenses. Some will say that this is not a vital 
consideration; that the first concern should be the 
rendering of service. This, of course, is granted. 
We intend to maintain and imprpve the standards 
of the past. We take the position, however, that 
there is no equity or justice in transferring any 
part of the cost to the National Treasury. The 
Post Office Department should be self-sustaining. 
It was so originally, but a departure was made 
dating from the year 1852, and from then to the 
present postal expenditures have exceeded the postal 
revenues in all but eight years. It is true that 
the character of bookkeeping makes it impossible 
to trace the causes. From time to time Congress 
voted large sums for the purpose of encouraging 
projects of a national character and rendering cer- 
tain policy and free services, the extent of which 
in dollars and cents is unknown. 


Legislative Sanction Obtained 
In order to simplify our problem we have suc- 


” ceeded in obtaining legislative sanction to the sep- 


aration on the books of services of this nature. 
Franked mail, mail carried free for other depart- 
ments, free-in-county newspapers, free mail for the 
blind, the difference between the amount paid to 
American vessels for carrying of ocean mails and 
the amount that would be paid to foreign vessels 
for the same services, and the excess during the 
year of the cost of air craft services over the post- 
age revenues derived from air mail are included 
in this category. The recognition of these extraor- 
dinary expenditures—which either do not contribute 
to our revenues or are inspired by worthy desire 
for the encouragement of national welfare projects 
such as air mail and merchant marine—brings our 
apparent deficit down to a real deficit of $58,000,000. 


Some of these services are of such long standing 
and are so well entrenched that no hope is enter- 
-cained for dispensing with them. We have had free- 
n-county newspapers since the year 1845. Franked 
nail and penalty mail have existed from the begin- 
ling of the Government (except for a period during 
he 70’s. In the 40’s and 50’s there were rail and 
ship subsidies, which correspond with the ship and 
airplane subsidies of today. It is unfortunate that 
the amounts expended for these extraneous con- 
siderations throughout the years are concealed in 
the figures so that the actug] operating losses of 
the establishment cannot ‘be ascertained, but hence- 
forth they will be separated and separately stated. 

The post office was instituted as a self-sustaining 
unit of the Government, and because the character 
of its service is such that it can be placed upon a 
compensating basis by distributing the cost to the 
users the whole cost should be borne by those for 
whom service is rendered, and no part should be 
shifted to the general fund or involved in the mat- 
ter of levying taxes. It may occur to you that the 
firms which you represent may be paying by way of 
income taxes a much higher proportion of the pres- 
ent loss than they would if the loss were covered by 
adequate postage rates, and their proportion absorbed 
in the postage accounts. In any event I assume that 
you are fair-minded; that you are sportsmen, and 
will not permit yourselves or your companies, with 
vour consent, to be made the beneficiaries of a sys- 
tem which transfers the burden from where it be- 
longs. So long as all are treated equitably there 
should be no complaint. Indirection and evasion 
have no part in the American plan. The rules 
should be fair, and then it does not so much matter 
so long as all observe the rules. 

In surveying the possibilities looking to the bal- 


ancing of our revenues and expenses we are con- 
cerned first with the propriety and necessity of our 
various expenses, and, secondly with the fairness 
and equity of our rates. Perhaps I should state 
here that we are not free agents. To Congress is 
reserved the prerogative of establishing the basis 
for our expenses end of assigning the rates. Sala- 
ries of all workers are fixed by law. It is only by 
studying the possible economies in forces and facili- 
ties that we are enabled to accomplish savings in 
expenses. Such studies are being made, but the 
times are not propitious for the general application 
of the rules of efficiency. At present the situation 
requires a temperate application of the rules of 
economy, but it is hoped that as times improve and 
volume is increased the Department will ‘benefit 
from our present studies and in due course take 
advantage of all possible savings through reorgan- 
ization and retrenchment. In any event we cannot 
expect to overcome the amount of the present loss 
by savings in this direction. Railroads, including 
the Express Agency, are able to adjust their ex- 
penses in keeping with the times. The salaries and 
wages of the Post Office are fixed by law under 
standard classification, and it is entirely unlikely 
that Congress will see fit to make any downward 
adjustment. That is true universally of government, 
that having once fixed a level of wages they are 
never reduced. However, I have noted recently in 
Germany that each one over a certain amount has 
had to take a reduction in salary, a minimum being 
fixed. That also is true in Cuba. It is, moreover, 
contrary to public sentiment and to the generally ex- 
pressed. desire of maintaining our present American 
standards of living. On the contrary, instead of a 
lower schedule, there are indications of upward ad- 
justments. There are bills in Congress which if en- 
acted, would have the effect of increasing salaries 
and allowances to the extent of approximately $150,- 
000,000 per year. I regret that I can not take the 
time to enumerate the various proposals, but I 
strongly urge that you charge your national officers 
with the duty of investigating and reporting upon 
their progress. 


Question Up to Congress 


As to whether or not the Post Office Departmei.: 
should be self-sustaining, the determinativn rests 
with Congress. If, for the purpose of argument, you 


will admit my first premise —that the rates of 
charge for service to the public should be adjusted 
so as to create an income equal to the amount of 
our present operating costs—I will proceed to a 
discussion of what rates should be adjusted. The 
friends of various classes—that is, those who rep- 
resent the users of one class or another—guard with 
particular jealousy any attempt to increase the 
rates which would affect them. The users of first 
class point out that that class is already showing 
a profit; the users of second class argue that any 
increase in théir direction would defeat its own ends, 
because of the effect in reduced volume; friends of 
third class point out that it is the “filler mail” which 
rides along and should not be assessed with any 
part of the overhead; the friends of the fourth class 
point out that the rates have already reached their 
economic Himit—that any increase would tend to 
decrease volume afd discourage business. Many 
other arguments are advanced on behalf of each 
class. The widespread impression that all classes 
of mail, except first class or letter mail, are re- 
sponsible for the deficit, without explanation, would 
seem to be a sufficient argument for not increasing 
the rates on first class. On the other hand, it is 
shown that rates on subordinate classes of mail can- 
not be increased without affecting volume to the 
point of diminishing returns. It is represented that 
these classes are open to competing services—rail, 
express, baggage, motor buses, as well as privately 
owned and operated carriers. It would seem, there- 
fore, that this great arm of governmental activity 
is to be cohtinually ground between the upper and 
the nether millstones, and that Uncle Sam is help- 
less in the face of the conditions. It is our purpose, 
if possible, to find a way through the impasse. 
The belief that first class mail is carried at a 
profit proceeds from the results of the apportion- 
ment of revenues and expenses as shown under the 
cost ascertainment which was begun in 1921 and 
finished in 1923, and extended down to and including 
1930.. During the year 1921 the Committee on the 
Post Offices and Post Roads of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was considering postal rates. They called 
upon the Department for figures, and it was unable 
to supply adequate information with respect to the 
relative income and expenditures of the several 
classes of mail and services, the best previous gen- 
eral ascertainment having been made in the year 
1909, which ascertainment was projected by the 
Hughes Commission in its findings, in respect of the 
cost of transporting second class, reported in 1912. 
The Department in 1922, at the request of a joint 
commission of Congress, undertook a comprehensive 
plan for the determination of the relative costs and 
revenues derived from and the cost of handling all 
classes. The finding was unique in its theroughness, 
and no doubt substantially correct as a fact-finding 
result along the lines of the theory of unit cost find- 
ing. The result nevertheless only confirmed what 
was known before. It had been known for years, 
and it had been pointed out by Postmasters General, 
that there was a continuing loss sustained in the 
carrying of second class matter under apportionment 
by weight. It was so obvious that, even with the 
crude methods adopted, it was shown that the cost 
of transporting second class was from 6 to 8 cents 
per pound, where the revenues were only 1 cent. No 
expensive cost system was needed to determine that 
on the basis of apportionment this class was losing 
money. The cost ascertainment, however, has 
brought refinement where formerly there were only 
estimates. It introduced the factors of pieces, vol- 
ume, and length of haul. It has brought us to the 
point of knowing that costs do not determine rates. 


Rate making involves principles entirely independ- 
ent of costs. The examples are so numerous. that 
it seems idle to mention them. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has said in relation to freight 
rates: 

“To be sure, costs do not determine rates; yet 
most rates. have within them as a constituent the 
element of cost. Cost is generally an important 
element in arriving at a judgment with respect to a 
rate. What weight shall be given to that element, 
as compared with all the other elements entering 
into a particular rate—such as the value of the serv- 
ice, with its bundle of constituents, and the various 
conditions surrounding the particular traffic—is“a 
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matter to be decided in each individual case. Ques- 
tions regarding the calculation of the cost of service 
and the weight to be given to such cost suggest con- 
troversies which are as old as the railway itself. As 
between the two cardinal principles of rate making— 
the cost of the service, and the value of the service 
—the first is decidedly more capable of exact deter- 
mination and mathematical expression than the lat- 
ter. If, as some would have us believe, no measure 
has yet been discovered for ascertaining the cost of 
the service, what measure is there suggesting any- 
thing definite and tangible and sufficiently practical 
in its application te carry conviction which can be 
applied to the value of the service ? 


“Anything above the out-of-pocket cost of han- 
dling is a contribution to general expenses, and to 
that extent tends to relieve rather than burden other 
traffic. 

Ba * ae * 

“The value of a commodity is one of the material 
considerations in the adjustment of rates, and it 1s 
just as unsound to say that rates upon carloads of 
equal tonnage and equal cost of movement—one of a 
low-grade, cheap commodity and the other of a 
high-grade and valuable commodity—should | be 
made the same, except for the difference that might 
be allowed for the single item of increased risk, as 
it is to say that every commodity should be charged 
all it can stand or bear.” 


Rates for Service ; 

Railroads carrying passenger traffic usually entail 
a loss in that department; telephone and telegraph 
companies carry night messages at one-half the 
cost of day messages; newspapers recognize two 
classes of advertising, local and national, at widely 
different rates. When you buy tickets for the the- 
ater you pay $2 to $5 for orchestra and 50 cents to 
75 cents in the gallery. On the basis of unit ap- 
portionment and square feet occupied, there is no 
reason why you should pay more in one class than 
in the other. When you engage a hotel room at the 
seashore you request ocean view and are willing to 
pay $25, while your less opulent neighbor across 
the hall pays $5 a day. Under the theory of the 
unit apportionment of space you should protest. 
You engage transportation for Europe, and pay $500 
for first cabin. The steerage passenger and the 
tourist pay but $100. On the theory of cubic feet 
occupied in the ship, which compares with the direct 
apportionment method, these rates should be equal- 
ized. All rates for equal cubic feet should be the 
same, no matter what the location—whether in the 
theaters, hotels, or ships. But you may argue 
that you receive more attention in first-class accom- 
modations, which proves the point of my argument. 
You receive more attention in first class mail. That 
class is given preferential treatment at every step. 
It is given expedition, security, and immunities. 
All other classes receive incidental and deferred 
treatment. First class determines the frequency 
of collection, distribution and dispatch, and such 
considerations, not being amenable to measurement, 
are given no weight in the direct apportionment 
of costs. First class isthe aristocrat of the group 
and, by all the rules of equity, should pay accord- 
ingly. Taking the costs of this class as at present 
allocated, and assessing them 50 per cent only to 
cover the intangible values involved in the term 
“preferred treatment,” that class would be in e 
red and the credit transferred to the other classes 
would minimize the disparity between revenues and 
expenses appearing in those classes. 

Those of you who represent manufacturing com- 
panies have no doubt experienced the circumstance 
of the factory which makes its money on a standard 
product, but, in order to stabilize its operation and 
fill the plant to capacity, takes on other items of 
manufacture at prices which, if the overhead were 
ratably assessed, would show definite losses. With 
your standard product you no doubt have a free field. 
In your added product you have a limited or highly 
competitive field. The manfacturing of the added 
product permits you to absorb a portion of your 
overhead. That case is parallel with ours. To a large 
degree all of the Post Office expenses are overhead. 
It is a going organization. The controlling factor 
in fixing the charges is not the relative cost of the 
different classes of mail matter and service, but the 
relative amount which the traffic will bear in view 
of competition without injury to the organization and 
facilities which contribute to the integrity of the 
organization as a whole. 


Operating at Loss 

Summing up, we find a governmental business 
which was intended to be self-sustaining operating at 
a big loss, $98,000,000; $40,000,000 of this is attribu- 
table to services which are either foreign to the pri- 
mary objects or otherwise not compensating. This 
business should operate in a manner to break even, 
and not at a loss, to become a charge on the general 
treasury. The revenues and the expenses are largely 
fixed by the legislative branch, which is guided in 
part by public sentiment. Public sentiment is gen- 
eratea by self-interest, and the losers as well as the 
beneficiaries will be heard in any proposals for any 
change. If the mail users protest more vigorously 
than the taxpayers, their cause may prevail over the 
principle of equity. The facts remain as they are. 
Only through increasing the rates on first class can 
the revenues and expenses be balanced, and then only 
so long as Congress cuts the garment to the measure 
of the cloth. 

For these reasons it is intended to recommend to 
Congress an increase in the rate of first class mail 
from 2 cents to 2% cents per ounce or fraction 
thereof. This, with minor adujstments in other 
schedules which will be recommended in the Annual 
Report of the Postmaster General, to be issued on 
December 1, would if favorably considered by Con- 
gress, accomplish the purpose of balancing our bud- 
get so far as it relates to the purely postal functions. 

PRESIDENT LICHTENBERG: Thank you, Mr. 
Tilton. I offered Mr. Tilton a smoke before he 
started, but he said, “No, I think I will wait until 
afterwards,” which showed he wasn’t a bit nervous, 
because when I am nervous, I smoke. 

MR. TILTON: If I had smoked this, I couldn’t 
have gone on at all. 

PRESIDENT LICHTENBERG: I was very glad 
to hear Mr. Tilton take measure of our separate 
statute. It was interesting. I was surprised to see 
the size of this Department of Government. My, 
how it has grown. If I am not mistaken, I think 
its biggest growth started the beginning of this 
century. 

MR. TIETON: Yes. 

PRESIDENT LICHTENBERG: And, if I am not 


mistaken, national advertising began its large 
growth at about the same time. Perhaps it is logi- 
cal to assume that it may have had some part in 
helping your business to grow, Mr. Tilton. I don’t 
know whether it was Mr. Tilton’s idea to thank us 
for helping the Government along in its good work 
and its tremendous growth. 

He made one statement which was very interest- 
ing to me, that this association through its member- 
ship controlled about one-fifth, 20 per cent of the 
advertising budgets of the country. Mr. Tilton is a 
certified public accountant of great experience. I 
have no right to bring up a fact, having had only 
two or three years experience in accounting myself. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t mention that, because my pro- 
fessor of accounting at that time is in the audience. 
He may not like the idea that I studied under him 
and to see what has become of me. But, if we con- 
trol one-fifth, if I remember my facts, it was pretty 
generaly accepted that in a large corporation with a 
widely scattered stock ownership, it took only 20 
per cent to control the corporation. We do not at- 
tempt to control the Post Office, and certainly we do 
not attempt to control the advertising budget, 
although we do have 20 per cent of it. 

We invited Mr. Tilton to speak to us because we 
have received arguments on the other side fre- 
quently, and if there wasn’t much merit on both 
sides there wouldn’t be any argument. So, we in- 
vited Mr. Tilton to tell us at first hand the story 
of the Post Office. We shall allow a little time for 
questions. I should like to emphasize the word 
questions. This is not the time to hear the other 
side. We do want more information, if anyone 
here would like to ask questions. The meeting is 
open to you ladies and gentlemen for any questions 
you may have. 

A. T. PREYER (Vick Chemical Company): If I 
recall correctly, at the time of the increase of third 
class matter, there was quite a falling off in the 
volume of business, the number of pieces, with a cor- 
responding loss in revenue. Has the Department 
estimated what might happen if that experience 
takes place now? 

MR. TILTON: We have taken that into account. 
There will be no change in third class so that you 
will: have either available the first or third class 
for circular mail. That is taken into account in the 
$55,000,000 net which I referred to. It allows for a 
defection of about $5,000,000 or $8,000,000, I believe, 
from first to third, and a definite total defection 
which will not be recovered. 

PRESIDENT LICHTENBERG: Any other ques- 
tions? 

MR. EARLS (U. S. Rubber): Might I ask for 
a restatement about what consideration has been 
given to the possible effect of the elimination, the 
partial elimination of the franking privilege as a 
possible source of increased revenue, or at least 
relieving the burden in that direction? 

MR. TILTON: We consider the burden is al- 
ready relieved by the Act of Congress on June 6, 
1930, of the separation on the book. Whether or 
not the Department should assume that has been a 
moot question for a great many years, but now that 


is clearly earmarked and labeled on the books, and 
we figure no harm is done if it remains in the De- 
partment but is separated, and we under this pro- 
gram do not expect to recoup that item in the new 
rate. 

MR. M. C. DeWITT (Champion Spark Plug Co., 
Toledo): May I ask sort of an imaginative ques- 
tion? We now buy a 2-cent stamp and millions of 
us mail one letter. I can imagine millions of 214- 
cent stamps lost that didn’t go on the other letter 
we didn’t have. I wonder if that will have any in- 
fluence on the amount of the defect in volume that 
has been estimated? It may be a foolish question, 
but I can imagine a different condition than it was 
when we had 3-cent stamps. 

MR. TILTON: The number of single purchases 
is comparatively small, especially in total. Mr. 
Coolidge answered your quetsion in the main when 
he said that for those who cannot afford 2 cents or 
5 cents, we may provide a Special coin of 2% cents. 
I cannot speak for other Departments of the Gov- 
ernment as to whether they would favor the 21%- 
cent piece. 

PRESIDENT LICHTENBERG: You still have 
an opportunity to ask Mr. Tilton any question be- 
fore I turn the mythical microphone over to my 
associate, Mr. Grove. If there are no other ques- 
tions allow me to thank Mr. Tilton on your behalf 
for his very interesting and splendid address. 
( Applause.) 


The Federal Trade Commission 


CHAIRMAN GROVE: For the benefit of our next 
honored guest and speaker I will not review the 
little parable of the wise men which I told in my 
opening remarks, except to assure him that our 
reference to the wise men who come to us from the 
Government was in no way intended to be dispar- 
aging or critical or even threatening. We have seen 
with what favor and distinction the preceding two 
wise men have conducted themselves and without 
any thredt whatever of faith which you will recall 
was accorded the first wise man being beheaded. 

When I tell you that the Honorable Mr. William 
Bb. Humphrey is a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission, to some of you that may seem to be 
sufficient cause for imposing sentence. If I also 
told you that he was formerly a Congressman that 
conviction might be strengthened. (Laughter.) 

To many advertisers the questions that Mr. Hum- 
phrey is about to answer are of vital importance. 
Let me asstre him that most of us could have asked 
him questions of a perhaps more controversial na- 
ture than those which are included in the program, 
but we hope that that will not deter him in the 
least from making his answers just as provocative 
of controversy as he cares to make them. We will 
assure him we will not take the action of the grouchy 
old king which was referred to in our opening re- 
marks. Mr. Humphrey: 

MR. WILLIAM B. HUMPHREY: Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I don’t see why your Chair- 
man should have taunted me with once having been 
a member of Congress. (Laughter.) A man when 
he repents ought not to be reminded of what he has 
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been. (Laughter.) And when he talks about the 
questions that he might have asked me I must say 
that I am astonished at his modesty, for let me 
read you what he did'write me. He said that I am 
to talk first what the Federal Trade Commission is 
doing to protect the public against fraudulent ad- 
vertising. Second, what is the present state of 
progress of the chain store inquiry. Is there any 
preliminary data available? In what form will the 
results of the inquiry be made public? Third, what 
progress is being made on the resale price main- 
tenance investigation. Fourth, what is the policy 
of the Commission on the Trade Practice Confer- 
ence. Hé said, “Your address is scheduled for 4 
o’clock, time allotted, 30 minutes.” (Laughter.) 
Inquiries Discussed 

It reminds me when they had an oratorical con- 
test in school and one of the pupils informed the 
teacher that he had a fine oration and was ready 
to deliver it. She asked him what was the subject. 
He said, “It is the complete history of all the na- 
tions of earth from the earliest dawn of history 
down to the present time, together with the history 
of the World War and its effect upon future civiliza- 
tion.” 

She said, “How long is it?” 

“Oh,” he said, “it will take me about 10 minutes to 
deliver.” (Laughter.) 

I will not answer these questions in the order in 
which they are asked. What is the present state of 
progress of the chain store inquiry and is there any 
preliminary data available, and in what form will 
the result of the inquiry be made public? That is 
very easily answered. The chain store inquiry is 
about half completed. It will probably take another 
year. There is no information available except in- 
termittent reports which are made as to what has 
been done up to the present time. When that report 
is completed it will be sent to the Senate and will be 
made public by them. 

In regard to the inquiry “Resale price mainte- 
nance,” that investigation is almost completed and 
I suppose will be up to the Commission now 
within the next thirty days, perhaps sooner. 
It will probably be made public in the same way, al- 
though that is not sure because if my memory serves 
me right that investigation was not made upon a 
resolution by Congress. 

The next one is “What is the policy of the Com- 
mission toward the Trade Practice Conference?” 
The Trade Practice Conference is part of the pres- 
ent policy of the Commission to cooperate with 
business. The underlying policy of the Federal 
Trade Commission today is to try to help honest 
business, and we know of no way to so effectively 
help honest business as to help business help itself 
to eradicate any unfair and fraudulent practices 
that may be in the business. 


Commission as Advisor 

The Federal Trade Practice Conference may be 
defined as the cooperation of the Federal Trade 
Commission with business as a whole to eliminate 
any unfair practice that may have grown up in 
that business. In other words, a trade practice 
conference is the cooperation of the Federal Trade 
Commission with the business as a whole to help 
it clean its own house. 

Whenever a sufficient number of a business as a 
Trade Practice Conference lead the Federal Trade 
Commission to believe that such conference will be 
a success, we call that conference and one of the 
Commissioners presides over it. The Commissioner 
is there merely in an advisory and friendly capacity. 
He does not attempt or desire to. dictate any of the 
action of that conference. It is a conference of the 
industry. They control it. They can do what they 
wish. They can discuss any matter they desire 
and they can pass such rules and regulations as 
they see fit. 

When those rules and regulations have been passed 
they are sent to the Federal Trade Commission 
for its approval or rejection. The approval or re- 
jection of the Federal Trade Commission of these 
rules does not in any way affect the legal standing 
of the rules. It in no way changes the law. Our 
approval does not make anything lawful that is un- 
‘awful, or anything unlawful that is lawful. 

It grants to those who sign those rules no right, 
. privilege, or immunity whatsoever, and does not 
take any right, privilege, or immunity from them. 
It does not enlarge the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission. We have no desire to enlarge the juris- 
diction of the Commission. We have no desire to 
legislate and cannot if we would do so. 


Fraudulent Advertising 


I will discuss fraudulent advertising and we will 
probably refer again to this question of the Trade 
Practice Conference in connection with fraudulent 
advertising, and thereby give you some light on the 
results of a Trade Practice Conference as well as 
that in fraudulent advertising. 

This country, the people of the Nation, is robbed 
of hundreds of millions of dollars every year by 
false and misleading advertising in the newspapers 
and magazines of the country. I do not refer to 
that class of advertising that might be in the twi- 
light zone, that people might differ about whether 
it was false or fraudulent, but I refer to that class 
which is false and fraudulent and brazenly and 
shamelessly false upon its face, that everybody 
knoWs of ordinary intelligence who reads it, and 
that every publisher knows is false, such as ad- 
vertising lucrative positions for those who are un- 
fit, patent medicine cures for incurable diseases, 
which not only robs the victim of his money but 
often of his life by keeping him from seeking real 
relief until it is too late. Appliances for the cor- 
rection of bodily deformities. Beauty creams and 
face powders, and other rejuvenating cosmetics, while 
they may not change the complexion of the user 
they certainly fatten the pocketbooks of the seller. 

But perhaps greatest of all is the antifat rem- 
edies, with their soaps and baths and belts, all of 
them fakes, all of them dishonest, and some of 
them dangerous. Why it is almost beyond compre- 
hension the fabulous sum that is taken by these 
antifat frauds from the public since the female 
skeleton has become the fashion in this country. 
( Laughter.) 

We had one of those fakes before us and they 
stated in their testimony that their sales amounted 
to $600,000 a year. But the men are just as easy 
as the women, and as I look out over this audience 
one of the oldest and most ancient fakes is sug- 


gested to me, that of hair restorers. (Laughter.) 
Why, the average bald-headed man when he reads 
one of these advertisements promising to restore 
his hair is so anxious to look like a_sheik or a patent 
medicine faker that he immediately becomes in the 
same condition as one of the characters in Shakes- 
peare who exclaims, “When my love tells me she is 
made of truth I do believe her though I know she 
lies.” (Laughter.) 

The fat woman and the bald-headed man in stupid 
faith leads this endless precession of suckers. 

The painted face of today is a billboard upon 
which is shown the greatest display advertising that 
the world ever saw. Much of it might be character- 
ized as false and misleading and much of it might 
be characterized as unfair competition.- But this 
is one kind of advertising that the Federal Trade 
Commission is not going to attempt to stop. When 
ever did mortal man dare attempt to suppress an 
inalienable right of the female of the species? The 
painted face also furnishes one of the most lucra- 
tive businesses in America today. It also furnishes 
one of the most fruitful fields of fraud and insidi- 
dus means of robbing the unwary. 

I want to stop just for a moment to mention an- 
other class of advertising that does not belong to 
this class of fakers and crooks that I have men- 
tioned, and that is paid testimonials. The Federal 
Trade Commission recently decided that a testi- 
monial that was paid for was an unfair practice un- 
less it appeared upon the face of that testimonial 
that it wasc paid for. (Applause.) And I believe 
that honest business will back us up in that posi- 
tion. This is the first time that I remember that I 
have ever mentioned this class of advertising in a 
public address, but I thought this was a good place 
to speak of it. 

I know it may be embarrassing to some of our 
distinguished statesmen to which class I no longer 
belong, Mr. Chairman, to have it printed that their 
endorsement of certain tobaccos is paid for in cash. 
It may be disconcerting to certain society cele- 
brities to have it printed that their endorsement of 
beauty creams is for a consideration. There seems 
to be a certain class of prominent people in this 
country today that cannot make as much money 
as they want with the work of either their hands or 
brain, so they use their appetites and their com- 
plexions. (Laughter.) 

Now to return to the first class of advertisements 
that I mentioned. The newspapers and magazines 
up until a year ago were filled with that class of 
advertisements. 


Publishers Cooperated 


I have seen a magazine, a single issue, in which 
I counted 110 of these advertisers. What amount 
these fakers take from the public cannot be 
accurately estimated with certainty, but it is well 
within the fact to say that these false advertise- 
ments take from the people of this country not less 
than $500,000,000 a year, and that vast sum comes 
principally from the sick, the afflicted, the unfortu- 
nate, the credulous, and the ignorant. 

The Federal Trade Commission, the Department 
of Justice, and the Post Office Department have 
waged unceasing war against these crooks, but the 
result was disappointing. They are pleading and 
cunning scoundrels, and when an order is issued 
against them, they will change their name, change 
their location, and continue their nefarious work. 

From the time I went upon the Federal Trade 
Commission, I was seeking some way, some effective 
remedy, to suppress this fraudulent advertising. 
Finally I went to New York. I made a speech. I 
gave out advance copies to the press. In that speech 
[ said, “What of the publisher? What of the man 
who runs these advértisements? Without him the 
fraud could not be consummated. He brings the vic- 
tim and the crook together. He helps rob him. He 
shares in the ill-gotten gains, and he is just as guilty 
as the advertiser. Hereafter, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I will see that he be made a party to all these 
suits to suppress fraudulent advertising.” 

I awaited the reaction with a feeling somewhat 
in doubt. The next morning one of the greatest 
newspapers in the world published an editorial 
strongly commending my attitude and said that it 
stood ready to back me up in any fight that I would 
make to suppress this fraudulent advertising. In a 
few days, I received letters of similar import from 
many of the leading publishers in this country. 
Then I knew that the fight was won. 

The result was a Trade Practice Conference called 
in New York representing over 6,000 magazines, I 
had the pleasure of presiding at that conference, and 
after a thorough discussion, that conference adopted 
a plan without a single dissenting vote, without a 
single dissenting voice. That has done more to sup- 
press -fraudulent advertising than all other plans 
combined from the foundation of the government 
down to the present hour. (Applause.) 

I am going to tell you something of what we have 
accomplished in a moment, and the credit belongs 
principally to the publishers of this country. With- 
out them it could never have been done, and I take 
great pleasure and pride in stating to the country 
that the publishers deserve the greatest credit for 
getting rid of this criminal filth in the newspapers 
and magazines. 

Most of the publishers kept the faith. They lived 
up to that Trade Practice Conference agreement, 
but there were a few, like there always are, the 
yellow fringes of the business, that did not observe 
that Trade Practice Conference rule. They were in 
the mental attitude of the little boy whose mother 
had tried to impress upon him the importance of 
regularly saying his prayers, and she said to him one 
evening, “Johnnie, did you say your prayers last 
night?” 

He said, “No, I didn’t, and I am not going to say 
them tonight either, and then if nothing happens I 
am going to cut them out altogether.” (Laughter.) 

Well, these magazines, this yellow fringe of the 
industry discovered that something happened. After 
giving them a reasonable time, we served notice 
upon them that we were going to proceed. We ap- 
pointed a special board in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to look after this class of advertiser. We 
have commenced proceedings against over 500 ad- 
vertisers and the newspapers and magazines and 
advertising agencies that handled those advertise- 
ments within the last year. We are disposing of 
these cases at the rate of more than one a day. 

Now, I am going to try to give you concretely 
some of the things that we have accomplished. Ac- 
cording to the best estimates that we can get, last 
year the people of this country were saved from 


being robbed of not less than $250,000,000 by these 
fraudulent advertisers. According to the best esti- 
mate that we have been able to make from our com- 
munications with various publishers, the publishers 
of this country rejected last year not less than 
$150,000,000 of this class of advertising that was 
offered to them. 

The publishers of this country employ the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau to keep them informed 
as to what advertisements it believes to be fraudu- 
lent, and the Better Business Bureau, as I under- 
stand it, notifies these publishers whenever they 
think an advertisement is fraudulent. The adver- 
tiser and the Better Business Bureau then call upon 
the advertiser and notify him of that fact, and if he 
voluntarily withdraws the advertisement we know 
nothing about it. 

The Better Business Bureau recently issued a 
bulletin as to what had been accomplished. I hold 
it here in my hand, and I want to read it to you. 
{t is what has been accomplished since this Trade 
Practice Conference was held but most. of it has 
been within the last year. 


Results Within Last Year 


Here are the results as they have been reported to 
the publishers of this country: In medical remedies 
there has been a falling off of 60 per cent; in beauty 
and complexion treatments 50 per cent; in patent 
medicine cures 90 to 100 per cent (they have almost 
disappeared; you don’t see many medicines adver- 
tised as cures any more); antifat remedies 80 to 90 
per cent; hair restorers 80 to 85 per cent (running 
an even race); all kinds of fraudulent advertising 
which includes false and misleading business ad- 
vertisements have decreased 50 per cent. I hope 
I have answered satisfactorily your questions as to 
Ms we have done to suppress fraudulent adver- 
ising. 

I have given you an illustration of the benefit of 
a Trade Practice Conference. This Trade Practice 
Conference brought about most of what we have 
accomplished in doing away with false advertising. 
It could not have been accomplished any other way. 
The Federal Trade Commission, judging by our 
past history, could not have accomplished what has 
been accomplished by this Trade Practice Confer- 
ence by litigation in 25 years, and I think right 
here is where I might just as well stop a moment 
to answer the question that I know is in the minds 
of some of you in regard to our revising Trade 
Practice Conference rules. That is the term that 
is usually used but that is not what we do. We 
simply withdraw our approval of certain rules. 

It has been claimed that it is a great injury to busi- 
ness because we have withdrawn our approval to 
certain rules that we once approved. We have held 
130 of these Trade Practice Conferences. We have 
literally approved thousands of rules, and every one 
of those rules, to a more or less extent, involves the 
question of the anti-trust law. 


Decisions Difficult 


Now, what is a violation of the anti-trust law is 
something upon which lawyers differ, judges dis- 
agree, and courts divide. It frequently happens that 
the Supreme Court of the United States reverses the 
lower circuit courts upon this very question. Is it 
w be expected that the Federal Trade Commission 
is wiser than lawyers and courts and judges? The 
Supreme Court of the United States on many of 
these anti-trust questions divide four to five. We 
do not pretend that we are wiser than all other 
people in regard to the anti-trust laws. It is prob- 
able that we have made mistakes. I: know we have. 
We think we have ourselves. There is only one class 
of people that I know who can tell you absolutely. 
with a given state of facts, whether you are or are 
not violating the anti-trust laws, and that is a cer- 
tain class of lawyers in this country, and not the 
highest class either, who have no responsibility ir 
regard to the enforcement of the anti-trust law. 

By withdrawing our approval from these rules, 
we do not believe that we have injured industry. 
We believe that we are helping industry. If we 
withdraw our approval from some rule that is not 
in violation of the law, and we are mistaken about 
it, the industry can go ahead and follow that rule 
if it wishes. If it has more confidence in the advice 
of its attorneys than it does in the Federal Trade 
Commission, it can proceed to observe that rule, and 
it will not get into any difficulty. But if, on the 
other hand, we have approved some of those rules 
and they were followed by the industry, the industry 
might be led unwittingly to violate the law and get 
into trouble. 


New Policy Explained 


Out of my time I have a few minutes left. What 
I imagine you want to know, stated in a few words, 
is what has been the effect of the new policy of 
cooperation that has been adopted by the Federal 
Trade Commission, adopted after I went upon the 
Commission, as conmipared with the old policy of 
litigation. 

I know of no way to so fairly present a picture 
of what has happened under this new policy of the 
Federal Trade Commission trying to help business 
instead of annoying it, as to compare the present 
plan with the old one. 

The old plan was in operation 11 years, and in 11 
years 676 concerns were compelled to stop fraud- 
ulent practices. In the four years under the new 
plan 876 concerns have been compelled to stop their 
fraudulent practices, or we accomplished two-thirds 
as much in 11 years as we did in four years. 

But that does not tell the whole story because the 
present policy has only been in full force during the 
last year. Up until that time one or more of the 
Commissioners objected to the policy. But during 
the last year when it has been in complete effect 518 
concerns have been stopped of their fraudulent 
practices. Under the old system they averaged four 
a noe: Under the new system we have over one 
a day. 

nes words, we accomplish more than six times 
as much under the new plan as we did under the 
old, and at less than one-tenth the cost. 


Accomplishment Noted 

All that I have stated to you about the new policy 
are cases that were brought before the Commis- 
sion of which there is a record, of which I can speak 
with some accuracy, but it does not include the 
fraudulent practices stopped by the Trade Practice 
Conferences or the fraudulent practices that have 
been stopped by the Better Business Bureau of which 
we know nothing, that were stopped voluntarily. 

As I told you, we have held 130 Trade Practice 
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Calkins & Holden believes the function of an ad- 


vertising agency to be—‘‘Consumption Engineering” 


Any device or practise that makes goods newly desirable to consumers, in their de- 
sign, color, price, quantity, distribution, or that creates new markets for them by 
creating new styles or new habits, or by inventing new uses, or by clearing away 
goods that obstruct through obsolescence, thereby stimulating and increasing sales, 
is the engineering of consumption—a profession that is today equally important with 
Production Engineering. 
More and more we are taking the machine for granted. If we have not the 
machine, we can make it. But all the machines in the world are of small value unless 
| they are geared to a volume of consumption that can take as fast as the machines can 
efficiently make. We are discovering that we must engineer consumption and dis- 
tribution as painstakingly and thoroughly as we have applied engineering thinking 
to Production. It is with a complete knowledge and understanding of these funda- 
mentals, that we have developed and have available for our clients two new divisions 
in our agency service. 
FASHION COORDINATION BUREAU 
INDUSTRIAL STYLING DIVISION 
We are meeting a necessary requirement of day by day contact and observation of 
the rapidly changing emotional reactions of the consumer on a country-wide basis, 
and we are assisting our clients in the origination and packaging of new products as 
well as the revitalization of old merchandise through a new dress, form or size. 
We know the addition of these two new functions to be essential in ana- 

tyaing todays problems from a Consumption Engineering viewpoint, and the fact 
that we are the only agency combining such thinking with its practise in an other- 


wise complete agency service, is a distinct advantage to our clients. 


Calkins & Holden 


Clients— 
American Car & Foundry Company bs Black Starr & Frost—Gorham, Inc. ° Brown Durrell Company a Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Cheney Brothers . Crane &Co,Inc. . H.J. Heinz Company . Hoffman Beverage Company . Richard Hudnut . The McCall Company 


Johnson Furniture Company . Geo. La Monte &Son . National Biscuit Company . Shell Eastern Petroleum Products, Inc. . L. E. Waterman Company 
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Conferences, and you may be surprised to know 
that 500,000 concerns in this country have signed 
the Trade Practice Conference rules and that they 
have very seldom been violated. 


I leave it to you to judge. 1 cannot say exactly 
what has been the effect of the Trade Practice 
Conferences, but I leave it to you to judge what is 
the result upon honest business of the country when 
500,000 concerns, all of them engaged in trade in two 
or more States, including some of the largest in the 
Nation, meet in open session, face to face with each 
other, pass rules pledging themselves. to: honesty 
and fair dealing and the suppression of fraudulent 
and unfair practices, and then call the Federal 
Trade Commission in behalf of the public to wit- 
ness it. Yet can judge as well as I what has been 
accomplished. 

I say without any hesitation, and the record will 
bear me out, that during the last year, under the 
new policy of cooperation, of trying to help busi- 
ness, the Federal Trade Commission has done more 
to protect honest business, to protect the public, 
have put more thieves and scoundrels and crooks 
out of business than was done in all the 21 years to- 
gether under the old rule, and in doing that we have 
not unjustly driven any concern out. of business. 
We have not unjustly destroyed the cre *it of any con- 
cern nor have we unjustly blackened the reputation 
of any honest man, results that were frequent and 
inevitable under the old system. (Applause.) 


Question on Marmola Case 


CHAIRMAN GROVE: Thank you very much in- 
deed, Mr. Humphrey. I think I am safe in ex- 
pressing the attitude of this group when I say that 
in the last 30 minutes our affection and our regard 
for ex-Congressmen has increased at least 1,000 per 
cent. (Applause.) ; 

It is quite plain to be seen that Mr. Humphrey 
speaks our language. His heart seems to be par- 
ticularly in the problems of advertising, and the 
very forceful and eloquent. way in which he has 
given the views of himself and of the Commission 
as well as the picture he has given us of the func- 
tions and the jurisdiction of the Commission are 
things that we could probably not get as well in any 
other way. 

We are not going to impose upon Mr. Humphrey, 
T know, by raising any controversial questions, more 
because of the lack of time than because of the 
policy. However, we have nearly 30 minutes until 
we are scheduled to adjourn at 5 o’clock. I want 
to ask all of you who can to remain in your seats 
during the rest of this discussion -because we have 
some important announcements to make at the close, 
and, with Mr. Humphrey’s indulgence, I am going 
to ask if there are any questions, again with 
emphasis on the questions, that you would like to 
ask him. And again assuming the prerogative of 
the chair, I am going to ask, in behalf of one of the 
members in the audience, if Mr. Humphrey would 
be good enough to give us briefly the present status 
of the Marmola case. 

MR. HUMPHREY. Before I answer that, a note 
was laid here during the time I was talking, but I 
didn’t see it, that my time was to be extended. It 
made me think of a story I heard the other day 
about one of our Jewish friends. He went into a 
picture gallery and stood right under a sign on the 
wall which said “No Smoking,” puffiing away at his 
cigar. A guide stepped up to him and said, “Can’t 
you read?” : 

“Oh, yes, I can read,” he said. 

“Don’t you see it says there ‘no smoking al- 
lowed’?” 

He said, “Yes, I see that. I see that it says ‘no 
smoking allowed,’ but it don’t say ‘positively.’ ” 

So I find out that after all when he said 30 min- 
utes he didn’t mean positively. If I had known that, 
I would have gone on. 

Now, the Marmola case has been taken to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and a writ of 
certiorari granted. That means that they are going 
to review the case. Of course, what will be the re- 


sult I will not undertake to prophesy. It would 
hardly be proper to discuss it, even if I desired, while 
it was pending before the court. Of course, I sup- 
pose you can understand without my stating it in a 
very loud tone of voice what I think about it. . I 
voted on it several times. 4 : 

_ CHAIRMAN GROVE: Are there:any other ques- 
tions that you would like to ask Mr. Humphrey? 

MR. CHARLES L. BOWMAN (Stanko): I would 
like to ask what the Federal Trade Commission is 
doing to stop counterfeiting of products at its 
source ? . 

MR HUMPHREY: We are proceeding : against 
anybody that anyone furnishes evidence that they 
are counterfeiting or misrepresenting their goods in 
any particular, if that is what you mean. 


Company Bought Out 


MR. BOWMAN: It is a little bit different from 
that, Mr. Humphrey.. About six or seven years ago 


- we placed a product on the market and made a very 


large investment in advertising and about a year 
later a ring of Italians brought out a product with 
the identical package but the name slightly different. 
We investigated in the trade to find evidence of the 
time when the product wefit on the market, and we 
found 30 Italian dealers with invoices dated prior 
to the time that our product came on the market. 

Now we went further in our investigation and 
found that it was all framed up against us; that that 
product did not come on the market ahead of ours, 
but our lawyers advised us to buy that company out 
rather than fight it because we might lose our patent 
and we paid $15,000 to buy that company out. We 
then set up a bureau to stop that sort of thing. and 
we run into many such cases, not only our own but 
others. However, we have been able to stop it-at the 
source before it got started. 

MR. ‘HUMPHREY: Perhaps your lawyer advised 
you right. He knew all about the facts most likely, 
but we have cases every day along the lines of which 
you speak. Of course it involves a good many law 
questions, involves priority and whether there is an 
actual deception. There are a great many questions. 
But that is one of the very cases that the Federal 
Trade Commission was created for. You. didn’t 
bring it to the attention of the Commission, did you? 


Case Not Reported 


MR. BOWMAN: No, we did not, but it semed to 
us that machinery might possibly be set up to stop 
this sort of thing at the source before it gets started, 
instead of waiting until a manufacturer. runs into 
—_ a case and then reports it, to stop it before it 
3 Ss. 

MR. HUMPHREY: Of course it can be stopped 
when you find out about it, but you can’t stop some- 
ching until it actually occurs. 

MR. BOWMAN: I think it can. We have been 
successful in stopping these things before they 
start. (Laughter.) 

MR. HUMPHREY: I frankly confess the-inability 
of the Federal Commission to stop something that 
hasn’t started yet. I don’t see how it could be done, 
but of course I know what you mean. You mean 
stopping these things before they have gone so far 
as to injure competitors and the public, That can 
be done if you get the facts in time. 

MR. BOWMAN: That is being done. 

MR. HUMPHREY: There is nobody that knows 
the uncertainty of the litigation like a lawyer and 
under all the circumstaces the presumption is that 
your lawyer advised you rightly about it. 

A. B. McINTIRE (Pepperell Manufacturing Co., 
Boston): How much power has the Federal Trade 
Commission? . 

MR. HUMPHREY: If I could answer that I could 
inform the Supreme Court of the United. States. 
That is one of the questions that is raised in the 
Marmola case. Our jurisdiction generally is limited 
of course to unfair practices, anything that misleads 
the public. Speaking generally, we have jurisdic- 
tion. Of course it has got to be such a misleading 
thing that it is injurious to the public. I don’t want 
to appear to be facetious in answeting your ques- 


tion, but that is really the fact. It is a question that 
the Supreme Court has been 14 years in deciding 
now and will be called upon in a few days to decide 
something more on it. 

The jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission 
and of the courts is something that is not decided 
at thé time the law is enacted. You can only tell 
what the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion or of any court is when it has been thoroughly 
adjudicated and built up by numerous decisions of 
the court, and that takes in many instances a good 
many ‘years. . For instance, the Sherman law. They 
haven’t fully decided yet what the jurisdiction is 
under the Sherman law and they are trying cases 
every few days. ; 

MR. BOWMAN: May I ask one other question? 
{f the Federal Trade Commission was shown how 
this might be done, would they undertake it? Would 
they undertake the stopping of counterfeiting at its 
source, if they were shown how it might be done? 


Facts Must Be Given ; 


MR. HUMPHREY: We would undertake it if we 
thought.we had jurisdiction to do it. If you will get 
me the facts and submit to me an exact statement 
of facts, I think I can tell you in a few minutes, and 
if you don’t ‘care to submit them now, if you will 
write me about it just give me a statement of facts. 
{ can’t tell because you know anybody except a 
lawyer—and even a lawyer finds it troublesome at 
times to get all the facts—finds it hard to get 
facts. You have got to have all of that before you 
defore you can pass upon questions of jurisdiction. 


MR. BOWMAN: We found over a five-year period . 


that this counterfeiting is done by a few small rings. 


-We know who are in those rings,.arid there are rings. 
within rings, and knowing those: rings it isn’t véerys*: 


difficult to stop these things at the source, most of * 


them. ? i ; 

MR. HUMPHREY: If you wil give me the facts, 
and they are as you think they are, we will proceed 
against them at once. 

P. J. KELLY (The B.-F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Akron, O.): What is the Federal. Trade Commission 
doing to publicize their:findings? You are asked: 
the question, What power do you have? It seems 
to me that-in the spread of publicity you have great 
potential power. Do you have any. definite plan of 
publicity to make your findings known to business 


in general, or do you just let nature take its course? _ 


.- Decisions Published 


MR. HUMPHREY: The Federal Trade Commission 
decisions-are given out. just the same as the courts, 
as rapidly as we make them, and the legal papers 
and The. United States Daily publish them right 
along. I don’t want to unduly advertise them but 
it is only just that I should say that. 

MR KELLY: Do you in your opinion believe that 
such a-coverage is adequate? 

MR. HUMPHREY: We furnish these decisions to 


the entire press of the country, to anybody who de- - 


sires to publish them. 

CHAIRMAN GROVE: We will have time for just 
one more question. If there is nothing more, may 
I thank you again, Mr. Humphrey, in behalf of the 
Association. (Applause.) 


We have one or two “announcements to make, 


First of all, Dr.°Surface’was good enough to have 
brought over a sufficient. number of copies of this 
pamphlet or bulletin entitled, “Domestic Commerce,” 
which gives quite a few interesting facts on the 
activities of the men who spoke to you this morn- 
ing, and some of their findin 

way of investigations and surveys that are reported 
in this bulletion. We will see that they are placed 
on the registration table just at the extrance to 
the theater, and you may obtain them there. 

CHAIRMAN GROVE: The meeting stands ad- 
journed. 

The meetitig adjourned at 4:50 o’clock. 

(The address of the President of the. United States 
at the annual banquest of the convention on>the 
evening of Nov. 10 will be found on Page 4 of this 
supplement.) 
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. Josern P. Day, President, Joseph P. Bruce Barton, Chairman of the 
Day, Inc., Real Estate; Director, Metro- Board, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
s politan Life Insurance Company. Inc., Advertising Agents. Author of “The 


Man Nob&dy Knows.” 





Hon. Wiin H. Hays, President, Mo- 
tion Picture Producers & Distributors of 
America. Former U.S.Postmaster General. 


Lee H. Bristor, Vice President, 
Bristol-Myers, Inc., makers of Ipana 
Toothpaste, Ingram’s Shaving Cream, etc. 




















The Alexander Hamilton Institute Presents 


4.6 NEW CONTRIBUTORS 


to this Series of New 


Executive Training Courses 


er months ago the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute announced an entirely new series 
of Executive Training Courses for men who 
want to be independent in the next five years. 


Now the Institute presents the names of the 
famous men who helped prepare these Courses. 
Never before has such an imposing group of 
business authorities been gathered into a single 
educational enterprise. 


Meet the presidents of great 
corporations 


~~ 
For example, Alfred Sloan, president of General 
Motors, contributes to the new courses a lec- 
ture which tells of new methods of Fact Find- 
ing and their importance as an aid to manage- 
ment. 


David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corporation of America, contributes a signifi- 
cant talk on Marketing and thenewcompetition. 


Joseph P. Day, of real estate fame, gives 
you principles learned in the real estate busi- 
ness which you can apply to your own business, 
no matter what it is. 


There is not room on this page to list all the 
vital subjects discussed in the new Courses. 
Suffice it to say that in every important phase 
of business the Institute brings you the ex- 
perience, the knowledge and the guidance of 
an outstanding leader. 


You simply take this experience and knowl- 
edge and use it for your own personal ad- 
vancement. 


This country is on the threshold of the greatest 
boom it has eyer known. We face a program of 
expansion, invention and scientific develop- 
ment which promises to make the next ten 
years greater than the last ten, greater than 
anything that has ever been accomplished in 
any similar period in the life of the nation. 

There will be a tremendous need for men 
with executive training—for men who are in 
step with the new conditions. These men will 
make money. Some_will make fortunes. 

It is the function of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute to give you this training—to put you 
in step with these new conditions. 

What you get 
In these new Executive Training Courses you 
get a complete picture of the revolutionary 
changes which are taking place in business. 

You are taught the new conditions which 
now affect security prices. 

You are shown the real significance of 
mergers. 

You learn of amazing new production 
methods. 

You are told how foreign markets are dis- 
covered and won, and what is the future of 
our export trade, facts which affect the pros- 
perity of every individual engaged in business. 

You are initiated into the sales organization 
and strategy of today. 

Send for the facts 
The Institute has just published a new booklet 
which fully describes the new Courses. | 

It is well worth an hour of your time. It is 
free. Send for your copy today. 





PROMINENT CONTRIBUTORS 





A few of the men, in addition to those pictured, 

who have contributed to the new courses: 

A. P. SLOAN, Jr., President, General Motors 
Corporation. 

Husert T. Parson, President, F. W. 
Woolworth Co. 

FREDERICK H. Ecker, President, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

DAVID SARNOFF, President, Radio Cor- 
poration of America. 

Joun G. LONSDALE, President, American 
Bankers Association; President, Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis. 

Paut M. Mazur, General Partner, Lehman 
Brothers, New York, Bankers. 

Dr. Sreruen I. Micier, Executive Manager, 
National Association of Credit Men; For- 
merly Dean, Gellege of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Washington. 

Cot. Rosert H. Montrcomery, Partner, Ly- 
brand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, Certified 
Public Accountants. 

F. Epson Wuire, President, Armour & 
Company. 


Tromas H. Beck, President, P. F. Collier & 
_ Son Company; Vice-President, Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Fow Ler MANNING, President and General 
Manager, L C Smith and Corona Typewri- 
ters, Inc. 

DEXTER S. KIMBALL, Dean, College of 
Engineering, Cornell University. 

CLIFTON SLUSSER, Vice-President and 
Factory Manager, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company. 

THOMAS J. WATSON, President, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation. 

Joseru H. AppeEL, Executive Head, John 
Wanamaker’s, New York. 

J. UW. BLiss, Controller, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby. 

Sam A. LEWISOHN, Vice-President and 
‘Treasurer, Miami Copper Co.; Chairman, 
Board of Directors, American Management 
Association. 

JOHN T. MADDEN, Dean, School of Com- 


merce, Accounts and Finance. New York 
University. 





Send for the complete announcement of this training 
for men who want to be independent in the next 5 years 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 897 Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada, address Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto.) Send me, without obligation, the new booklet, “What 


an Executive Should Know.” 
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LL classes have_been affected by the 
present business depression, but 
while this depression has seriously cur- 
tailed the purchasing power of people in 
the lower income scale, it has adversely 
influenced only the surplus income of 
the wealthy. 


In such a trade situation as the 
present one, the masses are always 
affected first, and continue to be affected 
longest. As their buying power depends 
on their current earning power, they 
have no surplus to fall back on. But 
the wealthier classes can. and do, con- 
tinue spending. 


Here is where the Condé Nast Publi- 


calions take on a new importance, a 


new value to the purchaser of adver- 


_lising space; because the circulation of 






















these periodicals is almost wholly con- 
fined to the class whose surplus only 
has been affected. 


The readers of VOGUE, VANITY FAIR, 
and HOUSE & GARDEN are buying neces- 
sities today just as freely as they ever 
did, and are, furthermore, continuing 
to buy luxuries, even though they may 
not buy so many. 

For the past fifteen vears, no period- 
icals have given greater value than the 
Conde Nast Publications to the mer- 
chants and: manufacturers who have 
used their pages. But if VOGUE, VANITY 
FAIR, and HOUSE & GARDEN were an 
important part of an advertising cam- 
paign during prosperity, they have be- 
come-an essential part of it at this time. 

Common sense and good judyment— 
not Lu speak of economic foresight—now 
demand that advertisers and merchants 
enploit, first of all, their most intensive 
market —the people who are buying 
necessities as before, and whose surplus 
resources enable them still to buy many 
of the luxuries they bought in more 
prosperous Unies. 


THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS? 


Wisdom in the selection 
of an advertising medium 
therefore begins and ends 
in discovering the pro- 
portion of waste in the 
circulation of a given 
periodical with respect 
to the particular kind 
of merchandise which 
the advertiser is offering 


for sale. 


he Ned 


VOGUE + VANITY FAIR * HOUSE & GARDEN 


